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BOOKS. 


IMPERIAL STRATEGY.* 

Tus services which the Military Correspondent of the Times 
has rendered to his country of recent years by his courageous 
attempts to make clear and plain to the most inexpert of his 
yeaders all the complicated problems of organisation, etrategy, 
and tactics with which the question of our Army is concerned 
can hardly be overestimated. Many of us have read his 
singularly instructive and readable articles with the intention 
of putting them carefully by for future reference and closer 
study; but few of us have ever had time to carry out our 
intention, or to get out our maps and spend the hour or 
two over them that many of the articles so well deserve. A 
considerable reading public will therefore be grateful to the 
writer for having decided to republish a selection of these 
essays in book form, and to set them out with the help ofa 
series of excellent maps. His decision not to embark for the 
present upon that grand treatise on the art of war for which, 
despite his disavowal, he would appear in many respects to be 
so singularly competent, is frankly regrettable. Meanwhile 
we are content to accept this volume as an instalment. 
There is permanent as well as great present value in nearly 
every chapter of it, and a solid foundation has been laid for 
real constructive work, whether from the pen of the same 
writer, or from that of another who may prove to be less 
diffident of his prowess as a student of the art of war. 

How far the Military Correspondent of the Times may 
be said to have inspired the strivings after _ progress 
which, slow though they are, do for all that mark a definite 
advance, and how far he is the mouthpiece of the pro- 
gressive school which is gradually gaining the supremacy 
in the military councils of the nation, it is impossible 
exactly to determine. But the fact remains that in many 
important details, and notably in his presentation of the 
objects and duties of a General Staff, what progress there 
has been, bas been along the lines which he had already indi- 
cated. Thus, from his own point of view at any rate, the 
most satisfactory commentary upon his article on the 
General Staff, published in May, 1905, is the postscript which 
appeared as an Army Order from the pen of Mr. Haldane in 
September, 1906. Much no doubt yet remains to be done to 
bring the postscript into line with the article,—witness, for 
instance, the curious fact that Mr. Haldane’s recent Army 
Order made no mention of the Chief of the General Staff 
himself. This important omission will, we trust, be made 
good in course of time. Meanwhile, to those of us who are 
sceptical enough to doubt the success of this wholesale trans- 
plantation of a German product to an English climate, the 
most pertinent passages in the essay are those in which the 
writer reminds us that the German system, even jn Germany, 
possesses the defects of its qualities, and that unless the 
Chief of the General Staff is an absolutely first-class man the 
Staff may rapidly deteriorate. “Unity of views may not 
always continue to be broad views, nor always wise views. 
Principles themselves may be debased into debilitating dogma. 
Methods of war handed down by the ancients may pass out of 
use, or remain only relatively useful. Unanimity, when ex- 
pressed by belief in the prompt and easy triumph of a 
foreign Army which gets soundly beaten, may not readily 
be distinguished from agreement in error.” In other 


words, the prime reason for the success of the General | 
| of the Times proposes for us? 
| given us a brief space which we must utilise for thought 
| and action. 
| that it can do more, or relieve us ultimately from the 
| necessity of meeting our own enemies alone in the gate. 


Staff which Moltke built up round him was Moltke himself, 
and we confess to a suspicion that, now Moltke has passed 
away, the German Army, in respect of its General Staff, is 
only emulating the formalism which at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century was all that a generation of mere Staff 
officers could retain of the once formidable Frederician 


system. The result in 1806 was the rude awakening of | 


General Staff without the inspiration of a great chief may 
be but an arid desert of futile pedantry; it may even be 
an obstacle to the impulsion of modern ideas. Devised 
to impregnate the whole Army with the ideas of a great 
chief, in the absence of such a chief it is unlikely, military 
officialism, both in Britain and elsewhere, being what it is, to 
have ideas of its own, and may quickly degenerate into a mere 
machine for the minuting and docketing of waste-paper. 

In these circumstances, it is well that the nation should 
be as fully informed as possible upon the outstanding features 
of the military problems of our Empire, so as to supply, if 
need be, a wholesome corrective of common-sense to the 
enthusiasm of the experts. Herein lies the great value of the 
collection of essays before us. For instance, the interesting 
new chapter on the Low Countries sets forth in black and 
white our obligations in those important coastal provinces on 
the other side of the North Sea, and shows us what are the 
material interests which may force us at any time to 
Jand a large army in the Low Countries for the preserva- 
tion of their independence. Again, in other chapters we are 
shown why it is that the defence of India is the “ most serious 
liability that has ever been incurred by the British Army.” As 
regards the North-West Frontier, indeed, round the problem 
of the defence of which, as Mr. Balfour once reminded us, the 
whole larger problem of our military organisation pivots, 
| the situation as presented to us by the Military Corre- 
| spondent of the Times is hardly reassuring. He reminds us 
that while we are “formally and completely committed to the 
defence of Afghanistan,” and have, as Lord Lansdowne 
declared so lately as June 2nd, 1905, “‘ assumed a definite 
liability to go to the assistance of the Amir of Afghanistan 
in the eventuality of unprovoked aggression upon him’ 
Tre eT yet we have not fully recognised, neither have 
we made provision for, the necessary consequences of 





the policy which we have deliberately embraced...... 
We are continuing that fatal error in our national policy 
| which lost us our American Colonies, nearly lost us South 
| Africa, and which will lose us India unless we take steps 
| to remove it.” This error is nothing more nor less than 
| *fuilure to measure our engagements by our power.” For 
| the interesting, and, we think, absolutely conclusive, arguments 
| which induce the Military Correspondent of the Times to 
| pronounce so damning a verdict we must refer our readers 
to the volume itself :— 
“The security of India and the fulfilment of our pledges 
require that we should be able to place 50,000 men at Kabul in 
six weeks, and 250,000 men on the Helmund in eight months—to 
be increased to 500,000 men within eighteen months—together 
with 100,000 men on our lines of communication. ..... Our 
total liability on the frontier is thus 650,000 field troops, and this 
should be maintained by a system which will allow us to keep the 
| ranks full during a three years’ campaign by a flow of drafts at 

the rate of 50 per cent. per annum. If we desire to make sure of 

victory we must add 50 per cent. to the above strength of our 
| field army on the Helmund..... . Even so the action here fore- 
seen is the tame submission to Russian initiative, which at best 
can only promise a campaign of successful repulsion, and cannot 
lead to the decisive results required by our circumstances to 


| bring Russia to her knees.” 


When we turn to our available resources we find that there are 


| but a hundred and fifty thousand men of the Anglo-Indian 
| Army (leaving eighty thousand for the internal security of 


India), plus the six divisions of infantry which Mr. Haldane 
is organising for us, and which must be despatched to India 


| immediately on the outbreak of war, thereby entirely account- 
| ing for the whole of our existing organised Regular Forces in 
| these islands. 
| conclusion that a war with Russia in India would find us 


Consequently we arrive at the appalling 


short of at least four hundred thousand men at the end of 


| the first year, with an obligation to provide a further three 


hundred thousand for every succeeding year of the war. 
What, then, is the remedy which the Military Correspondent 

The Japanese Alliance has 

must never for moment consider 


But we a 


How we are to be enabled to do so is not, indeed, set down in 
black and white. The writer has a wholesome aversion to 


Jena, and a century later a second Jena from similar | the framing of irresponsible schemes. But his views are, for 
causes seems, to us at least, by no means unthinkable. A | all that, very definite, and can be gathered from many 





* Imperial Strategy. By the Military Correspondent of the Times. With 
Maps. London: John Murray, [2ls. net.) 





pregnant passages up and down the book :— 
“We can carry on, with the regular forces we possess, war for 
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six or eight months. What we have to provide is a second line 
army which will ensure the constant flow of reinforcements 
beginning about the sixth month and reaching its culminating 
point about the eighteenth month of the war.” 

“Fortunately, the chances are that we shall not have to deal 
with a very highly trained veteran or professional army, but 
with a force partaking more of the nature of a Militia army.” 

“ Next, whether we deal with the invasion of England or India, 
or even the defence of Egypt, we shall not in all human 
probability be pressed for time.” 

“This condition, of course, sharply differentiates our position 
from that of Continental soldiers, who have to mobilise their 
forces with the utmost rapidity, and anticipate that the decisive 
battles of the campaign may be within the fourteenth and twenty- 
first days of the war.” 

“The need, then, is for a second line army, and what we have 

to ask ourselves is not so much what training this second line 
army should have undergone at the moment hostilities began, 
but rather what training it should receive in peace time, so 
that, after units have been embodied at the outbreak of war, 
and subjected to additional training for six to eighteen months, 
they may be fit to encounter Russian troops, or such other 
enemies as may be able to threaten us on a land frontier.” 
The Military Correspondent of the Times does not advocate 
universal compulsory service. Apart from the fact that 
“compulsion is not applicable to service abroad in time 
of peace, and is not required in service at home,” the 
writer considers that “it has not yet been proved that the 
voluntary service of our Militia and Volunteers will not, 
in the first place, give us just as many men in times of 
peace as we can usefully demand from conscription; and 
secondly, that it cannot endow us with enough trained men to 
meet all our wants in war.” He is convinced that “the 
people of this country will never consent to conscription until 
the Government have made a serious and unsuccessful effort 
to utilise to the full all those forces which voluntary effort 
offers to their hand.” “We must not, then, like certain 
soldiers at the War Office to-day, wisely shake our heads, 
mutter ‘conscription,’ and return to fumble with the papers 
on our desk.” 

On these grounds he considers that “the regeneration of 
the auxiliary forces is the really vital question of the moment.” 
The second line army should be representative of the man- 
hood and intelligence of the country, and in order to 
achieve this end we must suit the terms of service to 
the conditions of labour, and must impose no liability 
which may prevent good men from joining. Though “it 
is true that by refusing to impose liability to serve abroad 
a .. we harass the souls of strategists who wish to 
tabulate upon definite numbers with the desirable certainty,” 
yet “there is nothing whatever to suggest that the second line 
army of the future will be wanting in patriotism,” and, while 
we must instil into the minds of all that their services are 
confidently expected at the post of danger wherever that may 
be, we must have no signing of formidable legal contracts. 
Instead of this, “‘ we may rest quite confident in the belief that 

there will be no want of enthusiasm if the word goes round 
that the Empire is in danger.” 

The Military Correspondent of the Times bases his hope for 
the future upon a paradox. In his last chapter, which 
welcomes Mr. Haldane into office, he tells us “that one of 
the advantages of the British Constitution is that every now 
and then a statesman is appointed to high office with no 
particular knowledge of the business confided to his charge. 
At first sight the advantage of this seems not apparent, but 
upon closer investigation it is easily discovered. ... . . Into 
the enervating atmosphere of the official donjon the new man 
enters like a draught of fresh air in a heated ballroom. 
Some dowagers are chilled, but the general company is in- 
vigorated.” In fact, the problem of Imperial strategy is 
only to be solved by new methods, and in Mr. Haldane we 
have the new man. Our only doubt about Mr. Haldane—we 
do not know whether the Military Correspondent of the 7'imes 
would go so far as to share it—is that at present not enough 
“ dowagers” bave been “chilled”! But then, of course, it may 
take a good deal to chill them effectually. 





THE FLIGHT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE.* 


THERE is a certain school of writers which will never be 
happy till it is convinced by positive evidence that Count 





* The Flight of Marie Antoinette. From the French of G. Lenotre by Mrs. 


Axel Fersen was the lover, in an immoral sense, of Queen 
Marie Antoinette. Fortunately the days are past when 
scandals, especially about Royalty, were believed without any 
evidence at all, and therefore the future has no real dangers 
for the fair fame of the Queen. We have no idea of including 
M. Lenotre in this school, to which his own words prove that 
he does not belong, but the opening chapter of his book affords 
something like an opportunity of studying its methods. Not 
only every scrap of writing from one to the other is sifted 
with the utmost care, the separate words being wrung out, as 
it were, or examined under a microscope, so that no hidden 
drop of poisonous sweetness, no shade of passion, may escape 
unnoticed, but all letters and memoirs which may merely 
mention the Queen and Fersen are dissected with equal 
minuteness. It is unluckily true that critics and historiang 
take more pains of this kind to prove guilt than to establish 
innocence; and considering Fersen’s romantic devotion of 
so many years and the rash frankness with which Marie 
Antoinette characteristically expressed the tender friendship 
with which she repaid it, one cannot wonder at the possibility 
of misunderstanding. But, after all, this keen and careful 
criticism tells both ways, and those who believe in “the white 
soul of the Queen” have no reason for dreading it. Once 
again, the evidence brought by M. Lenotre proves this. After 
an exhaustive study of the subject, he asserts that none of the 
slanderers have really been able to tarnish her fair fame. He 
considers that all doubtful stories as to the Fersen friendship 
have been successfully refuted. He quotes M. Geoffroy, a 
trustworthy historian, who had full access to Fersen’s papers 
in Sweden, as well as to all other sources of information :-— 

“This devotion must strike us as being chivalrous and sincere: 
we can trace it from the first youthful impression, which doubtless 
made way, when the hour of trouble came, for a feeling of tender 
adoration ; but nowhere do we find, either in the various authori- 
ties that are still unpublished or in the printed documents, any 
certain proof that this feeling ever ceased to be respectful.” 

It was impossible, of course, to tell the story of the un- 
lucky flight to Varennes without some reference to the loyal 
friend who arranged its details with such pains and care: and 
we are glad to see Count Fersen’s portrait reproduced here 
once more. There never was a face which spoke a man’s 
character more plainly ; beautiful, sad, refined, it expresses in 
every feature the unselfish chivalry and nobility, rare at all 
times, which were rather specially out of fashion in the later 
eighteenth century. But it is also the face of a man who 
fails in life. In one of his final chapters M. Lenotre describes 
the tragic end of this most faithful of Marie Antoinette’s 
friends,—her lover in the noblest sense of the word. 

One would have thought that the story of those six days in 
June, 1791, had been told so many times over that nothing 
could be left unsaid. The absorbing interest of M. Lenotre’s 
book shows three things: that these days were indeed the 
frame of a separate act in that tragedy, the downfall of the 
old Monarchy of France; that the bare story, striking as it 
has always been, has lacked till now a thousand details of 
scenery and personality, which M. Lenotre happily supplies; 
and that his vivid, picturesque art, his thrilling touch, has met 
with a first-rate English interpreter. One cannot exaggerate 
the importance of this last fact. Foreign books too often 
lose all their savour in translation. TZ'raduttore, traditore is 
a proverb only too true. But Mrs. Stawell knows French, 
knows English, and knows the art of translation. We have 
not met with the original of M. Lenotre’s book; but it is 
difficult to imagine it more delightful reading than the volume 
before us. One forgets that the English book is a translation, 
and there can be no higher praise. 

The whole thing, terribly true as it is, reads like a chapter 
in a masterly romance. All the ceremonial details of life at 
the Tuileries, so cleverly touched and described, make one 
realise how the formal state of Royalty had been carried on 
with little change from earlier days before that march from 
Versailles in the fateful autumn of 1789. Outside the 
Tuileries Royal power had ceased to exist; the King and his 
family had become mere ornamental possessions of the nation, 
mechanical toys to be kept going as long as they were 
wanted, then remorselessly broken. This was the real state 
of things, and the danger was understood by all the friends 
of Royalty whose eyes were open. But inside ‘the guarded 
palace gateways the great household, with all its rights and 
duties, etiquettes, sinecures, moved ponderously on its way. 





Rodolph Stawell. With over 50 Illustrations, London: W. Heinemann. 
[10s, net.] 


On the whole, it was a faithful household. There were 
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—— 
traitors, such as that Madame Rochereuil, a Woman of the 
Bedcbamber, who afterwards told the ridiculous story, with 
“no appearance of truth,” as M. Lenotre says, that the King 
gave her a tart containing a sleeping-powder in order to keep 
her safely out of the way on the night of the planned escape. 

The truth is that she was leaving the Queen’s service on 
June 20th, and from fear of her, as Fersen states, the flight 
was delayed till after her departure. But the rest of the 
servants, though a motley crowd that could not, of course, be 
trusted with a secret on which so much depended, were not 
spies of the National Assembly. 

“In M. Lenotre’s vivid story we see the yreat lumbering 
berline with its anxious passengers, the King, the Queen, 
Madame Elisabeth, Madame de Tourzel, Madame Royale, and 
the Dauphin, who was dressed as a little girl for safety. They 
started in high spirits. Everything seemed so well arranged, 
the relays at the various post-houses, the hussars and dragoons 
waiting near the frontier ; quiet roads, harmless villages and 
small towns, with the one exception of Chalons. Not many 
hours and they would be beyond pursuit, far from the cruel 
capital. Each had a character to assume in case of necessity ; 
but this game was never played, for the King was recognised 

j even before they reached Chalons, and after that, however 
slowly the affair may have worked itself out through days and 
nights of mental and physical suffering, it is evident that 

* there could be only one end. In the then state of feeling in 
France, especially within a day or two’s journey of Paris, the 
King would never have been allowed to leave the country. 

And yet it is difficult to read the story without forgetting 
its inevitable end. The art of M. Lenotre makes us follow the 
yellow berline along the white roads in midsummer heat, 
climbing the long hills slowly, descending into the sudden 
evening coolness of valleys where rows of trembling poplars 
shade the quiet streams. There is plenty of time to look 
about, for the pace is under eight miles an hour. The: great 
carriage rumbles on, loaded with luggage: the three faithful 
bodyguards in yellow livery on the box are exhausted with 
heat and covered with dust. Two waiting-women follow in a 
yellow cabriolet. Gradually the crowds of country people 
gather and stare; the hussars, wherever they may have been 
at first, disappear into the woods and are far away when the 
supreme moment comes; for there was a moment when an 
armed guard, commanded by an officer with a touch of genius, 
might have carried the fugitives across the frontier before the 
crowds, at first gaping, then raging and furious, really knew 
what they wanted. 

It seems that Drouet, the postmaster of Sainte-Ménehould, 
has been given rather too much credit for his cleverness in 
recognising Louis XVI. from his portrait on an assignat. 
M. Lenotre treats that ancient story as a product of Drouet's 
own imagination. He did not recognise the King; but his 
suspicions were roused by the behaviour of the dragoons under 
M. d’Andoins, who had arrived at Sainte-Ménehould not long 
before. “Save me from my friends!” the King might well 
have suid, for it was the stupidity of d’Andoins and his men 
which had much to do with sending the wrathful Drouet in 
full pursuit to help in the famous capture at Varennes. 

As long as French history is read at all, that little town will 
have its melancholy interest. Changes of government, as 
years roll on, will less and less affect this interest. Re- 
publicans, Monarchists, no matter who they are, will there 
realise one of the bitterest hours in the life of a good man, 
two heroic women and two children, the innocent victims of 
a terrible past and an impatient, unforgiving present. The 
mean back-room in Sauce’s house was the death-chamber of 
French Royalty : the melancholy grocer himself, his obstinate 
sense of duty in conflict with a certain natural kindliness, was 
in a way its executioner. M. Lenotre tells a pretty story of 
an old peasant-woman, Sauce’s grandmother, who, hearing 
that the King was at Varennes in her grandson's house, 
dragged herself into the town :— 

“The poor old dame, born in the era of the Grand Roi, had 
venerated royalty all her days, and still clung to the theories of 
the past. Having greeted the King and Queen with a country- 
woman’s awkward curtsey, she drew near to the bed on which 
the children were asleep—the children of France. She meant to 
give them her blessing, but bursting into sobs, she fell on her 
knees beside the bed, and hiding her wrinkled face in the coverlet, 
she wept long and bitterly.” 

Then followed that terrible drive back to Paris which 
whitened the Queen's hair, the berline escorted by a crowd so 





savage that it is hard to understand how the Royal fugitives 
ended their journey alive. They were only preserved, of 
course, by the presence of the two Deputies, Barnave and 
Pétion, the latter of whom in his own Memoirs has “ written 
himself down an ass” for the benefit of posterity. 

The illustrations are by no means the least interesting part 
of this delightful book. Besides portraits, they include all 
the scenes of the journey,—roads, bridges, woods, the streets 
of villages and towns, the different post-houses, mostly old 
farms or wayside inns, where the travellers stopped or passed 
by. No one who cares to study the French Revolution at all, 
and no one who loves a true story uncommonly well told, and 
including many interesting characters impossible to be 
mentioned here, should neglect to read this book. 





GALLOWAY AND ITS PEOPLE.* 

THE author of this substantial and erudite work is in anti- 
quarian matters a keen iconoclast; but in things national he 
is the intensest of patriots, and claims to be so by heredity, in 
virtue of his descent from Sir William Wallace’s faithful 
companion, Sir William MacCairill, who, as his admirer says, 
of “high Irish Scot lineage,” was the only landowner in 
Galloway who, in the first portion of the War of Independence, 
took the side of Scotland against Edward I, Wallace helped 
his friend in very substantial fashion. In 1283 MacCairill 
had lost his castle of Cruggleton; but fourteen years 
later Wallace accompanied him to Galloway, recaptured 
Cruggleton, and put its English garrison to the sword. 
MacCairill was with Wallace when he was captured at Rob- 
royston, near Glasgow, in July or August of 1305, and was 
slain. Mr. McKerlie’s love of Wallace is natural and ex- 
cusable, but he is surely a trifle too anxious to exalt him at 
the expense of Bruce. There is certainly a touch of “sectional” 
patriotism in this contrast :— 

“Wallace and Bruce were both great warriors, but the first- 
named far outstripped the latter in every capacity, and without 
Wallace as the pioneer Scotland’s position as a province of 
England was certain. Such a man as Wallace stands alone asa 
patriot and warrior. Bruce fought for a crown and Wallace for 
nothing but love of country. Bruce, as descendant of an Anglo- 
French Norman, has been called rich and noble, and Wallace 
stated to be possessed of neither attribute, yet he was certainly 
of as good, if not higher, origin, being of the ancient Cymric race, 
and there is reason to believe that for centuries his ancestors were 
chiefs in Kyle, Ayrshire. Buchanan calls him a man of an 
ancient and noble family, but with little or no estate.” 

Mr. McKerlie’s view of the relations between Bruce and 
the Church is worth reproducing in this connexion :— 

“ Robert Bruce owed to the Church the support he had obtained 
in Scotland, and to it he was actually indebted for the means to 
cover the expenses of his enthronement at Scone in 1306. The 
money was provided by the abbot and monks of Melrose Abbey, 
and amounted to six thousand merks...... He ruled for 
twenty-four years, and during that period over eighty charters to 
various abbeys and priories were given; and not content with 
this substantial evidence of gratitude, although of laymen only 
one or two had fought with Wallace and to a small extent, yet he 
gave to one and another of those who had joined his service at the 
call of the church, and had kept aloof of Wallace, the large 
number of five hundred and ninety-five charters of lands without 
investigation to learn whether or not they belonged to others.” 

Mr. McKerlie may have his patriotic, or even personal, pre- 
judices, but in dealing with the history of the region of the 
parishes and landowners of which he gives a minute account 
he shows himself not only willing, but eager, to brush aside 
fanciful racial theories. He takes what may fairly be termed 
the reasonable view of the association of Galloway—as, so to 
speak, the Cornwall of Scotland—with the rest of the country 
on the one hand and with Ireland on the other. The distance 
between County Down and Galloway is twenty-two miles, and 
this fact naturally accounts for the close connexion between 
the South of Scotland and the North of Ireland; it is clear, 
also, that in Mr. McKerlie’s opinion the fact disposes of 
the old doctrine that Galloway was originally an inde- 
pendent kingdom. He holds, further, that the statement 
which certain writers have handed down is correct,—that 
the Goidels Gaels the first Celtic inhabitants, 
who absorbed the aborigines situations or circum- 
stances demanded, and who in turn were dislodged by the 
Cymri and other Celtic hordes that flocked into Britain, 
driving the Goidels across to Ireland. We are reminded of 
the declaration of Roger de Hovenden that the Galwegians 


or were 


as 








* History of the Lands and their Owners in Galloway, By P. H. McKerlie. 
2vols. Paisley: Alexander Gardner. (25s. net.’ 
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at the battle of the Standard in 1138 used the war-ery 
“Albanach! Albanach!” thus identifying themselves as 
Irish-Scots; for to the present time the Irish call the people 
of Scotland Albanach and Albanaich. The “mixed” 
character of the Galwegian population may be gathered 
from Mr. McKerlie’s elaborate theories of place-names. He 
writes thus, for example, of the word “ Wigton,” or 
“ Wigtown,” from which the county takes its name :— 


“There has been much controversy of late years in regard to 
the spelling of the name. There is an idea that it should be 
spelled with the V, which is probably correct, and it is so given 
in Pont’s Galloway Topographised. His survey of Galloway was 
made between 1603 and 1620. In his map published by Blaeu, 
the town is spelled with a W and nota V. This change, however, 
may have been copied from the Ragman Roll of the year 1296, in 
which we find the shire spelled Wygeton, Wyggeton, and 
Wiggeton. If originally spelled with the V it would be from the 
Norse so far as regards the first portion of the name, which in 
that language is vigy a house, vigi a stronghold. The impression 
has been that the first syllable is derived from the bay, and it 
may be so, as although, in the Norse, vik from vikja is the word 
applying, yet in the Danish as mentioned by Cleasby an 
Vigfusson there is vig for a small creek, inlet, or bay.” 


It is further stated that the form “ wick” or “ wich” in British 
local names is partly of Norse and partly of Latin origin 
(vicus), and that all inland places, of course, belong to the latter 
class. The final syllable “ton” is from the Norse, as “tun ” in 
that language applies to a town as well as to a farm or 
buildings. Another quotation may be made from Mr. McKerlie 
to show how minutely he has inquired into the meaning of 


names :— 

* Polwhely seems to have its meaning from its proximity to the 
Cree. The pol is found in Gaelic as pole or puill, in the Cymric 
as pwl, in the Norse as poll, and in Lowland Scottish as pau and 
pou. With reference to the Cree, it means here a dark deep 
stream or river, and the position of the banks at this farm shows 
that the suffix whely is a corruption of well, a whirlpool or an 
eddy, meaning here, no doubt, the latter. In Orkney and Caith- 
ness it is spelled well. It is also found as weil elsewhere. The 
name of the farm, it thus appears, is derived from an eddy which 
existed at that part of the river Cree and may still exist. The 
Cree is known to be a dangerous river. 
as derived from poll-chaills, stream of the wood.” 


Mr. MecKerlie ranges his “lands and landowners of | 
g 
Galloway” under the various parishes into which it is 
divided, and as these are very numerous, it is not | 
’ 


surprising, after all, that his story should extend to two 
ponderous volumes. But on the whole the ecclesiastical 


section of the history of Scotland thus told at length is more | 


Whithorn 


interesting than either the political or the social. 


or the Candida Casa of the Romans is, of course, the centre | 


of such history. Mr. McKerlie retells the history of Whithorn 
at greatlength. He has also some fresh information to give :— 


“Tt is only of recent years that we were privately informed of 
the discovery that Saint Ninian’s structure, with its additions, 
was destroyed by fire about the end of the thirteenth century, 
and the new structure was raised under the patronage of the then 
Pope, who promised certain indulgences and privileges to those 
who would assist in its restoration. 
with the aid of one who stands high in the Church of Rome, to 
have got access to the Papal document, but so far have failed. 
proof of a great conflagration was brought to light by the late 
William Galloway, who, in his excavation of the crypts, found 
abundant traces of fire, both in the crannies of the walls and 
below the surface.” 





THE REAL LOUIS XV.* 
THE subject of Colonel Haggard’s new book on French Court 
history is both unsavoury and dull. There never lived a duller 
man than Louis XV., or a King who was a greater curse to 


his country. And this not because of any abnormal viciousness | 


in his character—as a philosophical historian of the French 
Monarchy remarks, “‘a worse man would probably have been a 
less fatal King”—but because of his miserable weakness, his 
extravagance, his selfish and apathetic indifference to every 
duty, his fancy for absolutism when he was only capable of 
giving the reins into the first worthless hands that cared to 
seize them. “Such a Monarch,” says the same writer, “ with- 
out virtue, without honour, without dignity, without energy, 
could not possibly support the traditions of the throne of 
Saint Louis and Henry of Navarre and Louis XIV.” 


It seems like blasphemy to write the name of Saint Louis | 


on the same page with that of his degraded descendant; but the 





* The Real Louis the Fifteenth. By Lieut.-Colonel Andrew C. P. Haggard. 
With 34 Full-page Portraits, including 2 Photogravure Plates. 2vols. London: 
Hutchinson and Co. (24s, net.] 


Another author gives it | 


We hoped to have been able, | 


Independent of the Papal document, however, positive 





above remark by a thoughtful and just historian containg g 
truth which modern shallowness often ignores or forgets. It 
is sad, certainly, but yet it is a fact that the moral record of 
either Henry of Navarre or his majestic little grandson was 
not very much better than that of Louis XV. The gossiping 
memoirs of that time tell stories about Henry, for all his 
panache blanc, almost as unedifying as those which may be 
raked out of the dustheaps of the eighteenth century. 

France of to-day, we understand, does not think much of 
her military “glory ” under those great old names, and there 
is also much truth in the theory that advancing absolutism, 
forwarded to the best of their power by Richelieu and Mazarin, 
caused France much suffering, and bore within it the seeds 
of the Revolution. But if we set any value at all on the 
Monarchy which reached its highest point under Louis XTYV. 
it must be clear that the weak, unprincipled, and in. 
capable government of Louis XV., quite as much as the 
| scandals of his private life, was the chief motive force which 
| hurried France down towards the abyss of the Terror. We 
| see in the Memoirs of the Marquis d’Argenson that he had at¥ 
| first good hopes of the King and his reign, and only gave 
them up when forced to do so by bis own deliberate judgment, 
He was himself too honest, too plain-spoken, too eccentric, to 
| have any practical power in the government; but it seems 
| clear that a really great Minister might have made an 
|} enormous difference at this time, both to Louis personally 
and to France as a whole. This, however, is supposing that 
the King had character enough to trust such a man, and there 
| is certainly no reason to think so. Any shrewdness and good 

judgment that he showed in his youth were soon obscured by 
utter laziness, apathy, and extinction of will-power. “In 
this,” says Sainte-Beuve, “lay bis great vice.” Thus he let 
himself sink into a degradation that went on deepening to the 
end. In the later years of his life the rule of Madame de 
Pompadour is looked back upon as an era of respectability, 
People came to hate le Bien-Aimé, and yet perbaps not so 
|much for his actual immorality as for his cold-hearted 
selfishness and indifference to the nation’s welfare. 

Colonel Haggard tells at considerable length the whole 
story of the reign, a history so scattered as to be in itself 
confused enough. There is nothing more difficult than to 
give a clear, consecutive account of the politics of Europe 
during most of the eighteenth century. A well-trained 
historian could have few harder tasks set him, and Colonel 
Haggard would not, we suppose, claim any such rank; there- 
fore his failure in the point of clear narrative is not 
astonishing. He attempts rather too much. He gives the 
whole history of the Seven Yeurs’ War, the life and adventures 
of Frederick the Great and of Prince Charles Edward, the 
history of Stanislas of Poland and of his Court at Luné. 
ville, with many other personal narratives not always 
| quite correct in detail, He mixes up history and bio- 

graphy after a fashion which may be attractive, and is 
indeed rather popular in these days, but which needs 
the touch of a literary artist to make it really success- 
ful. He attempts to describe all the varying opinions, 
all the crimes of the Jesuits, the vagaries of the philosophers, 
the intrigues of unprincipled politicians, and to make us 
intimately familiar with Fleury, Choiseul, Voltaire, and the 
| Encyclopedists, as well as with the succession of women who 
influenced “this hoggish King,” and through him, to a certain 
extent, ruled France and poisoned the air of Europe. 
| As to Louis himself,—“Faugh!” says Colonel Haggard, 
| “the very thought of his society is enough.” We agree with 
him. “Faugh!” and no more seems to be needed. Here a 
flash of memory brings back one’s early reading of Macaulay's 
essay on Robert Montgomery’s poems. “ The red and raging 
eye of Imagination is then forbidden to pry further. But 
further Mr. Robert Montgomery persists in prying.” 
Seriously speaking, it seems a pity that the private life of 
Louis XV. cannot be left in the murky fogs which shrouded 
| it in his own time. Or at least, without the smallest wish to 
whitewash or to shield such a character—the attempt would 
be lost labour—we cannot see the necessity of dragging from 
| their forgotten lairs wicked stories and abominable scandals 
| whispered by malicious gossips, some of them never proved 





| true—the writer of this book confesses as much—and ignored 
till now by responsible historians. Louis XV. was bad 
| enough, no doubt; but Christendom, even in the free-thinking 


eighteenth century, would hardly have endured among her 
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Kings such a moral monster as Colonel Haggard finds it 
possible to represent. The Real Louis the Fifteenth, we hope 
and believe, is a rather too confident title. 

Still, with all its faults in art and more serious faults in 
taste, the book makes a sufficiently striking impression. Its 
monotony of dull wickedness is like a heavy thunder-cloud, 
and one sees how it was not only likely, but inevitable, that a 

t storm should follow. The extremest horrors of the 

Revolution were a natural consequence of such politics and 
such manners. They might have been staved off, possibly, if 
a popular King like Henry LV. had succeeded Louis XV.; 
though poor Louis XVI. was hardly the “ man of the wilds 
with the primitive instincts of the savage” that Colonel 
Haggard calls him. It is neither necessary nor historically 
correct—all the latest and best writers of Revolutionary 
history prove this—to heap responsibility for the “ bloody 
episodes ” of the Terror on the devoted head of Marie 
Antoinette. It seems strange, indeed, that a writer long 
immersed in the atmosphere of Louis XV.’s Court should not 
know how to welcome the breath of pure fresh air that entered 
it with the young Dauphiness, but can only find fault with 
ber for laughing at the King and the Dauphin and riding 
about on donkeys. It shows, too, a very slight study.of her 
character to say: “The very first elements of anything 
serious were not to be found in Marie Antoinette.” It is an 
exaggerated and unfair remark that she “ proved a veritable 
scourge for France.” She was not always discreet and wise, 

as every one knows; but such a description fits Madame de 

Pompadour—“ the little Fish,” as Colonel Haggard jocosely 

translates her—far better than Marie Antoinette, Dauphiness 

and Queen. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 
scsedaliesdiee 
A TALE OF PRESENT-DAY LONDON.* 
We have a vivid remembrance of a good novel from 
Miss Heddle’s pen, The Town's Verdict, and in this volume 
we have a good gift-book story. The distinction between 
the two is not easily put into words. One point is 
that the effects of the “story” are broader, sometimes, we 
may venture to say, a little cruder. The scene, for instance, 
in which the Misses Candy search Major Derwentwater’s flat 
is almost farcical. hese two old ladies, known among their 
neighbours as the “ Acid Drops,” have been brought down 
in the world by the rascality of their lawyer, and regard with 
suspicion the tenants of Marigold Mansions, the fourth- 
rate abode in which they are compelled to sojourn. The 
Major, in particular, they are pleased to consider an 
impostor. “Major indeed!” says one of them; and one 
day, accordingly, finding the door of his flat open, they turn 
out his boxes, drawers, &c. That is a scene which might 
be hazarded, as we have suggested, in a farcical comedy, but 
is wholly out of place in a story which professes to be a mirror 
of life. The general subject is one which never loses its 
interest, however frequently it may recur. Two sisters, Hilidh 
and Morag Chandos, find themselves penniless, and leave their 
home in the Highlands to make their living in London. 
Eilidh meets, of course, with many disappointments,—the 
days of speedy success are over, and it is now de rigueur to 
reduce a heroine to nearly her last sixpence. At last an 
influence is brought to bear; and, indeed, without influence 
the literary door next to never flies open. Her career makes 
acapital picture. Mr. Dalziel, the “ boss” who runs the troop of 
papers, and “ Baby Boy,” the editor, playing many parts, that 
of an oracle on the cusuistry of love-making and courtship 
among them, are very good portraits. The other sister follows a 
more adventurous career. She joins the “Guild of Maid 
Marian ”"—of lady helps, to use common parlance—for she is 
convinced that she and her sister have been wrongfully dis- 
possessed of their grandfather's property, and she makes her 
way into the household of the man whom she suspects of being 
the wrongdoer. There, she thinks, she will be able to discover 
the truth. And, indeed, she sets about the task in something of 
the same way in which the “ Acid Drops ” attack the problem 
of Major Derwentwater’s authenticity. Thestory we need not 
trace any further. It is distinctly romantic, and is not one 
whit the worse for that. All the couples are duly paired. 


* Girl Comrades. By Ethel F, Heddle. London: Blackie and Son. [6s.] 


“Everybody that could marry has,” as the practical Eliza 
puts it. Eliza herself, a withered old maid, for whom no one 
could conveniently be found, is made happy in another way. 
Some one brings ber from the other side of the world her 
half-brother’s orphan baby—that, too, is perhaps a somewhat 
unusual venture—and she welcomes it with enthusiasm. But 
the chief beauty of the book is the lesson which it enforces 
that the best remedy for trouble is to be found in helping others. 
Mercy, the shrewd journalist from the New World, is the chief 
exponent of this truth. She tells a tragic story of how it 
had been burnt into her own mind, how sbe had passed by on 
the other side, in a selfish thoughtlessness, when she might 
have saved a wounded wayfarer from death. “I think God 
has forgiven you,” says her friend, herself a debtor for life. 
“T shall never forgive myself,” answers the other. And she 
lives as one who is urged by this goad of conscience. Even 
the “ Acid Drops,” who begin with absolute scorn of the idea 
that they, who have suffered so much, can possibly get any 
good from helping others, are touched at last by the infection 
of unselfishness, 

We would suggest that Miss Heddle should take an oppor- 
tunity of correcting a doubtful statement which has crept into 
her story. “ Alastair Stuart, twenty-fourth of Castle Fillin,” 
points to a picture of the battle of Chillianwalla. “I got two 
steps at Chillianwalla,” he says, “...... and Lord Clyde 
seemed pleased.” If he really meant Lord Clyde, who, indeed, 
was present at the head of a division, he would have probably 
said “Colin Campbell.” Lord Gough was in command. 





TWO INDIAN STORIES.* 

Boru of these stories are written, so to speak, by experts. 
Mr. Strang and Mr. Macmillan both know India at first hand, 
and not from books only. We do not wish to depreciate the 
ability of the writers who can make themselves at home in any 
place and at any time,—the late Mr. Henty was an eminent 
example of it; he was familiar enough with any age and any 
country to write about it with ease and credit. But there is a 
special touch that only the local knowledge can give, and it is 
manifest in these two tales. Mr. Strang has the bigger sub- 
ject, for he has to tell the “story of the fight for India.” It 
may be said that the destinies of nations are not decided 
on this day or that, by the event of one battle or another. 
Still, it is impossible not to feel that some days and some 
battles have been critical. Marathon was such a one by 
common consent, and such also was Plassey. Both captured 
the imaginations of men. Athenian thought was moulded 
for many years by the memory of the “men of Marathon,” 
and Clive’s great victory was believed to settle the destiny of 
India foracentury. It is some time, to speak of Mr. Strang’s 
story, before we get to India. The special hero of the tale 
does not come in sight of the shore of Hindostan before p. 104. 
This can scarcely be helped, and it is true that we hear a 
good deal about Clive from the English point of view. (We 
may remind Mr. Strang that Clive could hardly have been 
such a ringleader in mischief at the Market Drayton School as 
is here represented. He was at Merchant Taylors’ School in 
London for four years, and was twelve years of age when he 
entered it.) Once landed in India, the hero does not lack adven- 
tures, and these of no commonplace kind. The persons in the 
drama of his Indian life are vigorously drawn,—the cultured 
scoundrel, Mr. Diggle, alias Peloti, with his ever-ready quota- 
tions from the Latin Grammar; the sturdy “ salt,’ William 
Bulger; the Babu and his son; and the genial merchant, Mr, 
Merriman, with his daughter Phyllis, whom Mr. Strang very 
rightly keeps in the background. The figure of Clive himself 
is discreetly managed. Plassey itself is properly reserved for 
the climax of the story. The tale is told with vigour, from 
that strange Council where Clive himself voted against fighting 
only to upset on his own responsibility the decision arrived at, 
down to the final charge. 

Mr. Macmillan’s story takes us to a time that is some half- 
century later, the Third Mahratta War. The great English- 
man of the time is Elphinstone, and nothing could be more, 
significant of the change which fifty years had brought than 
the contrast between him and the victor of Plassey. The 
struggle which makes the climax of the story, the battle of 
Kirki, bas nothing like the fame of Clive’s great fight—no 








* (1) One of Clive’s Heroes. By Herbert Strang. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. [6s.)——(2.) The Last of the Peshwas. By Michael Macmillan, 
London: Blackie and Son. [2s. 6d.) 
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one would reckon it among the decisive events of history— 
but it was not unlike the earlier conflict. Nor was it barren 
in results, for, as Mr. Macmillan puts it, it was the death- 
blow to Mahratta power. The hero’s personal adventures are 
varied and highly picturesque. The best scene among them 
is where he persuades the brigands who have captured him 
to become his followers and practically to take service 
under the British vaj. The story is not quite as good as we 
have seen before from Mr. Macmillan’s pen. The hero goes 
out with the main object of discovering the fate of a neigh- 
bour, brother, it may be said, to a very interesting young lady. 
The neighbour is found, and his story is interpolated. This 





division of interest is something of a mistake from the 
literary point of view. 
The Empire’s Children. By John Finnemore. (W. and R. 


Chambers. 2s. 6d.)—These seven short stories sketching the life 
of children in the great Colonies and India will delight young 
readers, for they are well told, the local colour is good, and they 
are full of adventure. The two best are “The Story of Seetah, 
the Red Boy” and “The Story of Epuni and Amohia.” The first 
relates the dogged courage and determination of a young Cree 
boy to keep his mother and sisters from starving during a cold 
spell. The fearful cold and the savage scenery are impressively 
described, and Seetah is a fine study of aboriginal endurance. 
Owenee, the patient, stoical Indian mother, appeals to us no less. 
Epuni and Amohia are orphaned Maori children who run away 
from the house of the chief’s cruel wife, and support life by 
spearing fish. The robbery of Epuni’s gum-digging tools 
compels them to appeal to a station, and all ends happily. 
Chandra, the young Hindu mahout, and his elephant ‘ Jung’ will 
be scarcely less interesting to boys. It is an excellent little 
collection, and should make a first-rate present for either boy or 
girl. 

Foray and Fight, by John Finnemore (W. and R. Chambers, 
8s. 6d.), is “the story of the remarkable adventures of an English- 
man and an American in Macedonia.” Young people, happily 
for themselves, can relish stronger fare than suits older palates. 
We should have said that there is too much of the “ unspeakable 
Turk” in this story. That, however, isa matter of taste. Any- 
how, there is plenty of fighting, hair’s-breadth escapes, and so forth, 
and the right people come out at last uppermost, a result which 
is probably less true to life than it should be in Macedonia.—— 
Kidnapped by Pirates. By S. Walkey. (F. Warneand Co. 3s. 6d.) 
—In this story it is not Turks but pirates that we have to do 
with, and the scene is carried back some couple of centuries. It 
is not less full of horrors, but they do not touch us as much, for 
When it is Macedonia that we see, it is almost a 
case of Medea slaying her children on the stage. Wild Life in 
Sunny Lands. By Gordon Stables, M.D. (R.T.S. 3s. 6d.)—Dr. 
Stables has all the skill of an old hand in mixing the ingredients 
of the comic and the terrible. A convict who has been wrongly 
convicted, and who has got a treasure somewhere ; a private detec- 
tive, who, however, has “nothing of the Sherlock Holmes about 
him ”; “ Chips the Carpenter”; “Bramble” and “ Bramley,” who 
are brother and sister; “Old Peggy,” a comic nurse,—these are 
some of the dramatis personae, and Dr. Stables makes them move 
about briskly. It is really superfluous to praise an old favourite 
who never forgets to instruct and never fails to amuse. 


The Boys of Brierley Grange. By Fred. Whishaw. (W. and R. 
Chambers. 3s. 6d.)—A good story of school life is about as hard 
a thing to write as can be imagined, and Mr. Whishaw, clever 
tale-writer as he is, has not made a great success. Somehow 
mysteries, secrets, and surprises seem out of place in such a book, 
—there is no suspicion of anything of the kind in the ideal school- 
story, “Tom Brown.” In The Boys of Brierley Grange we have a 
fire, a theft, a case of sleep-walking, and other complications, 
which seem, as we have said, out of place. What we want is a 
strong study of characters illustrated with some vivid scenes of 
school life. 

The Romance of Early Exploration. By Archibald Williams. 
(Seeley and Co. 5s.)—A young reader who acquires anything 
like a mastery of this book will have learnt a quite creditable 
amount of history and geography. Mr. Williams begins with an 
excellent summary of ancient geography. We might suggest 
that the five-zone thecr; of the earth was a popular belief long 
before the time of Pomponius Mela. It might have been worth 
while to mention Pytheas along with Hanno and Nearchus, 
especially as his is the earliest recorded notice of our own 
island. The second chapter introduces us to the “Journeys of 
the Pilgrims”; the third to the Vikings; and the fourth to the 
Missionary Friars. Each is full of interest, as, indeed, is bound 
to be the case when such stories as that of the Chinese pilgrim, 


all is remote. 
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Hwen Tsang, of the Norse settlements in Greenland, and of 
William of Ruysbroek, with his Tartar experiences, have to be 
told. Marco Polo comes next, and after him a less-known 
personage, Friar Odoric, to whom Sir John Mandeville was 
indebted for no small part of what truth there is in his travels 
From Odoric, who came home in 1330 after fourteen years of 
travel, we pass on to the Moorish traveller, Ibn Batuta, whom 
Mr. Williams calculates to have travelled seventy-five thousand 
miles in his thirty years of travel. That is an imposing figure 
when we consider what travel was in those days, though, of 
course, a London merchant who chooses to live at Brighton far 
exceeds it in the course of ten years. Prince Henry the Navigator 
rightly has a chapter to himself, his work, and his coadjutors, 
But we cannot follow Mr. Williams through his varied story, 
The last of his heroes is Andrew Battell, whose wonderful tale of 
adventure we owe to Samuel Purchas. An intelligent boy could 
hardly have a book which would give him more entertainment 
and more instruction. 

Survivors’ Tales of Great Events. By Walter Wood. (Cassell 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—‘ Each of these stories,” writes Mr. Wood in 
his preface, “is based on one or more personal interviews with 
the survivor of the event described. Colonel T. A. Thompson’; 
narrative of Gettysburg is, we gather, so far an exception that it 
was told in Paris to the editor of the Royal Magazine, and has 
been put by him at Mr. Wood’s service, First comes the story of 
the ‘ Calliope,’ which was taken out of Apia Harbour in Samoa in 
the teeth of a tremendous hurricane. Mr. Marshfield, who tells 
it, was afterwards in the wreck of the ‘ Victoria,’ and narrowly 
escaped going down in the ‘Captain’ (he was transferred just in 
time to the ‘ Excellent’). He tells us that his presentiment of 
disaster was so strong that he had resolved to leave the Service 
sooner than go. Mr. Howton relates how he fought at Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon, four great battles in seven 
weeks. Among other events described are the battle of the Alma 
the defence of Rorke’s Drift, the mutiny at Meerut, the storming 
of the Redan, and the wreck of the ‘ Birkenhead.’ This last is 
told by Corporal Smith, who was then a private in the 12th Foot. 
This is a most fascinating book,—a very happy idea, excellently 
carried out. 

The Sunday at Home. (R.T.S. 7s. 6d.)—This yearly volume is 
even unusually full of good things. A story by Mr. Crockett, to 
begin with, is a0 small attraction; Miss Amy Le Feuvre contri- 
butes another story; and the miscellaneous contents are as varied 
and as excellent in quality as can be desired. In the range of 
subjects the conductors of the magazine seem to us to hit a very 
just medium. We might say that the tone is Sunday-like with- 
out being Sabbatarian. The variety of topics dealt with is quite 
beyond all classification. When we mention one or two papers 
we are quite aware that we pass over many not less worthy of 
notice. Mr.S. Kerchbaum contributes three highly interesting 
papers on New Testament MSS., illustrated with facsimiles. We 
see that he has a very high opinion of the Codex Bezae. He may 
be right. The recently discovered logia have a certain resem- 
blance to the peculiar phrases found in the Codez, but one 
shrinks from the disturbance which would follow if the text 
were remodelled on the lines of D. A paragraph might, we 
think, have been given with advantage to the papyri frag- 
ments. They are insignificant in quantity ; but their age and the 
place where they were found throw back the date of the New 
Testament writings in a very remarkable way. The St. John 
fragment is probably a hundred years older than any of the 
great codices. Not less significant is the passage of Romans 
which some schoolboy has copied or written from memory. 
Schoolboy exercises are always from well-established books, 
There are many biographical papers of special interest; we 
must single out from among them a sympathetic appreciation of 
Dean Farrar. Measured by his influence over boy hearers, who 
are commonly hard to reach, he was a most effective preacher. 

A Sailor’s Garland. Selected and Edited by John Masefield. 
(Methuen and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Though this volume hardly comes 
into the class of “ gift-books,” yet we gladly take this occasion of 
mentioning it as distinctly qualified for a book which should be 
given. Mr. Masefield is at home in his subject, and he has looked far 
and wide and into not a few out-of-the-way and forgotten corners 
for the flowers which he has woven for us here. He begins with 
an interesting introductory chapter. He remarks with perfect 
truth that our earlier poets ‘“‘hardly felt the beauty of the sea, 
though they saw its terror,’—that eminently seafaring nation, 
the Greeks, seem never to have felt itatall. Still, there is plenty 
of material out of which to choose; and Mr. Masefield gives us 
an excellent conspectus of it, with some pertinent criticism. 
Perhaps he is a little hard on Dibdin, whose work he describes 
as “mawkish nonsense.” He quotes from him only one piece, 
“Tom Bowling.” Yet there must have been something more in 
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him to make him so popular. As to the selection, of course it is 


easier to mention omissions than to give credit for pieces properly 
chosen. But why nothing of Thomas Campbell? Or are “Ye 
Mariners of England,” “Copenhagen,” &c., only parts of “the 
mass of verse, mostly execrable,” which was inspired by the 
Napoleonic War? As to quite recent verse, we suppose the 
omissions are due to copyright difficulties. Hence the absence 
of “The Revenge” and the non-appearance of Mr. Swinburne’s 
name in the list of poets. 


‘Tention. By George Manville Fenn. (W. and R. Chambers: 
fs.) Mr. Fenn has constructed this story with no little 
skill, giving it the dramatic unity which goes so far towards 
effectiveness. The two heroes, a private of gentle birth who 
has enlisted for some family reasons and a bugle boy, are 
separated from their comrades during one of the Peninsular 
campaigns. Their efforts to escape the notice of the French, who 
are close at hand, and their adventures generally, with the Spanish 
peasants especially, are admirably told. They bear everything 
with patience and courage, nor does the endurance go without 
reward. They come in the end under the notice of the great man 
himself. No one can fail to recognise the officer with the aquiline 
nose, and he finds that their observations put him into possession 
of some very valuable information——A Heroine of France, 
by Evelyn Everett-Green (T. Nelson and Sons, 2s. 6d.), takes us 
back to the days of Joan Darc—the spelling “d’Arc” is surely 
wrong—and we have her story told from the lips of a young 
French squire, knighted in the course of the story. We have the 
chief scenes of her career pictured for us,—the curious recognition 
of the Dauphin, for instance. Miss Everett-Green has a gift for 
realising, and making her readers realise, bygone times, and this 
volume is a good specimen of her power. Roger the Bold, by 
Captain Brereton (Blackie and Son, 6s.), tells an old story from 
a new point of view. Roger is an Englishman who somehow is 
brought to make common cause with the Aztecs when they 
are striving to resist the Spaniards under Cortes. It seems at 
one time that his lot is to be a very different one, for he is 
doomed to play the part of a victim rather than of an ally, or even 
commander, It must be allowed that all this is very strange; 
but the readers of these books do not much trouble themselves 
about probabilities. Of course, the story ends as it should; 
Roger gets home with substantial results of his enterprise— 
there is a by-plot of a treasure—but could not his escape have 
been made more picturesque if it had been connected with the 
temporary retreat of the Spaniards from Mexico City, with La 
Noche Triste, and the great scene of “ Alvarado’s Leap”? But, 
after all, it is Captain Brereton’s business, not ours, to construct 
plots, With Gordon at Khartum. By Eliza Pollard. (Same 
publishers. 2s. 6d.)—This story would have been the better for 
more concentration. We have to accept the necessity of some 
scenes in England by way of introduction, but the massacre 
at Alexandria and the doings of Arabi might have been 
retrenched. Nor are the pages given to the fortunes of 
Ayesha relevant. It is true that Arabi was in the chain 
of sensations which had an end in the fall of Khartum. 
Still, when we are promised a story about “Gordon at 
Khartum” we are inclined to complain of being kept so 
long away. There are two hundred and forty-eight pages 
in the book, and Gordon makes a first appearance on p. 104. 
The situation at Khartum was such that no story-writer 
could desire a better subject; nor is it the less desirable 
because the uncertainty that surrounds the hero’s death gives the 
writer a free hand. We cannot express ourselves as satisfied 
with Miss Pollard’s use of the opportunity.——Two stories of 
adventure, on the familiar lines of treasure-hunting, are The Golden 
Astrolabe, by W. A. Bryce and H. de Vere Stacpoole (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co., 3s. 6d.),and The Lost Treasure Cave, by 
Everett McNeill (W. and R. Chambers, 5s.) The first of these 
has at least a link with history, for the treasure sought for by the 
two boys of Kiloowan—a place not to be found on the map, but 
lying between Loch Nevis and Ardnamurchan Point—was brought 
thither by a wandering ship of the Spanish Armada. These 
young gentlemen encounter more perils than one would suppose 
likely in the Inner Hebrides, a French pirate among them; but 
hunters for treasure must not expect the course of things to keep on 
ordinary lines. The lines of The Lost Treasure Cave are certainly 
anything but ordinary. The scene is laid in Colorado. It is 
natural that we should meet cowboys there, and we meet them; 
nor is the comic nigger a surprise; but we are not prepared 
for a “chamber hung round with skeletons wearing their 
crowns of gold” and “staring contemptuously at the men of 
another race” who are seeking to rob them of their treasure. 
This is, we take it, quite a new departure for Colorado. We 
shall not say whether the young Highlanders or the Western 
hunters who are seeking this peculiar game succeed or no. 














Those who choose to satisfy themselves will find some exciting 
reading. 

The Flower Fairy-Tale Book. By Isabella C. Blackwood. 
(D. Nutt. 5s.)—Miss Blackwood has made a very creditable 
effort to write new fairy-stories. She has, of course, to use 
the old machinery—the fairy, benevolent or malevolent, the 
adventurous prince and the beautiful princess, the various 
magical properties—without which the fairy-tale cannot be 
worked out. But she contrives with considerable success to use 
these things with a certain freshness and novelty. They are 
ingeniously worked into flower legends or fancies. She does not 
altogether avoid the great peril which threatens the modern who 
deals with fairy lore,—the moral in the fairy world proper is non- 
moral. The greatest of virtues is to be a youngest son of three. 
The illustrations by Mr. C. Bishop-Culpeper are somewhat con- 
ventional, but distinctly attractive. We are glad to meet old 
friends in three volumes from Messrs. Blackie and Son (1s. each), 
—Sindbad the Sailor, Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, and 
Aladdin; or, The Wonderful Lamp. To each of these one or 
more stories are added, The Enchanted Horse, for instance, 
and Camaralzaman and Badoura. ‘The stories are “Retold by 
Gladys Davidson and Illustrated by Helen Stratton.” Both 
pen and pencil have done their work well, but we are 
particularly struck by Miss Stratton’s very boldly drawn 
and spirited pictures——-From Messrs. Blackie we have also a 
collection of stories and rhymes, with pictures. These are mor*ly 
comic; but sometimes, as in Bastable Cove, a story of smuggling 
days, there is a more serious touch. There are many good things 
in the book, but we are bound to say that the rhymes might 
sometimes be better than they are. The Knight Errant of the 
Nursery, by “ The Knight's Father ” (W. and R. Chambers, 3s. 6d.), 
isa story which looksas if it were from life. The illustrations are 
said to be by “The Knight and his Father,” and they are certainly 
vraisemblables. The two versions, for instance, of the battle with 
the Somalis, as the “ Knight” conceived it and the “ Father” saw 
it, are excellent. Both, as, indeed, all the illustrations in the book, 
are signed “ Wm. Parkinson,” and they are distinctly good.—— 
Other comic books for children are Round de Ole Plantation, by G.F. 
Christie (Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d.), in which the humours of negro 
life are made use of, and Little Pickles (same publishers, 1s. 6d.), in 
which we have “Rhymes for Children” by Richard Hunter, the 
rhymes being in the “ Limerick” form, and the illustrations by 
Ruth Cobb. Both are good, but we should put the pictures in 
the first place. There is plenty of fun in Peter Pickles and his 
Dog ‘ Fido’ (D. Nutt, 2s. 6d.) Pickles is a very naughty boy who 
has more success than he deserves. Let us hope that the pictorial 
story of his misdeeds will not be too demoralising. Road, Rail, 
and Sea (Blackie and Son, 1s.) is quite a realistic account of 
young people’s travels by "bus, train, and steamboat. Three 
children, for instance, aver that they “never had such fun as in 
crossing the Atlantic in a liner.” Tige—his Story. By R. F. 
Outcault. (W.and R. Chambers. 2s. 6d. net.)—‘ Tige’ is a bull- 
dog, and he relates, among other things, the misdeeds of a certain 
Master Baxter,—one of them, by the way, being imitated from a 
famous practical joke by Theodore Hook, who sent orders to 
scores of tradesmen purporting to come from a single customer. 
The Browns: a Book of Bears (same publishers, 3s. 6d.) has 
some remarkably good pictures by N. Parker. The verses by B, 
Parker are scarcely equal, but pass muster sufficiently well. 
We have also to mention the following in which the humour is 
very broad and simple, as, indeed, the titles sufficiently indicate :— 
The Silly Submarine, by Charles Robinson and Walter Copeland 
(Blackie and Son, 1s. net); and from the same publishers, The 
Mad Motor (1s.), The Awful Airship (1s.); also Dolly’s Doings, 
Dolly’s House, and Dolly Land (6d. net each). There is something 
very clever about the last little books. 

The Bottom of the Bread Pan. By EleanoraH. Stooks. (R.T.S. 
8s. 6d.)—Miss Stooks deals with a theme which never fails to 
interest. A mother and four daughters, left penniless by the 
death of the head of the house, resolve to earn their living,—the 
mother, according toa commonly accepted conviction, is a helpless 
onlooker. The story of their struggle is well told, perhaps with 
more help from coincidences than quite accords with probabilities. 
We do not expect or wish to have in such a case such a record as 
we might have in a tale of the “Mean Streets” kind. That 
would show us the four women struggling on with but the barest 
success down to middle age. Our four are all attractive, and two 
of them are disposed of by the ultima ratio of marriage. A third, 
who is the prettiest of them all, might follow in their steps if she 
chose, and the fourth, with her mother, is provided for by an 
opportune legacy. This is all as it should be—on paper; and we 
should not like anything else. 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal. (Cassell and Co. 7s. 6d.)—This 
“ magazine of useful and entertaining literature” gives a supply 
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as varied and as copious as we have been for many years accus- 
tomed to find in it. The chief items are “Some Personal 
Reminiscences,” by Mr. G. R. Sims, and “Real Stories from a 
Detective’s Note-Book,” by Mr. J. L. Beeston. Then there are 
interviews and “Personal Chats ”—in which politicians, preachers, 
naturalists, and “all sorts and conditions of men” are repre- 
sented—short stories to be numbered by scores, and miscel- 
laneous items which must be counted by hundreds. We could 
fill columns, if we had them at command, with extracts, instruc- 
tive or amusing. One must suffice, not untimely, as the football 
season is at its height. A pavilion was to be erected on a football 
ground, and the architect proposed a referee’s room with two 
windows. A member objected. A referee had lately escaped 
from a justly indignant crowd by a back window. That must 
not happen again. “One referee, one window.” The same 
publishers also send us Chums: an Illustrated Paper for Boys (8s.) 
Stories, long and short, biographical notices of eminent persons, 
records of sport, items humorous and other, make up a variety 
suitable, as far as we have been able to examine the volume, to 
the readers for whom it is intended. There are many illustra- 
tions, the frontispiece being a fine reproduction of Mr. Eyre 
Crowe’s “ Nelson’s Last Farewell to England.” 

Young England. (57 Ludgate Hill. 5s.)—This “ Magazine for 
Boys” seems to be well adapted to its purpose. The two chief 
items among its contents are “ Day by Day in a Deep-water Ship” 
and a story of school life under the title of “ Rivals and Chums.” 





The first of these lies,as may be supposed, outside our range of | 


criticism. The writer describes from his own experience as an 
apprentice. We do not doubt that he will carry his young 
readers with him,—whether actually to sea or not, we cannot say. 
The school tale has many merits. It is told in vigorous, idiomatic 
language, the school dialect being ingeniously clothed in so much 
literary form as is needed and no more,—you cannot give the 
dialect itself any more than a reporter can give the words of an 
average speaker. We think that the transformation of the fainéant 
into the very vigorous person whois the hero of the tale makes too 
large a demand on our faith. No one in the school knows that 


into a “ wing three-quarter,” and wins back lost honours for his 
school. Still, “Rivals and Chums” is a well-told story. And 
there are many other good things in the volume. 

Every Boy’s Book of Natural History. By Percival Westell. 
(R.T.S. 3s. 6d.)—We scarcely need to do more than describe this 
volume if we would commend it to our readers. In the first 
place, it comes praised by Lord Avebury. Then the author 
has put together a great amount of instructive and curious 
matter gathered from his own experience and from the 
writings of others; and the Rev. S. N. Sedgwick has col- 
laborated by contributing a number of photographs and by adding 
two chapters of directions as to the use of photographic processes. 
The things treated of are classified and in a way catalogued. We 
have “Mammals,” “Birds,” “ Reptiles, Amphibians, c.,” 
“ Butterflies, &c.,” “ Wild Flowers,” and “ On the Farm.” 

By Bitter Experience. By Scott Graham. (S. W. Partridge. 
2s.)—This is described as “A Story of the Evils of Gambling.” 
It is not well, perhaps, for a writer to show his hand in this way. 
The metaphor is appropriate; the moral should not be labelled. 
The story has merits, but it is not improved by being written, so 
There is a certain infection of formality in it, 
Did ever a man propose in such periods as Leslie uses : “ Forgive 
me for reminding you of sucha painful episode, sweet! It was 
then that I saw what you were,—self-controlled, clear-headed and 


to speak, to order. 


unselfish to a degree” ? 

The Child’s Christmas. Pictured by Charles Robinson. Text 
by Evelyn Sharp. (Blackie and Son. 6s. net.)—Here we have 
pencil and pen cleverly portraying for us the belongings and 
circumstances of Christmas. The pudding is stirred, the carol- 
singers come, the Christmas-cards are addressed, hampers are 
packed, the guests arrive, Santa Claus pays his visit—the writer 
heard the other day of some children in Canadian backwoods 
looking for his footsteps in the snow—the dinner, with songs and 
speeches, is held,—such things we have portrayed for us in a 
way that cannot fail to please the children, who have a taste for 
the real as well for the fanciful. 


Bibles. By the Rev. Sidney N. 
Sedgwick. (Bagster and Sons. 5s.)—Mr. Sedgwick takes us from 
the Samaritan Pentateuch to Tyndale’s translation. There is a 
refreshing breadth about his views of things. He gives utterance 
to the feeling with which many of us must read the dealing of Ezra 
with the “ strange women,” who were certainly not to blame, what- 
ever may have been the case with the Jews to whom they were 
married. In the second story we are taken to Alexandria when | 
the struggle between Orthodox and Arian was at its height, and 


The Romance of Precious 
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he had ever played football, when all of a sudden he blossoms out | 


; &@less fragrant world. 


'a useful one. 








George the Cappadocian comes out better than we have been used 
to think of him. The Lindisfarne Gospel brings in the Danes 
and the Irish Psalter St. Columba in the stormy days of his Irish 
life. Then we have the story of how the Codex Rerae was 
acquired at Toledo. “ Wickliffe’s Bible” and “Anne Boleyn’s 
Testament” conclude the series. The idea is a good one, and hag 
been carried out with no little literary skill and in a Spirit of 
comprehensive sympathy. 

Miss Lavender’s Boy, and other Sketches. By Amy Le Feuvre. 
(R.T.S. 2s.)—These eight sketches are touched with the power 
and feeling which we are accustomed to find in Miss Le Feuvre’s 
work. They are in various tones,—now the note is of sadness 
now of cheerfulness. The first sketch, from which the volume is 
named, is a tale of self-sacrifice; “ What the Wind Did” js a 
story of true love; “ David and the Giant,” though serious enough 
has a touch of humour in it. = 

The Wolf-Men. By Frank Powell. (Cassell and Co. 3s, 6d.) 
—This “Tale of Amazing Adventure in the Under World” 
ought to satisfy the very strongest appetite for horrors. In 
such creatures as the great saurian, the spider as tall as a man, 
and the wolf-men themselves, not at all like the pious Hyper. 
boreans of Greek fancy—the scene is the Polar regions, only that 
| they are visited in a submarine—we have horrors piled on horrors, 
| It is to be hoped that the boy-reader is not visited by such things 
| in his dreams.——Not a bad alterative might be found in The 
| Escape of the Mullingong, by G. E. Farrow (Blackie and Son, 5s.), 
in which these monstrous creations of fancy are presented in a 
| comic aspect. Mr. Farrow is a leading light in the “ Alice in 

Wonderland ” school—he will not, we are sure, resent the descrip- 
| tion—and touches all these with a fun and fancy of his own —— 
| Yet another change may be found in Yoppy: the Autobiography 

of a Monkey, by Mollie Lee Clifford (Gay and Bird, 5s.) Possibly 
| the monkey who tells of his doings in this amusing book is as 
| remote from the real as the monsters, tragic or comic, who are 

pictured in the books noticed above; still, it will be found enter- 
| taining to read about him. He is at least the conventional 
monkey very well drawn. 

The Fiddle-String. By R. H. Bretherton. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co. 2s. 6d.)—We remember reading of a Princess, 
possibly from the Hesperides or Araby the Blest, whose finely 
cultivated sense of smell was sorely troubled when she came into 
Something of the sort commonly befell 
Phyllis of “ the Fiddle-String ” 
a slate pencil, a person whose knees “popped,” or who did not 
manage false teeth properly, agonised her. It was worse when 
she heard at night the grounding of a steamer on the river-bar, 
and added to the terror the belief that everybody was drowned. 
However, she had her compensations, and this story will tell how 
one of these came about. It would spoil the tale if we revealed 
anything more. It must be enough to say that the matter is in 
every way most skilfully managed, both in what is told and in 





with her subtle sense of hearing; 


what is left to be imagined.——If it can be contrived that 
Brought Out of Peril, by Emma Leslie (R.T.S., 2s.), should 
be read by the right people, the story should do no 
little good. Fanny Brown in her first place buys a 


watch on the instalment system. This would not be so bad, 
except that, of course, she would pay for it far more than it was 
worth ; but many evils are somehow linked on toit. Once at least 
there is a little too much of the sensational—if a moral is to be 
enforced there must be no exaggeration—but the book should be 
Life in the Making, by Julia Hack (same pub- 
lishers, 2s.), is told with some force, and is likely to interest many 
readers. If we are to label it with a moral, it would be “ Jealousy 
is cruel as the grave.” There is no little tragedy in it, but the 
poetical justice which is so much at a discount in modern fiction 
prevails in the end. Audrey’s Old Man. By Dorothy Baird. 
(Same publishers. 2s.)—There is something that corresponds in 
the writing of tales to the openings of chess. Here we have what 
may be called the “ Bank Failure” opening. Mrs. Carew and her 
daughter lose nearly all their income in this way. Here comes 
” variation. They take in a very unpromising- 
looking inmate. But he is an angel entertained unawares, and 
everything turns out as it should. Doris Hamlyn, by R. 0. 
Chester (T. Nelson and Sons, 2s.), has no particular moral, 
except it be to illustrate the maxim about the course of true 
But it is a pleasantly varied story, and will make good 








in the “ Lodger 
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reading. 

New Epirions.—We have received from Messrs. Blackie and 
Son the following new editions of stories all of which have at one 
time or other been noticed in these columns. These are Condemned 
as a Nihilist and Under Lord Wellington’s Command, both tales by 


| Mr. Henty, and belonging to the welcome reprint of his works; 


Bunyip Land, by G. Manville Fenn; Lords of the World, by the 


‘Rev. A. J. Church; The Boy Hero of Erin, by C. Squire; Olaf the 
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Glorious, by Robert Leighton ; The Cléver Miss Follett, by T. K. 
Denney; The Golden Age, by Ismay Thorne; Hugh Herbert’s 
Iwheritauce, by Caroline Austen; Down Snow Stairs, by Alice 
Corktan; To Greenland and the Pole, by Gordon Stables, R.N. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


TWO BUDDHIST COUNTRIES. 

Western Tibet and the British Borderland. By Charles A. 
Sherring, M.A., F.R.G.S. (Edward Arnold. 21s. net.)—Mr. 
Sherring’s book on Western Tibet is the outcome of a political 
mission on which he was sent by the Indian Government for the 
purpose of examining a little-known country and of estimating 
its commercial possibilities. The qualification of the author for 
his task is a long and close acquaintance with the tribes of British 
India upon the Tibetan borderland; but he labours under the 
double disadvantage of having no previous knowledge of Tibet, 








save that derived from books, and no acquaintance with the 
| 7s. 6d. net.) —This portion of that important literary enterprise 


language. Now interpreters are a broken reed in the matter of 
supplying correct information, and comparisons drawn between 
the customs of Western and of Central Tibet are scarcely so 


conclusive as they might have been if the author had been | 


Moreover, Mr. Sherring is apt 


an eyewitness in both cases. 
He knows how high a 


to be led astray by his own learning. 
place the country through which he travelled occupies in 


| portions dealing with foreign affairs. 


Hindu and in Buddhist mythology, and he is inclined to | 


regard with too generous an eye the desolate grandeur of that 


holy land of lake and mountain, and to overlook the fact that to | 


Buddhists the religious and the political significance of Central | 


Tibet are infinitely more important. 


Indeed, it may well be | 


| 


questioned whether Mr. Sherring is right in stating that at the 


present moment Western Tibet is of “enormous importance” to 
us, Captain Rawling, in his admirable account of the expedition 
he undertook from Lhasa in tae winter of 1904, does not leave 
his readers with that impression. He is chiefly occupied in 
describing the extreme barrenness of Western Tibet and the 
seantiness of the population. The district south of Gartok, 
which Captain Rawling did not visit, seems to be better favoured ; 


unduly, but it is difficult to understand why the author should 
exhibit misgivings when he speaks of the influx of Chinese. If 
these immigrants were to be controlled skilfully, they would bring 
as great a prosperity as that which they have brought to the 
Malay States, where the racial and physical conditions are not 
unlike those of Siam. Mr. Thompson himself admits that the 
children born of mixed Chinese and Siamese parentage are 
“among the brightest class in the country.” The same thing, it 
may be observed, has been found to be the case in Burma. He 
gives an interesting account, and excellent photographs, of the 
great group of temples at Ankor Wat. They present many archaeo- 
logical problems of which the solution is of great moment in 
determining the history both of Buddhism: and of Hinduism in 
the Far East. The French have done much to facilitate the study 
of them. 








ENGLAND FROM 1801 TO 1887. 
The History of England from Addington’s Administration to the 
Close of William IV.’s Reign (1801-1837). By the Hon. George 
C. Brodrick and J. K, Fotheringham, M.A. (Longmans and Co. 


of Messrs. Longman, “The Political History of England,” was 
undertaken by the late Warden of Merton. But when he 
died in 1903 only three chapters of the work had been com- 
pleted. It had, therefore, to be finished, and even recast, by 
Mr. Fotheringham, who had been assisting Mr. Brodrick in the 
But we are assured that 
Mr. Fotheringham “has been scrupulous in retaining the 
expression of Mr. Brodrick’s views, and where possible his words,” 
and the spirit of that cultured and academic Whiggism, touched 
with modern political emotion, of which the Warden of Merton 
was one of the ablest exponents. It covers that most important 
period in British history which witnessed the downfall of Napoleon, 
the death of Pitt, Roman Catholic Emancipation, and the first 
Reform Bill. Peel and Melbourne, Huskisson and Liverpool, 


| Castlereagh and Canning, figure in its pages. There are no purple, 


but it will probably be long before the yearly trade over the | 


passes will suffer a notable increase. It must be remembered 
that Western Tibet lies on the road to nowhere. It is shut in by 
rugged and almost uninhabited mountains and plateaux, exceed- 
ingly waterless, and of too great an elevation to admit of much 
farther cultivation. On the other hand, Lhasa and the great 
towns round it are in direct communication both with China and 
with the Central Asiatic dominions of Russia. It is true that 
there is gold in the mountains north of Western Tibet, but the 
overwhelming physical difficulties which would have to be 
encountered before it could be brought to market will dis- 
courage concession-hunters for many a long year to come. No 
wellwisher of Tibet will regret that this should be the case. 
The working of gold is not a safe road to happiness for any 
country. ‘The conclusion we would draw is that the solution 
of the problem of our future dealings with the Tibetans will 
be found at Lhasa, not elsewhere, and that so long as we are 
unable, through lack of funds, to construct a good road into 
Central Tibet, we need not trouble to spend money over the com- 
munications with the Western province. It is to be hoped that 
some means will ultimately be found of co-ordinating the control 
along our Tibetan borderland. At present we are working too 
much by districts arranged in water-tight compartments. The 
best chapters in Mr. Sherring’s book are those which he devotes 
to the Bhotia tribes on the frontier, a people who are gradually 
being absorbed by Hinduism. ‘The process has been traced 
through other examples by Sir Alfred Lyall in his Asiatic 
studies, and it is never without interest. Those who study 
questions of race and creed will welcome the present contribution 
to their knowledge on these subjects. Mr. Sherring has nothing 
but praise to give to the native commercial agent whom the 





or even very brilliant, passages in the book, much less new and 
startling theories of political or social incidents. But the 
judgments passed on now tolerably familiar developments, both 
at home and abroad, are always fair and lucid. Both Mr 
Brodrick and Mr. Fotheringham have been careful to suppres 
their predilections or prejudices, although one stumbles occa- 
sionally on a passage like this, which speaks for itself :— 
“The violence of O’Connell’s language was unmeasured, and as 
was said by Sheil, ‘every altar became a tribune,’ but perfect 
order was maintained throughout. The terrorism which has 
since disgraced Irish elections and vitiated the whole representa- 
tion of Ireland had no place in this startling victory, and the 
impression produced by it was thereby infinitely enhanced.” The 
tone of the work may be gathered from the pronouncement on 
Pitt :—* His lofty eloquence, which has been described as a gift 
independent of statesmanship, was, indeed, a product of states- 
manship, for it consisted in no mere witchery of words, but in a 
luminous and convincing presentation of essential facts. He may 
have been inferior to his own father in fiery rhetoric, to Peel in 
comprehensive grasp of domestic policy, and to Gladstone in the 
political experience gained by sixty years of political life, but in 
capacity for command he was inferior to none.” The last chapter 
in the volume deals with “ Literature and Social Progress.” The 
criticism is notable mainly for common-sense :—*“ The easy flow of 
his [Scott’s} style, the vivid energy of his thought, the graphic 
power of his descriptions, his shrewd and robust sympathy with 
human nature, and the evident simplicity of his own character, 
not unmingled with flashes of true poetical insight, justly rendered 
him the most popular writer of his time.” 








THE HYGIENE OF MIND. 
The Hygiene of Mind. By T.8. Clouston. (Methuen and Co, 
7s. 6d. net.)—To appeal to the general reader upon a subject based 
essentially upon scientific knowledge is often enough to court 


Indian Government has appointed at Gartok. It is worth voting | failure, and it is therefore saying a great deal to acknowledge 
that we have owed much to native agents in the course of our | that Dr. Clouston’s painstaking effort in this book should meet 


hitherto stormy relations with Tibet, and still more noteworthy 
is the change that has taken place in the official attitude towards 
us. Mr. Sherring met with consistent friendliness throughout 
his mission. Lotus Land. By P. A. Thompson, B.A., A.M.LC. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 16s. net.)—Mr. Thompson’s Lotus Land 
does not touch on political difficulties. As far as we are con- 
cerned, there are few to encounter in Siam, for our treaties with 
France have gone far to solve them. The book gives a delightful 
picture of a people not over-anxious to march in the van of 





with a large measure of success. The author’s aim is to instruct 
the lay public in the hygiene of mind from birth to adult life, 
and from adult life to decadence. He describes the human mind 
as the acme of organic evolution, and the hygiene of mind as the 
hygiene of brain and body, whatever the metaphysicians may say. 
He disposes of the various controversies in regard to the influence 
of heredity by taking the view of “the man in the street” that 
the progeny of a drunkard and a lunatic cannot be and is not 


good stock. He holds that prudent supervision, based on scientific 


Progress and of a country the wealth of which lies at present | knowledge, can enormously benefit future generations, and he sets 


almost dormant. Far be it from us to wish to hasten matters 


himself to explain the principles upon which this end is to be 
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attained. His materials are ample, betray wide experience, and 
on the whole are thoughtfully and wisely utilised. People who 
read this book will presumably read it, not for entertainment, 
but for information. It is to be regretted, therefore, that no 
sufficient effort has been made to be concise and clear. Needless 
repetitions are noticeable, and discursive talk intervenes at 
inopportune points to break the thread of interest. For instance, 
on p. 178 the statement that fresh air is desirable for adolescents 
is made no less than three times at intervals of six or seven lines. 
The recommendation of nine and a half hours’ sleep for adolescents 
occurs on pp. 145, 152, and 184. The advice that a child is not 
to be made to think that eating too much jam is a heinous sin 
is given on pp. 121 and 189. Pp. 117, 118, and half of 119 are 
entirely taken up with discursive talk when the reader is anxiously 
hunting for the promised description of the first mental activities 
shown in babyhood, this information being at last found at the 
bottom of p. 119. In our view, condensation and more attention 
to style would have greatly increased the influence of Dr. 
Clouston’s work. , 








THE LAND OF PARDONS. 


The Land of Pardons. By Anatole Le Braz. (Methuen and Cc, 
7s. 6d.)—Not the least interesting fact in connexion with this 
fascinating volume is the description by the translator of the way 
in which she discovered the original work. While on the way to 
the Pardon of Saimt Yves she stumbled at a little wayside junction 
in a pouring rain at a poor little stall on a small volume 
“standing between ‘One Hundred Ways to Cook Eggs’ and a 
very objectionable novel that I had sampled before.” For three- 
francs-fifty she secured the book, and in doing so obtained the 
utmost pleasure. “I liked my book before I had cut through 
the introduction. I loved it as I finished the Pardon of the Poor.” 
So she hastened to translate the work which had given her such 
exquisite pleasure. And certainly this volume on the various 
Pardons of Brittany—the Poor, the Singers, Fire, the Mountain, 
and the Sea—with its fascinating introduction, deserves all the 
enthusiasm Miss Gostling has bestowed upon it. Delightful 
French has, in fact, been rendered into delightful English. It 
is not necessary, and is hardly possible, to enter into details; 
that would involve a minute consideration of each chapter. But 
apart from its interest as a full revelation of the religious life of 
France, it is of great sociological value. Take, for example, 
what it tells of the poor fishing-clans scattered along the 
coast :— 

“In their villages, comfort is almost unknown. The men are 
away for five or six months of the year toiling among the difficult 
and dangerous fisheries of Iceland and Newfoundland; and many 
never come back. Then their families, falling into distress, go to 
swell the ranks of the chercheurs de pain. Now it is well known 
that in Brittany begging, far from being considered a disgrace, 
is almost looked upon as an honourable occupation. The poor, 
like the witless, are regarded as sacred beings; whoever fails to 
show them respect runs the risk of eternal damnation. So every 
one treats them with the greatest consideration, and they have 
their bowl on the dresser, their mattress in the barn or the stable. 
In the district of Tréguier they form a regular society, and 
proudly style themselves the clients of Saint Yves...... The 
Pardon of Saint Anne is one of the safety-valves through which 
these rough creatures blow off the superfluous steam of their 
repressed spirits. I have heard grave, respectable people and 
officials reproach them for the almost brutal impetuosity with 
which they rush to any merry-making. And it is true; they 
fling themselves at it head lowered, joyous, heedless, wasteful, 
scattering the savings of weeks or months.” 





-_ — 





CIRCLE-SQUARING AND PERPETUAL MOTION. 


The Seven Follies of Science. By John Phin. (A. Constable and 
Co. 5s. net.)—There is a curious attraction for certain minds in 
the announcement that a problem is insoluble. At once they 
neglect all more promising lines of inquiry and set themselves to 
wrestle with it. Partly this is due to a kind of diseased vanity, 
which makes them think that they will succeed where all the wise 
men of the world have failed; partly to a more respectable 
motive, such as keeps exploring parties dashing themselves in 
vain against the white fastnesses of the Poles. The record of 
such attempts provides an entertaining subject, which has been 
handled by De Morgan and Mr. W. W. R. Ball in well-known 
books. A more popular treatment of the same material has been 
essayed, with considerable success, by Mr. Phin, whose little book 
will be read with interest by such as are unfamiliar with the 
queer crazes that it records. There are, of course, various 
degrees of folly in the self-taught geniuses who grapple with 
insoluble problems. The circle-squarers, for instance, are entirely 
foolish people. Mathematicians have shown that the circum- 
ference of a circle is incommensurable with its diameter, and 














































































consequently that the two cannot be measured in the same units, 
If we take the diameter as one, then the circumference jg given 
by the well-known fraction 3.14159 ...... » which mathematicians 
represent by the symbol x. This fraction never ends; it has been 
calculated to more than six hundred decimal places, by men with 
more leisure than brains, but it still goes on for ever. The 
circle-squarers think that they can hit upon some dodge which 
will surpass the methods of the mathematicians, and of course 
they not only waste their time, but betray their ignorance, Those 
who seek for perpetual motion are not quite so foolish. The only 
obstacle in their way is the doctrine of the conservation of 
energy, which tells us that we cannot get work done without 
corresponding expenditure of energy,—in other words, that every. 
thing has to be paid for. It is quite conceivable that, just as the 
alchemists hit upon some valuable chemical discoveries in their 
attempts to produce gold from lead, the seekers after perpetual 
motion may come across some hitherto unsuspected and untapped 
source of energy. The recent researches into radio-activity have 
revealed such a source in the interatomic energy which is 
probably possessed by all matter. At the same time, it must be 
confessed that all the attempts at perpetual motion of which Mr, 
Phin tells us were based either on fraud or on fallacy. Mr. Phin 
deals with many other quaint and out-of-the-way subjects, such 
as the elixir of life, ever-burning lamps, the transmutation of 
metals, and the universal solvent. His book is a very agreeable 
excursion into a forgotten but curious field of human inquiry. 








SPITSBERGEN. 

No Man’s Land. By Sir Martin Conway. (Cambridge 
University Press. 103. 6d. net.)—Sir Martin Conway holds a high 
place among the modern explorers of Spitsbergen, and in the 
handsome volume now before us he adds to his services to 
geographers by writing a full and entertaining account of the 
work done by his predecessors, from the discovery of Barends, 
three hundred and ten years ago, down to the beginning of the 
scientific exploration of this desolate country. The actual date of 
the discovery was June 17th, 1596, when Barends—his real name 
was Willem Barendszoon, though he is commonly known by the 
abbreviation—caught sight of the “high land entirely covered 
with snow” which he named Spitsbergen, “for the great and 
high points that were on it.” Sir Martin Conway appeals to 
geographers and others not to dim the Dutch glory by writing 
the name “ Spitzbergen,” as is too commonly done. Barends did 
not live long to enjoy the fame of his discovery, but his expedi- 
tion is still regarded as “one of the glories of Holland's heroic 
days.” ‘The first exploitation of the new land was due to the 
English Muscovy Company, who sent out an expedition to kill 
walruses and boil them down into oil. Early in the seventeenth 
century Spitsbergen became an important seat of the whale 
fishery, which Sir Martin Conway describes from the original 
records in a very entertaining manner. He suggests that a 
novelist in search of an unexploited scene might here find the 
materials fora romance. “The scene of it might be placed in 
Smeerenburg in its great days, when women also spent their 
summers in that Arctic settlement in the pursuit of their avoca- 
tions.” Smeerenburg was the headquarters of the whalers, where 
the ships of the different countries anchored, each beside its own 
“cookery,” or establishment for boiling down the blubber. 
Sometimes there were lively affrays between the rival whalers, 
akin to that which Mr. Kipling has described in one of his poems. 
Sir Martin Conway brings his narrative down to 1837, when the 
scientific exploration of the country may be said to have begun. 
A compendious bibliography and some good illustrations add to 
the value of his excellent book. 








MORE TALES BY UNCLE REMUS. 

For old sake’s sake we should come to any book with Unclo 
Remus in it with pleasure; but there is no disguising the fact 
that Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s new volume, Told by Uncle Remus 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.), has disappointed us. Either we 
are older, or Uncle Remus is; whatever the reason, we have not 
been able to laugh, and unless there is laughing to encourage 
one, the old man’s clipped and distorted English is very difficult 
reading. ‘De reason,” Uncle Remus says (on p. 59), that he 
“don’t like ter tell no tale ter grown folks, speshually ef dey er 
white folks, is dat dey’ll take it an’ put it by de side er some 
yuther tale what dey got in der min’ and take on a slonchidickler 
grin of superiority.” Well, we have no superior grin, but we 
have certainly put these new tales beside some other tales that 
we had in mind—Uncle Remus’s own—and we have found them 
vastly inferior. The pity of it is that Uncle Remus might have 
been telling the old tales again. The scheme of this book shows 





us the old man, twenty years after, welcoming the little son of the 
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——— 
little boy to whom he told the original stories. This little son is 
, modern child with a foolish mother, and the old man’s great 
ides, working in collusion with Miss Sally, the grandmother, is 

health and an open-air sagacity into him. So far all is well. 
But when the little son asks for such stories as his father used to 
hear, Uncle Remus (with the reading public in mind) thinks it 
right that they should all be new ones. And oh how much better 
in material and better in telling the old ones were! Our suggestion 
is that that generation which as yet knows not Brer Rabbit in 
his prime should come to him by way of this volume, working 
wack to the “ Nights with Uncle Remus,” and taking this rather 
as primer than sequel. Then all will be well. 








THE CHATEAUX OF TOURAINE. 

The Chateaux of Towraine. By M. H. Lansdale. Illustrated 
with Pictures by Jules Guérin, and by Photographs. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 24s. net.)—The strange drawings of M. Guérin are 
perhaps the chief attraction of this handsome book. At first, 
and to the inartistic eye, they are more startling than beautiful ; 
and some of them suffer more than others from the muddy atmo- 
sphere of their reproduction. But it cannot be denied that they 
have a charm and distinction all their own. They breathe in 
several cases the spirit of the days when these glorious buildings 
were at their height of life and splendour. This may be said 
specially, perhaps, of the twilight picture of the Chateau de 
Loches seen from the town. That the actual drawing is exquisite 
almost goes without saying. The other illustrations, all from 
fine photographs, show us often unfamiliar corners. Even those 
who have had the happiness of wandering in Touraine may have 
missed the mediaeval castle of Luynes, perched high on its ridge 
above the Loire. Neither does every one know Cheverny, which 
has the unusual fate of being inhabited by descendants of its 
fifteenth-century founder. And Azay-le-Rideau, with all its 
exquisite, dreamy beauty, is hardly so familiar to the world as 
the great names of Chambord, Chenonceaux, and the rest. 
When the present writer visited Azay it still contained the 
collection of most interesting historical portraits — from 
Charles VII. to Louis XV.—which was sold and dispersed in 
1901. Azay and its pictures ought never to have been parted. 
The book is agreeably written, and full of historical and 
antiquarian information. Those who know Touraine will read 
it with interest, and those who do not will at least wish to make 
the wonderful province the scene of their next holiday. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Progress of Science in the Century. By J. Arthur Thomson.— 
Progress of Art in the Century. By William Sharp and Elizabeth 
A. Sharp.—Discoveries and Explorations in the Century. By 
Charles G. D. Roberts. “ Nineteenth Century Series.” (W. and 
R. Chambers. 5s. net per vol.)—There has been an unaccountable 
delay in the publication of the latter volumes of the somewhat 
unequal “ Nineteenth Century Series,” edited by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, and published by a Canadian firm. Professor Thomson, 
of Aberdeen, tells us, for instance, that his book was completed in 
1902, and was already in type when the discovery of radium and 
its properties arrived to modify some of the statements in his 
sections on physics and chemistry. This seems rather a pity. 
However, it is better to have such excellent volumes as these 
three late than never. They are quite among the best which 
have appeared in this series. Professor Thomson has written a 
most lucid and charming account of tlie progress of science in the 
nineteenth century,—a true fairy-tale. It is only natural that the 
section on biology, which is his own subject, should be better done 
than the rest of the volume. There are few writers on biology 
who have so simple and direct a method of exposition as Professor 
Thomson. The late William Sharp, with the aid of Mrs. Sharp, 
has left us one of his most readable books in his narrative of the 
progress of painting in the nineteenth century, which he rightly 
begins with Constable, the father of the modern French school. 
One may at times dissent from Mr. Sharp’s critical opinions, but 
his work is always suggestive and to be read with pleasure. It is 
rather a pity that the scheme of the work forced him to huddle 
up the history of music into a rather inadequate concluding 
section of the same book. Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts, one of the 
most gifted of Canadian authors, has written the history of 
exploration in the right romantic vein, and no better book of 
the kind could be put into the hands of the adventurously 
minded boy. 








THE FUTURE OF OUR CANALS. 
Our Waterways. By Urquhart A. Forbes and W. H. R. Ashford. 


us a valuable treatise on the past history and future possible 
utilisation of our British canals and waterways, which may 
profitably be studied in conjunction with Mr. Pratt’s book, 
which represents the reverse of the medal]. The canals were un- 
fortunate in being practically ruined by the competition of the 
infant railway system, the managers of which found it desirable in 
many cases to acquire control of the neighbouring canals, and so to 
preserve a monopoly of the traffic. Mr. Empson lately declared, 
in his evidence before the Royal Commission on Canals now 
sitting, that railway companies were still in the habit of 
strangling water traffic in the hope of getting all traffic into 
their own hands so as to be able to charge higher rates. From 
such a book as this of Messrs. Urquhart and Ashford we can 
learn what an obstacle has thus been put in the way of a most 
convenient and inexpensive system of transport for heavy freight. 
In their two final chapters they sketch out the various schemes 
which have been suggested for the resuscitation of our water- 
ways. Three chief methods have been proposed,—the placing of 
all canals under the supervision of the Board of Trade, the estab- 
lishment of a central Canal Trust, and the nationalisation of our 
waterways. The last is the one which they favour, and they give 
their reasons for believing that the initial expense involved 
would be speedily recouped by the immense incentive thus given 
to commercial enterprise. Their sensible and well-informed book 
should be in the hands of all who are interested in the question 
of water transport in this country. 








THE BOOK OF MACKAY. 

The Book of Mackay. By Angus Mackay. (Norman Macleod, 
Edinburgh.)—This is an excellent specimen of literature of 
the family history character. To the ordinary reader its size— 
it runs to nearly five hundred pages of large type—and amplitude 
of genealogical detail may prove unattractive; but these will 
doubtless be appreciated by members of the Clan Mackay, which 
owns as chieftain that accomplished sociologist, diplomatist, and 
scholar, Lord Reay, and which is identified mainly with the 
northern region of Strathnaver. Mr. Angus Mackay, who ig 
responsible for the letterpress of the book, and who has in its 
preparation had the advantage of examining the hitherto un- 
published papers of the Reay family, does ample justice to all 
distinguished, and not a few obscure, members of his clan, 
including General Mackay, the trusted friend of William of Orange, 
who was defeated at Killiecrankie and killed at Steenkirk. He 
writes as a rule a level, sensible style, but occasionally gets into 
raptures, as when he deals with the Mackay poet, Rob Donn :— 
“There are pieces of Rob Donn that put him in the front rank 
of eighteenth-century poets, be they English or Gaelic. Take, 
for instance, his ode to the aged Ian MacEachan, now no longer 
able to go south to the markets as of yore. It is a splendid piece 
of imagery, the work of a master-hand. The ideas fly like sparks 
of fire from an anvil, and the touch is as airy as a feather. Or 
for humour take Macroy’s Breeks, or for razor-like sarcasm Rob 
Gray—the lashing of the latter is Byronic.” Such enthusiasm is 
pardonable ; and as a rule Mr. Mackay is content to be a scrupu- 
lously accurate historian and painstaking genealogist. The value 
of the work is greatly enhanced by its illustrations, which include 
portraits and book-plates. 








TALES FROM THE TALMUD. 

Tales from the Talmud. By E. R. Montague. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s.)—“ A collection of tales which, sometimes quaint, 
sometimes marvellous, often of great intrinsic beauty, and always 
illustrative of the inner lives and feelings of the Jewish people 
two thousand years ago, constitute in some respects one of the 
most interesting parts of the Talmud.” This is Mr. Montague’s 
modest definition of a very interesting and readable book which 
admirably reproduces many of the best characteristics of the 
Jewish people. It would not be too much, and not irreverent, to 
say that it is a collection of good stories arranged under such 
heads as “Early Biblical Legends,” “Later Biblical Legends,” 
“Demonology,” and “Other Tales.” It can be dipped into at 
intervals with pleasure and profit; the reader will always rise 
from it with increased respect for the Rabbis. For the rest, it 
may be noted that while Milman regarded the Talmud as a 
monument of human industry, human intelligence, and human 
folly, Mr. Montague says :—“ When that venerable grandmother 
the Talmud rests in some library corner, we shall not despise her 
for being old-fashioned and garrulous; we shall not be ashamed 
of her if she talks sometimes of things which offend more 
refined ears; if she may be at times tedious, now and again 
narrow or uncharitable, we shall remember that long ago she 
suffered much, and if we smile, shall smile very kindly.” 





(J. Murray, 12s. net.)—Messrs. Forbes and Ashford have given 
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MEN AND WOMEN OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

Men and Women of the French Revolution. By Philip Gibbs. 
Illustrated with 28 Plates Reproduced from Contemporary Prints. 
(Kegan Paul and Co. 25s. net.)—One would have thought, as the 
author of this book suggests, that there was not much more to 
say about Mirabeau, Danton, Robespierre, Desmoulins, Madame 
Roland, and the rest, And Mr. Gibbs has hardly, perhaps, 
brought to light any new facts, or placed himself and his readers 
at any new points of view. And yet the great Revolution is a 
subject of interest that never fails, and Mr. Gibbs certainly dis- 
arms criticism by his enthusiasm, not to mention his modesty. 
He has evidently enjoyed so heartily the writing of the book that 
we have no doubt he is right in expecting the public to enjoy 
reading it. Its style is popular, vivid, and realistic. Mr. Gibbs 
has a command of strong epithets, and knows how to describe 
what his imagination presents to him. He does not mince 
matters. He describes Louis XV. as a “festering and mal- 
odorous mass of vice.” Very true, probably; but we would just 
warn Mr, Gibbs that out of such extremes of abuse, deserved or 
not, whitewashers and apologists are born; and so the wheel of 
history rolls upon its way. The illustrations from contemporary 
prints are excellent and very interesting, and the book is 
remarkably well printed and got up. 








ENGLISH COSTUME. 

English Costume. Painted and Described by Dion Clayton 
Calthrop. “Tudor and Stuart.” (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. Calthrop follows up his volumes describing “ Early English ” 
and “ Middle Ages” costume with a third. It is as painstaking, 
as well illustrated, and, when one thinks of what it all means, as 
suggestive as its predecessors. On the whole, we seem to see 
an advance. There is more meaning in the extravagances. The 
trunk breeches, stuffed out so that special seats had to be pro- 
vided in the Houses of Parliament for Members who wore them, 
were absurd, but not so absurd as the shoes with curling toes 
more than a foot long which were one of the fashions of an earlier 
age. The women’s fashions were somewhat more extravagant 
than those of the men, but not in the proportion that one would 
expect. And man has now reached a simplicity which indicates a 
development of good sense ; woman’s advance has been much less. 


From J. M. DENT & CO.’S LIST. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


Edited by A. R. WALLER and ARNOLD GLOVER. 


With an Introduction by W. E. HENLEY. With Photogravure 
Portraits, &c. In 12 vols. demy 8vo. Sold in Sets only. For prices 
please apply to Booksellers. 


INDEX VOLUME NOW READY. 


This volume, besides being -yero—-y to all owners of the Collected 
Works of William Hazlitt, will be o' eat value to all who have occasion to 
refer to Hazlitt’s Works. Price 5s. net. 

“A monument tardily raised to as fine a critic and as spirited a writer as 
the nineteenth century can show. Mr. Henley's introduction is the best 
essay we know upon Hazlitt and his works. A last word of praise must be 
given to the text, which does infinite credit to the good taste and accurate 
scholarship of the editors,”—Spectator, 











TOURAINE AND ITS STORY. 
By ANNE MACDONELL. 


With 50 Coloured Titi and numerous Line Drawings in the Text by 
yr B. Arxrnson. Demy 4to, £1 Is. net. 


* An admirable on scholarly account...... a welcome and attractive book.” 
—Standard, 


COURT LIFE IN THE DUTCH 


REPUBLIC. 
By the Baroness VAN ZUYLEN VAN NYEVELT. 


With Illustrations in Photogravure, square demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
** Gives evidence of wide reading and careful research, it abounds in shrewd 
comment and displays the true historic sense. Contains much that has not 
hitherto been available for anean students.”— Western Daily Press, 


SIGISMO N DO MALATESTA: 
A Study of a 1I5th Century Italian Despot. 
By EDWARD HUTTON. 
With Illustrations in Photogravure, square demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“A thoroughly delightful work......Full of the life and colour of the Italian 
fifteenth century.”’—Daily Telegraph. 





Please write for Prospectus of the above Books, and also for 
a copy of Dent’s ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN LIST, post-free from 
J. M. DENT & CO., 29 Bedford Street, W.C, 
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THE MEDICI SERIES 


of Coloured Reproductions 
AFTER THE 


OLD MASTERS. 


These Plates are the product of a new method 
which ensures absolute fidelity in the rendering 
of form, and a presentment of the colour of the 
originals such as has hitherto seemed impossible 
of realisation, No‘ screen,” regular or irregular, 
such as spoils the majority of modern reproduc. 
tions; no “‘grain” from lithographic stones ; 
no abitrary engraver’s ‘‘hatching,” “line,” op 
‘* stipple ”’; and finally, no ** glaze” or **coating” 
on the paper used, mar these prints. 

The BURLINGTON MAGAZINE for October says :-— 
“ Nothing of the kind so good or so cheap has ever before been 
offered to the public.” 


i. BERNARDINO LUINI: 1475 (?)-1533, 
HEAD OF THE VIRGIN MARY, after the 
Fresco now in the Brera Palace, Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches; Colour Surface, 13} by 10} inches.) 
10s. 6d. net. 


ii, LEONARDO DA VINCI: 1452-1519, 
HEAD OF THE CHRIST, after the unfinished 


Cartoon now in the Brera Palace, Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches; Colour Surface, 13} by 10} inches.) 


10s. 6d. net. 
iii, ALESSANDRO FILIPEPI, called 
BOTTICELLI: 1447-1510. 


THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, Painting in tempera 
on wooden panel now in the Museo Poldi-Pezzoli at 
Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 24} by 173 inches; Colour Surface, 133 by 9} inches.) 
10s. 6d. net. 


iv. LEONARDO DA VINCI: 
THE LAST SUPPER, from the fresco in §. 
Maria della Grazie, Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 41} by 28 inches; Colour Surface, 32 by 17} inches.) 
21s. net. 


The Publishers will send a full Prospectus 
and Note upon the Medici Prints post-free to all 
applicants. They have arranged to facilitate 
personal inspection of the Prints by intending 
purchasers at any address within the United 
Kingdom. Applications through your Bookseller 
or Printseller are invited. 


STORIES OF 
THE ITALIAN ARTISTS 
FROM VASARI. 


Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 


Miss Seeley’s volume has been written in the hope of 
giving an “idea of the liveliness of the Renaissance in 
italy, and of that exuberant enjoyment of the revived 
art which finds such vivid expression in the pages of 
Vasari,” the uncontested father as he is the first of 
artistic chroniciers; the major part of Miss Seeley's 
book is in his own words. 
The Binding and Title are Copies of XVth and XIIIth Century Originals, 
ORDINARY EDITION, red buckram, full gilt, gilt tops, 
about 84 by 54 inches, with 24 Half-tone Plates and 
8 Four-Colour Plates 
SPECIAL EDITION, about 9} -- 64 sen tomat full 


parchment, with 4 additional Four-Colour Plates and a 
Special Coloured Woodcut Frontispiece after Botticelli ... 


Bound in Vellum 








73. 6d, net 


15s. net. 
20s. net. 


Please write for a Prospectus. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W. 
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THE GOSPEL OF INCARNATE 


LOVE. A Course of Mission Sermons, Lectures, and 
Meditations on the Gospel of St. John. 
By the Rev. CYRIL BICKERSTETH, M.A., of the Com- 
munity of the Resurrection. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. V. 8. 8S. COLES, M.A., Principal of the Pusey House, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
«The style is simple, the doctrine clearly defined, and through- 
out the whole book there is a depth of spirituality which must 


make it attractive to all, especially to Mission preachers.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


«“ 4 thoroughly reverent and devotional, as well as useful book.” 
—Church Times. 


CHRIST AND OUR IDEALS. 
The Message of the Fourth Gospel to Our Day. 


Being the Substance of Four Lectures delivered to the 
St. Paul’s Lecture Society during Lent, 1905. 


By LONSDALE RAGG, M.A. Oxon., Prebendary of Buckden 
in Lincoln Cathedral, English Chaplain at Venice, Author of 
“ Aspects of the Atonement.” Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
[Just published. 
ConTents.—The Qualifications of the Evangelist—Heaven’s 
Message to Earth—The Intellectual Ideal—The Moral Ideal— 
The Spiritual Ideal—The Social Ideal. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


ST. JOHN. With Introduction, Map, Text, Notes, 
Schemes of Lessons, and Blackboard Summaries. By the 
Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Just published. 
Forming a New Volume of Rivinerons’ HANDBOOKS TO THE 
Bistt AND PrRAyER-Book. 


BURNING QUESTIONS IN THE 
LIGHT OF TO-DAY. The Nature of the Virgin- 
Birth; Our Lord’s Resurrection Body; The 
Atonement ; Inspiration; What is Christianity ? 
By the Rev. E. H. ARCHER-SHEPHERD, M.A., Author 
of “Three Bulwarks of the Faith: Evolution, the Higher 
Criticism, and the Resurrection of Christ.” Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net in cloth ; 1s. 6d. net in paper cover. 

[Just published, 


THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 
Brief Histories of her Continuous Life. 
In Eight Volumes. Edited by the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, 
B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford; 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Rochester. 

The Chureh of the Fathers, 98-461. By the Rev. 
LzigHTon Puan, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
and Theological Lecturer of St. John’s and Oriel 
Colleges, Oxford. Second Edition. 5s. net. 

“If we may forecast the merits of the series by Mr. Pullan’s 
volume, we are prepared to give it an unhesitating welcome. We 
shall be surprised if his book does not supersede some of the less 
interesting Church histories which have served as text-books for 
several generations of theological students.” —Guardian. 


The Chureh and the Barbarians, 461-1003. 
By the Rev. W. H. Hurron, B.D., General Editor of 
this Series. 3s. 6d. net, 
“It isan entirely readable history in spite of its long period 


and its brevity, for Mr. Hutton has the gift....... It is good 
scholarly compact work throughout.”—Ezpository Times. 


THE APOSTLES’ GREED. 
By the Rey. A. E. BURN, D.D., Rector of Handsworth and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield. 
Small fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. [Just published, 
Forming a New Volume of Tur Oxrorp Cuurcu Trxt-Booxs. 





A PARADISE OF ENGLISH 


POETRY. Arranged by the Rev. H. C, BEECHING, M.A. 
Hon. D.Litt. Dur., and Canon of Westminster. New Edition, 
Small feap. 8vo, 5s. 

Contants.—Love—Home Affections and Friendship—Man— 
Patriotism — Art — Romance — Nature — Pastorals — Death— 
Religion—Notes—Index of Writers—Index of First Lines. 

“A very skilful selection, and eminently worthy of its name. 


++++- Will commend itself to all true lovers of English poetry.” 
—Times. 


OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE 
POLITICS. By BASIL E. HAMMOND, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ Nothing quite like this has been done before. It is at once a 
compendium of history, a book of reference, and a carefully con- 
sidered study of a profoundly interesting subject...... This is a 
handbook, a help, and a guide; and again something better than 
all these things, for it is individual, personal; the work of one 
who knows what he is writing about.”—Academy and Literature. 


HEALTH AT SCHOOL 


Considered in its Mental, Moral, and Physical Aspect. 
By CLEMENT DUKES, M.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), Physician to 
Rugby School. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
additional Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is a great book; valuable to anybody who has to deal witb 
the young—and invaluable to the public schoolmaster.”—School. 


ESSAYS IN THE MAKING. 


By EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64d. 


HOW TO PREPARE ESSAYS 
5 
LECTURES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, SPEECHES, 
and LETTERS. With Hints on Writing for the 
Press. By EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A. Third Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“Tt is crammed with useful hints.”—Ozford Magazine. 
“'The work teems with useful suggestions not only for pupils, 
but also for teachers and examiners.”—Educational Times. 


PARALIPOMENA SOPHOCLEA. 


Supplementary Notes on the Text and Interpretation 
of Sophocles. By LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A. ; Hon. D.Litt, 
Oxon.; Hon. LL.D. Glasgow; Emeritus Professor of Greek 
in the University of St. Andrews ; and Hon. Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 


PERIODS of EUROPEAN HISTORY 


General Editor, ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 8 vols, crown 8vo, 6s. net each ; 
or the Set, £2 8s, net. 
Period 1.—The Dark Ages, 476-918. 


By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. 


Period 2.—The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1278. 
By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of Medieval and Modern History at the 
Oweus College, Victoria University, Manchester, 


Period 3.—The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-1494. 
By R. LODGE, M.A., Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


Period 4.—Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 1494-1598. 
By A. H. JOHNSON, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, 
and University Colleges, Oxford. 3 

Period 5.—The Ascendancy of France, 1598-1715. 

By H. O. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

Period 6.—The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. 

By A. HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 

Period 7.—Revolutionary Europe, 1789-1815. 
By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of History 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S.A. 

Period 8.—Modern Europe, 1815-1899. 


By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., formerly Senior Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Uxford. 





RIVINGTONS ; 34 KING STREET COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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WALT WHITMAN. A Study 
of his Life and Work. By BLiss PERRY. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. net. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES 


GODFREY LELAND. By ELIZABETH 
RoBINS PENNELL. 2 vols., Illustrated, 
21s. net. 


RACE PREJUDICE. By Jean 
FINoT. Translated by F. WADE 
Evans. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


QUINTIN HOGG. A Bio- 
graphy by ErnHen Hoaa. With a 
Preface by the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
Popular Edition, with Portrait and 
other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


TIME AND CLOCKS. A 
Description of Ancient and Modern 
Methods of Measuring Time. By H. H. 
CUNYNGHAME, C.B. Illustrated, 6s. net. 


THE POETRY OF CHAUCER. 


By RosBert K. Root, of the English 
Department, Princeton University. 6s. 
net. 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE Edited and Arranged 
by KATE M. WARREN, Lecturer in 
English Language and Literature at 
Westfield College (University of Lon- 


don). Introduction by SToprorp 
Brooke, M.A. About 1,000 pages, 
7s. 6d. net. 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. By SrepHen Leacock, 
B.A., Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Political Science, M*‘Gill University, 
Montreal. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ECCLESIASTES IN THE 
METRE OF OMAR. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay on Ecclesiastes and the 
Rubaiyat. By WILLIAM ByRoN For- 
BUSH. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE CRACKLING OF 
THORNS. A Volume of Humorous 


Verse by “Dum Dum,” Author of 
“Rhymes of the East.” 3s. 6d. net. 





RELIGIONS ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 


New Volumes, Is. net each. 


ISLAM. 
M.A,, C.1. 


THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By Professor FLINDEKS 
Petrigz, D.C.L. 


By AMEER ALI, Syed, 
E. 





MARY JOHNSTON’S 
NOVELS. 
New Volumes in Pocket Edition. 
AUDREY. 
SIR MORTIMER. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net each ; 
net each. 


leather, 3s. 6d. 





GOLDEN DAYS OF THE RENAISSANCE 
IN ROME. 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI, Author of “ New Tales of Old Rome.” 


Royal 8vo, Illustrated from about 100 Drawings and Photographs, 21s. not, 
[Monday nezt. 
The purpose of this book is to describe the moral and material evolution of the 
Eternal City from mediaeval conditions, and to draw a picture of it as it was in the 
very summit of its renaissance. In developing the subject one principal aim has been 
kept in view: to illustrate the few monuments of that period left standing in Rome and 
mostly concealed under modern superstructures. But from a scholarly and an artistic 
point of view the book will prove a rare acquisition to the literature of Rome. 


OF THE EAST. 
By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 8vo, fully Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 

In his recent Autobiography Mr. Conway barely alluded to his experiences in Hindo. 
stan. They were so far afield from his life in America and England, that he decided to 
make a separate volume of them. The bulk of the present book relates to his memories 
of and conversations with leading Buddhists, Brahmins, Parsees, Moslems, and others in 
India, his impressions and observations of the country, and his saunterings amid ancient 
shrines. 

The religious side of Mr. Conway’s life has so predominated over the rest of his 
experiences, that his relations with the leaders of religious thought in the country, which 
may almost be said to be the cradle of all religions, are of great interest and importance. 


COMEDY QUEENS OF THE GEORGIAN ERA 


By JOHN FYVIE, Author of “Some Famous Women of Wit and Beauty.” 
Demy 8vo, with 8 Full-page Portraits in Photogravure, 12s. 6d. net. 
[Newt week, 
Biographical and Critical Studies of Lavinia Fenton—Charlotte Clark—Catherine 
Clive—Margaret Woflington—George Anne Bellamy—Frances Abington—Sophia 
Baddeley—Elizabeth Farren—Mary Robinson—Mary Sumbel—Dora Jordan—and 
Harriot Mellon. 


EDINBURGH UNDER SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


By W. T. FYFE. With an Introduction by R. 5. RAIT. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Next week. 
The purport of this book is to give a picture of the remarkable society which 
rendered the city of Edinburgh illustrious in the end of the eighteenth century and 
the early years of the nineteenth. Of this society the natural centre was Sir Walter 
Scott, whose personality dominated Edinburgh during a large portion of the period. 


THE ENGLISH PATENTS OF MONOPOLY. 
By WILLIAM HYDE PRICE, Ph.D. 


This monograph is the result of several years of research, part in the British Museum 
and the Record Office. It presents material on this important phase of economic 
history not hitherto available. 

















8vo, 6s. net. [ Next week 





NATIVE RACES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


A Series of Illustrated Ethnographical Handbooks intended to convey accurate 
information in a popular and readable form. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net each. 


Vol. I—NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. By Norrucore W. Tuomas. 
With 32 Full-page Illustrations. [ Next week. 


—) 


STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
Contents :—Rodin—The Painting of the 19th Century—Gustave Moreaun—Watts— 
Whistler—Cathedrals—The Decay of Craftsmanship in England—Beethoven—The 
Ideas of Richard Wagner—The Problem of Richard Strauss—Eleanora Duse—A New 
Art of the Stage—A Symbolist Farce—Pantomime and the Poetic Drama—The World 
as Ballet. 





POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
—E 
TREASURE OF HEAVEN. |», (E ,EIGHT GUESTS. 


By PERCY WHITE, Author of ‘‘ John Strood,” 
A Romance of Riches. “ Park Lane,” &c. 





By MARIE CORELLI. With Portrait of the 
Author. (ard Edition. | THE OPENED SHUTTERS 
By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, Author of 
OWTH. “Jewel,” &c. With a Coloured Frontispiece. 
By GRAHAM a pe of “ Mona 
~paggedl THE COUNTRY ROAD. 
HOLYLAND. By ALICE BROWN, Author of “ Paradise,” 
By GUSTAV FRENSSEN, Author of “ Jérn Uhl.” “ King’s End,” &c. 
vas THE MAN IN THE CASE. 
INCOMPLETE AMORIST. | by ELizaBeTH STUART PHELPS, Author 
By E. NESBIT, Author of *‘ The Red House,” &c. of ‘‘ Trixy.” Illustrated by H. J. Peck. 





Published by ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. London. 
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NE WS OF THE WEEK. 


( N Wednesday in the Reichstag Prince Bilow—who, we 

are glad to note, appears to have completely recovered 
his health—made a specch of no little importance in regard to 
German foreign policy. The debate was opened by Herr 
Bassermann, who regretted the good old days of Prince 
Bismarck, whose foreign policy had made Germany “loved 
and respected throughout the world.” Those were days 
characterised by “the ancient opposition between England 
and France, the antagonism of Austria and Russia in the 
Balkans, and the historical opposition between England and 
Russia in Asia.” He was afraid that the cool calculation 
of Bismarckian diplomacy had been superseded by “a period 
of journeys, of speeches, of telegrams, and of amiable inten- 
tions, a period of instability which produced a disquieting 
impression not only at home, but in many cases abroad.” He 
went on to assert that the question for Germany was: “ Will 
Italy, in case of a war with France and England, fulfil her 
obligations towards us as an ally?” The pivot on which 
foreign affairs now hinged was perhaps England with “ her 
well-directed policy, which doubtless aimed at penning 
Germany in.” He feared that England might try to awaken 
in France mistrust of Germany such as had been exhibited in 
the Moroccan question,—a deliciously topsy-turvy view of the 
circumstances in which in 1905 France, the most pacific State 
in the world, was bullied by Germany almost to the point 
of war. 





Prince Biilow's reply began by insisting that Germany 
must be toujours en vedette in order to keep the provinces she 
had gained in 1871. He had often heard that there were 
Frenchmen who desired closer relations with Germany, but in 
public no French Minister and no French Deputy had ever 
yet recommended such a relationship. Correct relations 
between Germany and France were, however, entirely 
within the bounds of possibility. Germany had not the 
intention of thrusting herself between France and Russia or 
between France and England. Good relations between 
Germany and England were no more incompatible with the 
entente cordiale than good relations between Germany and 
Russia had been incompatible with the Dual Alliance. On 
the other hand, any attempt to pen in Germany would 
be most dangerous. ‘There were no really deep political 





differences between Germany and England. Commercial 
competition need not involve political opposition, not to 
speak of war. There was no reasonable person in Germany 
who did not sincerely desire tranquil relations with 
England. As to the Fleet, Germany had as much right to 
build ships as France, or America, or Russia, or Japan, or 
Italy, or England herself. In regard to Italy, Prince Biilow 
expressed his belief in the loyalty of Italian statesmen. He 
does not appear to have specifically answered the question 
as to what Italy would do in the case of a war between 
Germany and France and England. 


Our comment upon Prince Biilow’s brilliant and sugges- 
tive speech is that it is satisfactory as far as it goes. If 
Germany honestly does not regard the entente cordiale as 
a menace to her unless it should develop an aggressive side 
towards Germany, then there need be no fears as to the peace 
of Europe. The entente cordiale is an agreement between those 
whose essential desire is peace, and peace to be obtained by 
mutual defence and not in any case by attack. We and the 
French have found it necessary to agree to stand together, lest 
either of us should be suddenly overwhelmed by the fall of a 
thunderbolt. We have, however, no intention whatever of 
trying to penetrate to the place where thunderbolts are made 
and blowing up the arsenal. None but irresponsible theorists 
would recommend such a course, and we are confident that it 
bas never been entertained in France or England, either by the 
statesmen or by the people. If Germany lets France alone 
and lets us alone, she need have no fear as to being penned in. 
But by “letting alone” we do not mean such action as Germany 
took towards France in the summer of 1905. That is an incident 
upon which Prince Biilow was naturally and rightly silent, 
for its public discussion could do no good. It is, however, 
impossible for prudent statesmen, either here or in Paris, to 
ignore it altogether. It is impossible to give such shocks to 
European diplomacy and yet expect the effects to die down in 
atwelvemonth. All we can do is to wait patiently for their 
obliteration. As to the Fleet, we can assure Prince Bilow 
that no sane person here ever dreams of dictating to Germany 
or to any other country how many or how few battleships she 
shall build. All we say is that the increase in other Navies 
must require an increase in that of the Power which is 
determined to hold the command of the sea. If Germany 
is determined to spend her money in order to make tne 
obtaining of that end specially expensive to us, we have no 
right to blame ber. 


It was announced on Monday that the German Emperor 
had accepted the resignation of the Prussian Minister of 
Agriculture, General von Podbielski, on the ostensible 
grounds of ill-health. General von Podbielski, it will be 
remembered, was connected with the Tippelskirch firm of 
colonial contractors, and the revelations of their business 
methods aroused widespread indignation against the Minister 
and made his retirement inevitable. He was a man of some 
ability, an extreme Agrarian and Protectionist, and a repre- 
sentative of the narrowest section in Prussian politics. Even 
in Germany public opinion makes itself felt in the long run, 
and his share in the Tippelskirch scandals, combined with the 
increased price of meat consequent on his agrarian policy, 
have roused strong popular indignation. At the same time, 
he does not go with any marks of disgrace. The Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Red Eagle in brilliants solaces bis retire- 
ment. 

On Friday week M. Briand, the Minister for Public Worship, 
delivered an important speech to the French Chamber on the 
Separation Law. He began by asking for the complete con- 
fidence of the House, which was necessary before the present 
situation could be met. The secular State owed nothing to 
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the Catholics except liberty of conscience and freedom of 
worship. Such a State was bound to be in a sense Anti- 
Clerical—that is, to oppose any political intervention by the 
Church—but if the Church remained on her own ground, it 
was a sacred domain which none had a right to invade, It 
was therefore his business to ignore the Papal Encyclical. 
The Church had substantially recognised the law, for she had 
exercised some of the rights given by the law. For the rest, 
there could be no compulsion, for the State could impose 
duties but not rights. For the period of one year after 
December 11th Church property should remain in a state 
of sequestration. French Catholics must bear the heavy 
responsibility of not making the Pope understand that 
the law was one in which they had co-operated. But the duty 
of the Republic was not to follow the dictation of Rome, but to 
ensure the free exercise to all of liberty of worship. The 
speech, which lasted for three hours, produced a great 
impression, and by 376 votes to 98 was ordered to be posted 
in the French towns and villages. So far, it is the most 
statesmanlike and resolute statement of French ecclesiastical 
policy, On Tuesday the debate was continued by M. Jaurés, 
and a vote of confidence in the Government was carried by 
416 votes to 163. 


The King and Queen of Norway, with their little son Prince 
Olaf, arrived at Portsmouth on Monday, where they were met 
by the Prince of Wales, and escorted by him to Windsor. On 
Tuesday King Haakon was invested by King Edward with 
the Garter at a Chapter of that Order, and a State banquet 
was held at which the speeches delivered by the two Sovereigns 
were charged with a personal warmth not always observed on 
these ceremonial occasions. On Wednesday King Haakon 
and Queen Maud visited London, and were entertained at the 
Guildhall. The ties that unite him to our own Royal house, and 
the romance of his elevation to the throne of Norway, would 
of themselves have sufficed to secure him a cordial welcome. 
It is pleasant to think that this friendly feeling has been con- 
firmed and strengthened by the simplicity and dignity of 
King Haakon’s utterances both at Windsor and in the 
Guildhall. 


On Monday news was received that a body of raiders about 
eleven strong, under the command of Ferreira—a Boer who 
fought against us in the war—had entered the north-west 
corner of the Cape near the German border, had attacked a 
police post, and were forcing the farmers to join them in their 
predatory operations. Since then the Cape police have been 
vigorously hunting the raiders, but as yet they have only 
succeeded in capturing four men, three Dutchmen and a 
Hottentot, who had become detached from the main body. 
Among these prisoners is Ferreira’s brother. The incident is 
one of no political importance, and it is believed that the 
whole body will very soon be accounted for. It remains to be 
said that the Boer leaders in the Transvaal and the Cape have 
behaved with the utmost correctness and have given no 
encouragement whatever to the outbreak. Unhappily, one 
policeman has been killed in the attempts to run down the 
freebooters. 








On Friday week the House of Commons witnessed an extra- 
ordinary performance on the part of the Opposition. The 
Trade Disputes Bill came up for discussion on the Motion for 
the third reading. After Lord Robert Cecil had endeavoured 
in vain to have a clause inserted explicitly exempting agrarian 
disputes from the operation of the Bill—a proposal on which 
a long and discursive debate took place—Mr. Balfour arose 
and, like Balaam, blessed where it was his business to ban. 
He announced that he did not propose to divide the House, 
since he had always held that the benevolent funds of Trade- 
Unions should be protected by some modification of the law,— 
which is as if a Free-trader were to agree to a Protectionist 
measure because he thought it was the Government’s business 
to take some interest in the commerce of the country. Mr. 
Balfour admitted that he had many misgivings about the 
measure, but the employing class had not shown much dislike 
for it, and he refused personally to take the responsibility of 
keeping the sick funds of the Unions in jeopardy. The 
responsibility for bad effects must rest on the Government. 
We have dealt with the matter elsewhere, but may here note 
that Mr. Balfour’s action makes it practically impossible for 


es 


The House of Commors has been engaged throughout the 
week with the Land Tenure Bill. On Monday the discussion 
centred on the meaning of game, the Opposition opposing 
the inclusion of deer in the definition. The debate showed 
a confusion and uncertainty in the minds of the promoters 
of the Bill which well justified Mr. Balfour's epithet of 
“Cimmerian darkness.” Clause IV., which gives the tenant 
full right to cultivate the holding as he thinks fit, provideg 
provision is made against deterioration, was criticised with 
great acumen and moderation by Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, 
The Solicitor-General for Scotland argued that the clause 
went no further than the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1900, 
The clause was debated by Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Balfour, ang 
others, and only disposed of after an all-night sitting, Op 
Tuesday, Clause V., which gives a tenant compensation for 
unreasonable disturbance, was considered. The Government 
accepted many amendments, but Mr. Balfour opposed the 
clause strongly, inasmuch as it introduced the principle of 
dual ownership. The same clause occupied the House on 
Wednesday, when it was passed with the Government amend. 
ments ; and Sir E. Strachey announced that he was prepared 
to make great concessions on Clause VII., which defined the 
things a tenant might do without the consent of his landlord, 
All that was intended was to give a tenant the right to execute 
without leave building repairs when they were necessary to 
the cultivation of his holding. These concessions were accepted 
gratefully by the Opposition, and carried by large majorities 
in spite of some Radical protests. 


We note that Mr. Haldane, replying to Sir Samuel Scott on 
Monday, stated that until the organisation scheme for the 
Territorial Army was produced, Volunteer infantry battalions 
would not’ receive allowances in respect of a stay of more 
than eight days in camp. We cannot help very greatly 
regretting this decision. It seems to us that, pending hig 
new scheme, Mr. Haldane might very well have allowed 
any battalion which so desired to enjoy the benefits of fifteen 
daysincamp. The cost would not have been very excessive, 
and it cannot be said that it would have prejudiced his 
scheme to have given the desired elasticity in the transition 
period. The whole Volunteer world is waiting with interest 
Mr. Haldane’s proposals. We sincerely trust that they will 
be based upon the principle of elasticity, and of taking from 
each man and each battalion as much as they are able to give, 
Uniformity is not necessary in the Volunteer Force, and Mr, 
Haldane should discountenance any scheme for setting up a 
Procrustean bed at the War Office upon which the Volunteers 
are to be alternately broken and stretched. 





Both the House of Commons and the House of Lords were 
on Thursday occupied with the discussion of the confidential 
Report made to the Government in regard to the prevalence 
of unnatural vice among the Chinese labourers on the Rand, 
Public opinion among all parties has been horrified by the 
disclosures, even though they prove, according to the state- 
ments made by Mr. Winston Churchill and the Prime Minister, 
to be somewhat less abominable in character than was at first 
rumoured. We cannot profess any very great sympathy with 
the authors and defenders of the Chinese labour policy in 
their present horror at the effects that have been produced, 
though of the genuineness of that horror we have no doubts, 
They were warned that the prevalence of vice in its most 
hideous forms must be the result of the employment of the 
Chinese under the provisions of the Ordinance; but they 
deliberately shut their eyes, and apparently imagined that 
somehow or other you could expect that compounds in which 
fifty thousand men, and those men Orientals, were kept in semi- 
confinement, and yet without prison discipline, would escape 
from the canker which always eats into communities formed 
on an unnatural basis and comprising only one sex. It 
remains to be said that Mr. Lehmann and Mr. Mason dis- 
charged their duty in the Commons with moderation and 
without any party feeling. The decision of the Government, 
while at once expatriating persons against whom actual 
offences are proved, to adhere to the policy of allowing the 
Colony to settle the problem of Chinese labour for itself is, in 
our opinion, a wise one. A moral and political blunder like 
the importation of the Chinese under semi-servile conditions 
cannot be set right in an instant. Any rash and precipitate 


treatment of the matter might only lead to greater troubles 





the Lords to apply those drastic emendations which, in our 
view, public policy requires. 





and difficulties. 
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On Wednesday in the House of Lords Lord Lovat raised 
an important discussion on the position of settlers in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colonies. He asked that the 
settler should be given a fair chance of fighting his own way 
and not be allowed to be squeezed out by the Boer. Lord 
Rigin having announced that the Government had not been 
able as yet to come to a final decision, Lord Milner rose, and in 
a very earnest and powerful speech pleaded the cause of the 
men for whose settlement he was responsible. The question, 
he said, was one of vital urgency, for the settlers would have 
no representation in the coming ‘Transvaal Parliament. They 
had brought these men to the country on promises which 
must be fulfilled. It was not a question of privileges, but 
merely of sympathetic treatment, which would be secured to 
them by an Imperial Board. We are strongly in favour of 
protecting the just rights and interests of the settlers, 
and see little force in Lord Courtney's argument that 
settlement means the driving of a wedge between Boer and 
Briton. It means precisely the opposite, the provision of 
some means of uniting the two races by the creation of a 
common interest. So long as the industrial population is 
wholly British and the rural wholly Boer, amalgamation is 
unthinkable. Besides, if we are to win the Boer as a friend, 
itis as well to show him that our friendship has some value 
by standing by those who have trusted in us. 


It was announced last Saturday that a modus vivendi had 
been arrived at on the South African railway rates dispute. 
The question cannot be finally settled till the calling together 
of a South African Inter-Coloniai Conference; but it is well 
that a provisional arrangement has been come to. The main 
point at issue is the distribution of the Orange River Colony 
trade between the ports of Cape Colony and Natal. The 
compromise which has been reached provides for some equit- 
able division between the East and West railway systems of 
the Orange River Colony, which connect respectively with 
Durban and with Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and East 
London. It is also ramoured that the Imperial Government 
intend to appoint an independent railway expert to report on 
the whole question of South African railways, in order that 
the Conference when it is summoned may have full materials 
fora decision. The difficulty is the old one where separate 
States have a common interest and are as yet unfederated. 
The economic waste and the political friction of the different 
railway systems should sooner or later convince South Africa 
of the need of a common Executive for common interests. 


In the regrettable absence, through mourning, of the Premier 
and the Foreign Minister, the chief speakers at the Guildhall 
Banquet on Friday week were Mr. Haldane and the Marquis 
of Ripon. Mr. Haldane asserted, not only in his own name, 
but in that of the Cabinet, that their policy and solemn 
obligation was to maintain at the present juncture in their 
full strength the fighting power and efficiency of the forces 
of the Crown. This, he contended, was not the spirit of 
militarism; it was to recognise the need of being prepared to 
face the emergencies of a time which future nations might look 
back upon as a period of barbarism. Lord Ripon handsomely 
acknowledged the debt of the Ministry to their predecessors 
in regard to foreign policy. It was, he said, their duty and 
their pleasure to follow in the main the policy which Lord 
Lansdowne had pursued. Lord Ripon’s references to Morocco 
and Egypt contained nothing new, but he made the gratifying 
announcement that the Government had stipulated that the 
improvements in the administration of Macedonia should be 
enacted or satisfactorily begun before they agreed to any 
increase of the Custom-duties of Turkey. With Lord Ripon’s 
references to the Congo we have dealt elsewhere. We may 
add that Baron Komura, the new Japanese Ambassador, was 
loudly applauded when, in the course of an excellent speech, 
he declared that his countrymen were devoted to the Alliance. 
“They are,” he continued, “ united in their desire to maintain 
and strengthen that Alliance, and they firmly believe that their 
desire will be fully reciprocated.” 


On Wednesday an important Blue-book was published con- 
taining the correspondence with regard to the resignation of 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller. The conduct of the masters and 
students of the Government schools at Sirajganj was so dis- 
orderly that he took the extreme course of officially requesting 
the Registrar of the University of Oaloutta to take steps for 








their disaffiliation from the University. Unfortunately, Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller had not consulted the Government of India 
before taking the step, and when the matter came to the 
notice of the Viceroy, he was compelled to interfere. While 
admitting the disgraceful character of the students’ conduct, 
he considered the political objections to such disaffiliation 
so great that he requested that the application to the 
Registrar should be withdrawn. Sir B. Fuller bowed to 
the Viceroy’s will, and undertook to execute his orders, but 
added that his authority would thereby be so greatly weakened 
that he could no longer maintain the prestige of the Govern- 
ment. Since Lord Minto was unable to reconsider his 
instructions, he could only accept regretfully his subordinate’s 
resignation. The publication of these papers clears up an 
obscure question. Sir B. Fuller did not resign out of any 
sudden pique, but from a high sense of duty. It is much to 
be regretted that the resignation was necessary, but we do not 
see that Lord Minto could have acted otherwise than he did. 
The mistake lay in Sir B. Fuller’s not seeking the approval 
of his superiors before making the public request for dis- 
affiliation. 

We note with satisfaction that the question of the excava- 
tions at Herculaneum is likely to be solved in an amicable 
way. The international scheme originally proposed by 
Professor Waldstein failed to secure the approval of the 
Central Committee of Antiquities and Fine Arts, on the 
ground that it would have given an excessive power of inter- 
ference to foreigners. The Committee, however, have now 
unanimously decided to accept the offer of pecuniary aid on 
conditions which seem to them to safeguard the national 
dignity of Italy. The most important of these conditions 
are that the subscription shall be of a private character, with- 
out any official intervention of foreign countries ; that the funds 
shall be administered by an International Committee sitting in 
Rome, of which the King of Italy shall be honorary president, 
the actual president to be nominated by his Majesty; that a 
preponderance shall be secured for the Italian members of the 
International Executive Committee of Excavations; and that 
the whole productions from excavation shall be the property 
of the Italian Government. Subject to these conditions, the 
Committee express the hope that the Government will not 
delay the definite solution of the question. 





A Service paper—apparently inspired by the supporters of 
the Board of Admiralty—solemnly declares that the agitation 
against the Board’s policy of withdrawing a large number of 
battleships and cruisers from full commission at sea and 
placing them in reserve with nucleus crews is due to the 
machinations of the Tariff Reform League. That astute 
body has, it would seem, not only been able to set the 
Standard in motion and to induce the Morning Post to 
protest, but has actually inspired the Spectator to strike a 
shrewd if indirect blow for Protection! This sage suggestion 
is, we may add, endorsed by the Daily News. It is hardly 
necessary to assure our readers that the entire story is a piece 
of preposterous rubbish. What induced us to take the whole 
matter so seriously was the official Memorandum of the 
Admiralty in which its policy was set forth, clouded with 
ambiguous verbiage, no doubt, but still sufficiently clear 
to those who have grasped the fact that a sea-keeping 
ship is better than one which is laid up, or at any rate 
which is only occasionally allowed to go to sea. We may 
add that the strongest encouragement and support we have 
received for the line we have taken has come from Free- 
traders, The question, however, has in reality nothing to do 
with the Fiscal controversy, and we are sure that the Standard 
has in this case been as little influenced by any desire to 
attack a Free-trade Government as ourselves. If the sup- 
porters of the policy of the Board of Admiralty cannot find 
any better way of meeting our allegations their case must be 
indeed a weak one. The journalistic strategy displayed in 
this attack lacks both skill and discretion. As yet further 
illustrating the futility of this attempt to prejudice our 
criticisms of the policy of the Board of Admiralty, we may 
state that “ Civis,” the first of whose letters appears in to-day's 
issue, is as determined and as convinced a Free-trader as 
ourselves. 


Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Oct. 19th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 864—on Friday week 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_.——_ 


MR. BIRRELL AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 


‘ J T is naught, itis naught, saith the buyer: but when he 
is gone his way, then he boasteth.” In other words, 
when men are nearing the critical stage in a bargain the 
air is sure to be full of such expressions as—“ This is 
really too much”; “The suggestion is absolutely 
inadmissible”; “ It cannot be considered for a moment ” ; 
“Tf the other side continue to be so greedy and exorbi- 
tant, all we can do is to break off negotiations”; “It 
would be far better for us to leave things exactly as 
they are than to adopt such extraordinary proposals ” ; 
“How any sane man can have brought himself to make 
them passes all comprehension”; and so on, and so on. 
This being the normal rhetoric of bargaining and com- 
promise-making, which is only bargaining under an alias, 
we are not surprised either at the tone of the Government 
Press in regard to the Education Bill or at the strong 
language contained in Mr. Birrell’s speech at Bristol. If, 
however, bargaining were not in the air, and it were not 
obviously politic for the buyer—that is, the party who 
initiates action—to scream at his loudest “It 1s naught, 
it is naught!” we should be forced to rub our eyes with 
astonishment at the exaggerated tone adopted by the 
Minister of Education. One would imagine from the 
more vituperative portions of his speech that nothing had 
ever been so monstrous or so oppressive as the amendments 
to the Education Bill passed by the House of Lords. But 
when we bear in mind that bargain and compromise are 
in the air and that we are nearing the critical stage, 
and then look into the details of Mr. Birrell’s objections 
to the Lords’ amendments, we find that in reality there is 
little in the action of the Upper House to justify the 
heated expostulations to which it has given rise. Their 
amendments may not be perfect, and in many cases they 
may have been ill-drafted and ill-conceived, and on one or 
two points it may be impossible for the Government to 
= without abandoning essential principles. To suggest, 
owever, in cold blood that they are absolutely subversive 
of the whole idea of the Bill would be a very great 
exaggeration. But then, as we have said, the bargaining 
mood is not one of cold blood. 


Mr. Birrell’s first point against the Lords is certainly 
one which is not likely to excite the country very deeply. 
The Lords, it will be remembered, have not altered the 
first and fundamental provision of the Bill, but have 
merely added to it words which will make it necessary for 
the local authority to set apart some portion of the school 
hours every day for the purpose of religious instruction. 
This, as we have already explained, is in reality the estab- 
lishment of ‘“ Cowper-Templeism ” in all ordinary Provided 
schools. Mr. Birrell tells us that he does not himself 
object to this, but on the contrary has always regretted 
that “ all our educational authorities” have not thought fit 
to provide religious instruction on Cowper-Temple lines. 
But he goes on to point out that in England, out of 5,796 
schools, there are only seven Provided schools which do 
not give religious instruction, and out of a thousand and 
four schools in Wales, only a hundred and fifty-eight 
in which there is neither religious instruction nor 
religious observance. No doubt that is very satisfactory ; 
but if the schools which are neglectful of what we consider 
to be their duty are so few, there surely can be no 
objection to laying upon them the not very burdensome 
obligation proposed by the Lords. Mr. Birrell, it is 
clear, shrinks from coercing the local authorities. If 
he had to coerce a thousand in England and seven 
or eight hundred in Wales, we could understand his 
objection. As it is, his argument as to the smallness of 
the problem tells,.not in his favour, but against him. To 
establish a principle of such immense value as that which 
declares that it is part of the essential duty of the State to 
provide that all children, unless their parents object, 
shall receive religious education, it is well worth while to 
put pressure upon seven schools in England and a hundred 
and fifty-eight in Wales. Mr. Birrell’s argument, at any 
rate, shows that the Lords are acting in consonance with 
the vast preponderance of public opinion throughout the 


ws 


Mr. Birrell’s next objection relates to the amend. 
ments to Clause II. He is very much annoyed here 
because the Lords have used the word “shall ” in regard 
to “the great local authorities.” He thinks it monstrous 
that the local authority should, if required by the owners 
continue any existing Voluntary school as a school 
provided by them. But though the “shall” in the 
abstract rouses his indignation, he is still more 
because the Lords whittle away their “shall,” and make it 
in effect depend upon the will of the Commission of 
three appointed by the Act. In further derogation of 
the right of the Voluntary schools to force themselves 
on the local authority, the Lords’ amendment provides 
that such local authority may appeal to the Board of 
Education, and that the Board, after considering all the 
circumstances of the case, may appoint a date at which 
the school shall cease to be recognised. In other words, 
Mr. Birrell is angry with “shall” because it is too impera- 
tive, and also angry because it is not imperative enough. 
Apart from this, we are willing to admit that he makes 
a good point in declaring that it is possible that seven 
thousand appeals in regard to schools might be made 
to the Board of Education, and that this would throw 
an intolerable burden upon his office. Granted, however, 
that this point is, as we have said, a good one, a remedy 
can surely be found for cases where local authorities might 
oppressively or out of spite refuse to take over Voluntary 
schools, though those Voluntary schools were perfectly 
suitable and cost a very large amount of money to the 
denominations by which they were owned. If the Lords 
lad inserted an absolute “shall,” we could understand 
very strong objection being made to the clause. As it is, 
the worst that can be said about the Lords’ amendment 
in this respect is that the necessary modification is of a 
clumsy and cumbrous kind. 

In regard to Clause III, Mr. Birrell complains 
that the Lords insist that the denominational facilities 
shall be given for not less than a clear half-hour every day 
in the week. Here again he makes what seems to us 
a good point in objecting to appeals going to the Board of 
Education in respect of disputes about the granting of 
facilities. But here also there is plenty of room for 
compromise, and no reasonable person can assert that the 
Lords have struck a fatal blow at the principles of 
the Government Bill. As for Clause IV., Mr. Birrell 
objects to the amendment making it mandatory. That 
seems to us unreasonable. If the clause is to give the 
protection which the Government say it is meant to give 
to denominations which have a very great preponderance 
in particular schools, it is surely wise to give it to them as 
an absolute right, and not to allow that right to be 
defeated by the whim or prejudice of a local authority. 
The fact, which we fully admit, that very few authorities 
are likely to “turn nasty” about extended facilities 
seems to us not an argument against, but an argument for 
making the clause mandatory. Why should we preserve 
to a very small number of ill-conditioned people statutory 
powers for defeating the intentions of the Bill? Once 
more, however, Mr. Birrell’s objection to the clause giving 
an appeal to the Board of Education strikes us as not 
unreasonable. At any rate, the matter is one which ought 
to be discussed at a conference between the two Houses. 
Taking Mr. Birrell’s objections to the appeals together, we 
certainly think that it looks as if the Lords had over- 
loaded the Education Office, and as if their policy in this 
respect required reconsideration. 

With regard to Mr. Birrell’s raising of the bogey of 
secular education, we cannot profess to be greatly 
impressed. We feel confident that if this Bill were 
withdrawn, and at any future time a Bill establishing 
secularisation were to be introduced, such a Bill 
must be referred to the country at a Dissolution before 
it could become law. But the result of such a reference 
would be its rejection, Therefore, though we give Mr. 
Birrell every possible credit for the earnestness with 
which he has insisted on maintaining Christianity as 
part of the school curriculum, we cannot go with him in 
thinking that there is any danger of the country estab- 
lishing non-Christian education in the schools. Any party 
which made itself responsible for such a solution would 
be excluded from political power for a generation. We 
may say incidentally that with Mr. Birrell’s complaint that 





country, 


he did not receive from the Opposition the support he 
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deserved for his championship of religious education 
we have every sympathy. The attacks upon Cowper- 
Temple religious instruction have been, in our opinion, 
most injurious to the best interests of religion, and have 
prought great discredit upon the Anglican extremists who 
indulged in them, both inside and outside the House of 
Commons. , : . 

Before we leave the subject of the Education Bill we desire 
to state that, though it remains our opinion as before that 
it is wrong to place the ordinary teachers under a disability 
in regard to the giving of religious instruction, we do not 
think that this isa matter upon which it would be right for 
the House of Lords to insist at all costs. We admit that 
those teachers who are not only willing but anxious to 
give denominational religious instruction will be very un- 
fairly treated by being deprived of this right.—There are 
many men and women in the teaching profession who 
regard the right to give such instruction as a personal 
spiritual privilege—We do not feel, however, that it 
would be wise to wreck the Bill on this point if the 
Government are determined to make it their sine quad non. 
We are further impelled to advise compromise by the 
conviction that it will be impossible in the future to 
maintain the statutory disability which the present 
Government are apparently determined to impose upon 
the teachers. History shows that such statutory disabili- 
ties cannot be maintained in a free country; and we feel 
sure that if, after a few years’ working of the new Bill, any 
large number of teachers petition the House of Commons 
to be relieved from their disabilities, and ask to be allowed 
to enjoy aright enjoyed by other members of the com- 
munity, they will receive satisfaction. In the calmer, 
saner, and more tolerant atmosphere which we trust will 
prevail after a settlement of the education question has 
been reached, the intolerance connected with the imposition 
of religious disabilities by law will not be maintainable. 

In spite, then, of the pessimism and exaggeration of Mr. 
Birrell’s speech, we cannot help being still hopeful that 
the Lords’ amendments will be made the basis of a reason- 
able compromise. ‘To obtain this reasonable compromise, 
however, both sides, though they may indulge in plenty of 
rhetorical declarations that they will never yield on this or 
that point, and that such-and-such matters cannot even be 
discussed, must in reality enter on the final stage of 
discussion with free minds, and with a genuine desire to 
reach a national settlement, not by trampling upon the 
rights and feelings of their opponents, but by endeavouring 
to find means by which bond-fide objections can be met 
and relieved. Fortunately, the House of Lords possesses 
in one of its Members a statesman exactly fitted to lay 
down the lines of such a compromise. We believe that if 
it were possible for the Duke of Devonshire to sit as an 
arbitrator between the contending parties, to hear both 
sides, and then to give a final award binding upon both, 
that award would be entirely satisfactory to nine-tenths of 
the nation, and would not be the cause of any substantial 
grievance to the dissentient one-tenth. It is impossible, of 
course, in form to appoint the Duke of Devonshire as such 
an arbitrator; but we sincerely trust that when the confer- 
ence takes place—as we presume it must—between the two 
Houses, the Duke will in effect be given that position, and 
that both parties will listen to his voice as the voice of 
moderation, common-sense, and justice. 





MR. BALFOUR’S SURRENDER. 
\ R. BALFOUR is not an easy leader to follow. The 


plain man would have imagined from his action in the 
summer and during the first part of the present Session 
that he was strongly opposed to the Trade Disputes Bill 
on grounds of general principle. He appeared to resist it 
because it conferred a position of privilege above and 
outside the law on trade combinations of employers and 
employed, and in doing so left the way open, not only 
for tyrannous action by ‘Trade-Unions, but also for 
tyrannous action and action contrary to the public interest 
on the part of commercial Trusts. In opposing the 
Bill as we have done on these very grounds, we 
imagined, then, that we were following. the Unionist 
leader, and that at any rate here was a great political 
question upon which we were as Unionists in hearty 
agreement with the head of the Unionist Party. It 
appears, however, that we were mistaken. Mr. Balfour 





eludes the whole-hearted support of the anti-Socialist and 
anti-privilege Unionist just as consistently as he contrives 
to elude that of the Free-trade Unionist on the one side or 
the Tariff Reform Unionist on the other. During the 
three years of the Tariff Reform controversy Unionist 
Free-traders and Tariff Reformers alike were constantly 
imagining that Mr. Balfour had finally joined them. Then 
suddenly they would come face to face with a speech in 
which he skipped dexterously away and perched upon the 
opposite railing. So now, having for several weeks led us to 
expect that it was a matter of principle with him to oppose 
the Trade Disputes Bill, he on Saturday last made a speech 
in which he blessed the measure as one which, though it 
involved certain risks and responsibilities, was yet on the 
whole right and necessary. So far did he go in this 
endorsement of the Bill that he actually used his authority 
as the Leader of the Unionist Party to prevent any member 
of the Opposition dividing the House against the measure, 
though it is, of course, notorious that there are a large 
number of his followers who are still strongly opposed to 
the Bill. As a result, a Bill which may almost be described 
as an Act for the facilitating and encouraging of trade 
combinations and Trusts, and for forcing workmen and 
artisans to join Trade-Unions against their will, was 
passed unanimously by the House of Commons. 

The effects of Mr. Balfour’s action in allowing the 
Government Bill the consecration of unanimity on the 
part of the representatives of the people are not confined 
to the House of Commons. That action practically makes 
it impossible for the House of Lords to amend the Bill 
on grounds of principle, or, indeed, at all, except as 
regards the technicalities of drafting. It is always a 
difficult and a responsible business for the House of 
Lords to differ from the House of Commons on a matter 
where popular feeling is involved. The claim of the 
Peers to amend legislation rests in the long run upon 
the allegation that the House of Commons is not in 
the particular instance interpreting public opinion justly. 
They do not attempt to say: “ We know better than the 
people of England,” but rather: ‘“ You are not carrying out 
your mandate correctly.” It is for this reason that sup- 
porters of the House of Lords admit that if the will of the 
people is taken ona point of difference between the two 
Houses at a Dissolution, the decision of the country must 
be regarded as final. ‘All we ask is that you shall 
obtain a clearer order from the electorate. When that 
clearer order is given, we will obey it.’ That is in effect 
the position assumed by the House of Lords. But how can 
the Peers take up this attitude in regard to any Bill which 
has been passed by the House of Commons unanimously ? 
If not a single representative of the people can be found 
even to challenge the passage of a measure, the House of 
Lords are almost bound to assume that, even though the 
measure is, in their opinion, a bad one, the people have 
determined that it shall become law. In these circum- 
stances, and much as we dislike certain of the principles 
involved in the Trade Disputes Bill, we at any rate cannot 
see our way to urge the House of Lords to reject the Bill, 
or, what would be equivalent in this case, to strike out the 
essential principles upon which it is based. ‘To ask them 
to do that would in effect be to ask them to step outside 
the functions which the custom of the Constitution has 
come to recognise as theirs. 


We have expressed ourselves strongly in regard to 
Mr. Balfour’s action and its results, but we think 
that the reasons he gave for such action are even 
more to be deprecated than the action itself. What he 
dwelt upon specially was the fact that no single employer 
had risen from the Government side—uand there were a 
large number of employers among them—“ to suggest that 
in their view there 1s any danger, so far as capital is 
concerned, attaching to the privileges which this law 
gives.” If it was true, continued Mr. Balfour, that there 
was a great dislike to this measure among the employing 
classes, “then why does not that dislike find expression in 
this House?” Surely Mr. Balfour might have noted that 
the Bill confers enormous privileges upon the great 
capitalists, and that, therefore, it was by no means likely 
that they would care to fight it vigorously. Under the Bill 
they obtain, just as do the Trade-Unions, a free hand to fight 
out their battle on their own terms and with no considera- 
tion of other interests. It is not out of any fear that the 
capitalist will be injured that we, and those who agree witb 
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us in disliking the Bill and dreading its effect, have opposed which he sums up the whole damning case against the 


it. Our opposition is due to the belief, first, that the Bill 
will make it almost impossible for men to stand outside 
the Trade-Unions, even though at heart they wish to do 
so; and still more, because it will place a very powerful 
weapon in the hands of the capitalist for conducting 
trade disputes in a manner contrary to the interests of 
the public. It may not happen, and probably will not 
happen, immediately, but we venture to say that some day 
some capitalist, or rather a combination of capitalists, will 
take advantage of the far-reaching privileges conferred upon 
them by the Biil, and will use those privileges to further the 
growth of commercial monopoly. A combination of capitalists 
does not fear its agents being prosecuted criminally or 
civilly, for it will take care that any agents who put them- 
selves within the scope of the criminal law are men of 
straw. What it does fear is the liability to be cast in 
heavy damages and to be made answerable for its mis- 
deeds. Under the Government Bill which Mr. Balfour 
has so strangely defended the capitalist combinations will 
have none of that wholesome dread of the law which has 
hitherto inspired them. ‘To declare, therefore, as Mr. 
Balfour did, that the Bill cannot be very dangerous 
because it is not strongly opposed by the capitalists is to 
use an argument founded either on cynicism or ignorance. 
We may note also, as is pointed out in detail by a corre- 
spondent in our issue of to-day, that the Bill tends to give 
power to masters and men to resist the introduction of 
improvements, new inventions, and new processes. 

Before we leave the subject of the Trade Disputes Bil! 
we desire to point out once more that our opposition is 
in no way due to any dislike of Trade-Unions. We 
hold that these bodies have rendered in the past, and— 
if they are not demoralised by the new Act—should be 
able to render in the future, many and great services 
to the working classes of this country. We would go 
further and say, indeed, that without Trade-Unions the 
working men would be unable to sustain their position 
and to obtain that increasing share of the profits 
of industry which we most strongly desire they should 
obtain. But while we believe that Trade-Unions are 
not only beneficial but absolutely necessary institutions, 
we see no reason why they should be placed in a position 
of exceptional privilege, and why the great principle that 
men and bodies of men must be held responsible for the 
consequences of their acts should not apply tothem. The 
ability to say: “I can do what I like, and nobody can 
touch me or make me answerable for it,” has always proved 
a source of demoralisation to those who have been able to say 
it. It has been the canker which has ruined monarchs and 
aristocracies throughout history. We are now inoculating 
the Trade-Unions of this country with this fatal poison. 
Should they be ruined by it, and, having become odious to 
the public at large, be ultimately swept away, those who 
have prepared the poison or shared in administering it will 
have incurred the gravest of responsibilities. 





THE POSITION OF THE CONGO STATE. 


N his speech at the Guildhall banquet on Friday week 
Lord Ripon defined the policy of the Government on 

the Congo Free State question. He declared that the 
primary duty and right of bringing about a better state 
of things rested with Belgium, and that it was the 
intention of his Majesty’s Ministers to do nothing to 
interfere with that right. But in the event of Belgium 
refusing, Britain would be obliged to move in the matter. 
If possible, they wished to act in concert with the Powers ; 
but act they must, at all events so far as concerned the 
safeguarding of British rights and interests. This 
straightforward utterance sounds like business, in view of 
the coming debate on the Congo in the Belgian Parlia- 
ment. It is an opportune moment for Britain to act. Our 
prestige abroad was never higher ; we can almost certainly 
count on France as our ally in any interference ; and this is 
no small matter, for five years ago it might have been difficult 
to induce the French Government to believe in our bona 
jides. Everywhere in Europe and America the consciences of 
honest men have been stirred by the astounding and amply 
substantiated tales of Congo maladministration, and the 
better class of public opinion in Belgium itself is canal 

ubli 


Government of King Leopold. To the author more than 
to any other man alive is due the ventilation of this crime 
against civilisation. He has fought a long and uphill 
battle against apathy, misrepresentation, and the power of 
an unscrupulous purse. And he has been successful, He 
has stirred the public conscience so that it cannot again go 
to sleep. He has made Congo reform a part of the sworn 
creed of many of our chief public men. If there are any 
who are not yet believers in the reality of the Congo 
Government’s misdeeds, Mr. Morel’s new book may be 
recommended as a certain means of conviction. 

The practical question is not whether things have gone 
wrong, but how they are to be set right. King Leopold's 
own Commission of Inquiry have recorded their verdict jn 
unmistakable terms. The difficulty, as Sir Harry Johnston 
points out in his admirable introductory note to Mr. Morel’s 
volume, is that there is no appeal short of compulsion, 
If crimes are wrought in German or British or French 
colonies, there is the conscience of a nation behind them to 
convince of error. ‘‘ But in the case of the Congo Free 
State there is only one conscience to appeal to, that of 
King Leopold, a conscience which seems indurated against 
evidence, against shame, against the terror of an immor- 
tality of bad renown.” ‘The facts are in the main not 
disputed. The Congo State began under the aegis of the 
great European Powers with philanthropy in the forefront 
of its ideals. King Leopold moved the hearts of senti- 
mentalists as the high-souled Prince who would devote his 
life to the elevation of the African native. The result, 
after some sixteen years of trial, has been the creation 
of a State without parallel for degradation. It is 
run as a commercial concern, the interests of the land 
and the inhabitants being subordinated to the profits of 
the rulers. Officials receive bonuses according to the 
amount of rubber their district produces. To secure this 
rubber the native is compelled to forfeit health and hope, 
with the muzzle of a rifle to stir him to energy. Mr. 
Morel has drawn pictures, only too well supported by 
evidence, of a revolting brutality which makes the blood 
run cold. The judicial system is subordinated to the 
executive, which in turn is subordinated to the will of 
one man. There is no national] life, for the natives are 
to all intents slaves paying their taxes in an endless 
service. The land is a sucked orange, for day by day 
the rubber becomes more difficult to get and the strain 
on the population greater, so that soon the forests will 
be both unproductive and depopulated. So far, it has 
been a profitable enterprise. The apologists of King 
Leopold have dared to pretend that he was out of pocket 
over his philanthropy; but the researches of Professor 
Cattier and others have revealed a profit of over £2,000,000 
during the last fifteen years from the revenues allocated 
to meet the expenses of administration, on which a 
deficit had always been claimed. Further, the King has 
a large income from his shares in the numerous Trusts 
and concessions into which part of the State has been 
parcelled. Again, there is the Domaine de la Couronne, 
which is the King’s own private estate, from which the 
annual revenues are between a quarter and half a million 
sterling. Finally, he has succeeded in borrowing large 
sums of money from the Belgian Government, on much of 
which he pays no interest. It has not been a bad experi- 
ment in philanthropy, and in heartfelt gratitude his 
Majesty has presented £12,000 to fight the scourge of 
sleeping sickness. “If God gives me that satisfaction, 
I shall be able to present myself before His judgment- 
seat with the credit of having performed one of the finest 
acts of the century, and a legion of rescued beings will 
call down upon me His grace.” 

We leave the reconciliation of words like these with the 
horrors of the Congo to experts in moral pathology. The 
vital point is, How is the thing to be put an end to? One 
way is out of the question. The King will never move one 
step in the direction of reform. His proposed changes after 
the Report of his Committee were masterpieces in illusion. 
Indeed, the word “ reform” is something of a misnomer. 
As Mr. Morel says, what is needed is not the apothecary but 
the surgeon. The alternative is that suggested in Lord 
Ripon’s speech,—that Belgium should take over the Congo 
State, and govern it on Constitutional lines. Belgium’s 





awake. Opportunely, therefore, Mr. Morel has shed 
his book, “ Rubber ” (T. Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d. net), in 


pont position is a difficult one. Although she has lent 
arge sums to her King for Congo purposes, she has no sort 
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over the administration. She sanctioned his 
assumption of the title of “‘ Sovereign of the Congo State.” 
She is the legatee of his sovereign rights there, “ as they are 
ised by the Declarations, Conventions, and Treaties 
concluded since 1884.” Does this bequest mean much ? 
Most of the sovereign rights in the present interpretation 
which the King has put upon them have not been recog- 
nised by any Power. Moreover, she does not inherit the 
‘vate domain, and she binds herself, if she accepts the 
Cau, “to diminish in no manner its integral revenue,” 
—ie., to carry on the present system of og The 
free gift, moreover, is saddled with large liabilities, and 
asthe land is being sucked dry, it becomes increasingly 
valueless. Is it worth Belgium’s while to accept this 
burden, either at her King’s death or by arrangement 
during his lifetime? We confess that we do not see 
Belgium’s advantage in the matter. The best course, 
undoubtedly, would be a complete rupture with the King 
on the subject of the dual sovereignty he enjoys, a rupture 
which would imperatively call the world’s attention and 
force a solution. For the solution can only come from 
the Powers which sanctioned the creation of the State. 
Of these Powers, Great Britain has the largest share in 
the responsibility and the greatest authority in compelling 
reforms. We can take the firm ground of our Treaty 
rights. We recognised the flag of the State on specific 
conditions, and since these conditions have not been ful- 
filled we can withdraw our recognition. Under the Con- 
vention we have the power to claim Consular jurisdiction 
and exercise rights of extra-territoriality “ until sufficient 
provision shall have been made for the administration of 
justice.” We have two thousand coloured subjects on the 
Congo, to whom we owe protection ; and, further, some of 
the rubber-collectors are British subjects, and our punish- 
mentof them would have a salutary effect on the rest. ‘“‘ What 
I do feel,” said Lord Lansdowne last July, “is that the 
presence of half-a-dozen Englishmen will be worth more 
than a whole row of inspectors or officials belonging to the 
Administration of the Congo Free State.” Moreover, we 
can protect, as we are morally bound to do, the British 
Missionary Societies while they carry out their task within 
the terms of the Convention. After all, the Congo State 
lies absolutely at the mercy of Britain. A single man-of- 
war at the mouth of the river would paralyse the rubber 
industry, and in consequence the whole Administration. 
We earnestly trust that the Government will not be slow 
to move in the matter. As we have pointed out before, 
there is a growing solidarity among the native races of 
Africa. Unless we wish to incite the dark races against 
the white, and lose our hardly won civilisation in that 
continent, we must take steps to see that the white man’s 
name does not become a byword and a reproach. 





THE UNREST IN GERMANY. 


HE German Emperor, who is now forty-seven, must 

be to a considerable extent a disappointed man, 

He commands, it is true, the strongest Army in Europe, 
he is very nearly absolute in his own dominion, and he 
enjoys that vigorous health which promises a long con- 
tinuance of his energetic open-air life. He hoped, however, 
when in 1888 he succeeded to his father’s throne, for some- 
thing more than this. He believed that he understood the 
“modern spirit,” and could be a King or Emperor of the 
new model ; i.e.,a man who, while retaining the supreme 
political authority and the initiative in almost all depart- 
ments of life, could be so heartily in accordance with his 
people that he could be something more than popular,— 
the object of universal, or nearly universal, love and 
admiration. For a time it seemed as if he would realise 
this very spacious and large, if not very lofty, aspiration. 
He possessed what Kings have not often possessed, 
widely varied, as well as considerable, powers of mind,— 
was, in fact, if not the deepest thinker in Germany, 
perhaps her cleverest man. He could command a 
corps of cavalry or a man-of-war; could preach a 
most interesting sermon—we have read two of them, and 
they would do credit to any first-class preacher in this 
country—could make a speech which was not only effective 
—his rank in Europe would always secure that—but also 
eloquent ; and possessed so much, at least, of the critical 
faculty that his opinion on architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and literature exercised a distinct effect upon the minds 





of experts. He knew, moreover, how to use all these 
faculties so as to make sure that his possession of them 
was perceived, and had therefore a decided, sometimes even 
a weighty, effect upon the general opinion of his people, 
who, though apt to be a little slavish in their reverence for 
rank, are singularly independent in thought and specula- 
tion. Unfortunately, the man thus gifted being a King, 
and surrounded with flatterers and place-hunters, began 
in a very short time to display the defects of his qualities. 
He thought he could do without great assistants, and 
after his dismissal of Prince Bismarck, who no doubt had 
become impossible in his magnificent egoism, he seems 
to have made it the condition of his favour in every 
Department that officials should follow his lead and 
should ascribe to him much of the credit of their per- 
formances. Half unconsciously, he absorbed to himself all 
the substance of power. He, and not public opinion, 
chose the Chancellors, who in Germany are even more 
decidedly the first politicians than the Premiers in our 
own Cabinets. He chose the soldiers for great commands, 
and the Army is not quite certain that he has chosen the 
most effective for the organisation of campaigns. It 
would not seem, at all events, that his nominees were 
singularly successful either in China or South-West 
Africa. His people agree with him about the necessity 
of a powerful Fleet; but he has hurried its development 
until they resent the pecuniary burden, and great maritime 
Powers ask themselves and each other uneasily who it is 
that Germany intendstocrush. In all things not political 
his influence has pressed so heavily that it is most difficult 
for any architect, sculptor, painter, or even preacher, who is 
not penetrated with the Emperor's ideas, and, so to speak, 
full of his style, to attain any success at all. The result has 
been one which is, we believe, unexampled in history: that his 
people, while admiring and even loving him, and disposed 
to leave him an unusual measure of authority, have begun 
to be restless under his omnipresence and omniscience. 
They perceive, in fact, and are beginning to say, that in 
Germaay no man is completely alive except the Emperor. 
This, and not disaffection, or even discontent, is the 
feeling revealed in the guarded newspaper comments of 
which the Times correspondent in Berlin telegraphed on 
Monday such a collection. 

This would not matter much to the Emperor’s reputa- 
tion, and nothing at all to his effective power—for, after 
all, he has not gone beyond his legal rights, and much of 
his “absolutism,” as they call it in South Germany, is due 
to the readiness with which his people accept guidance 
from above—were it not that the Germans, like almost 
every other civilised people, are getting a little sick of being 
too much schoolmastered. They used to go their own way 
in everything but politics, and now they cannot go their 
own way in any one department. About the Navy they 
cannot judge, and do not that we know of form an opinion ; 
but they are not quite sure that the Army is as good 
as it was at Sedan, and they do not see that in diplomacy 
those Chancellors who so entirely obey the Emperor have 
been so supremely successful. The Triple Alliance, that 
rock upon which Central Europe was supposed to stand, 
seems to have become not a little rickety, and it has not been 
replaced by any more effective alliances. England, which at 
one time wasinclined toattribute to Germany a sort of cousin- 
hood, has fallen back for alliance upon the “ hereditary 
enemy” and the great Republic across the Atlantic ; 
Russia is for the moment paralytic, and a Dreikaiser- 
bund therefore nearly impossible; and the alliances with 
minor “ influences’ like the Papacy and Islam, which the 
Emperor has no doubt engineered very cleverly, do not 
and cannot strike the masses as acceptable. There is a 
restless notion afloat that the Emperor would do better to 
choose competent assistants, and to leave them much more 
of a free hand than he has hitherto done. Even in internal 
affairs, where, in Prussia at least, the bureaucracy has 
always ruled, the people have become distrustful of 
authority. They doubt if the old Hohenzollern tradition 
of rigid economy is sufficiently maintained, they long for 
permission to be a little more original, and they fret, 
especially the economic middle class frets, at the way in 
which their interests and those of the people whose wages 
they have to pay are sacrificed to the single interest of the 
landlords. Bread and meat are both annoyingly dear, and 
dear because of treaties arranged to suit the mo 
owners of the soil. They wish to see more liberal advisers, 
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or at all events more able advisers, chosen from among 
themselves, with more influence upon the depositaries of 
power,—all of which, of course, in practice means that 
Parliament should be more trusted than the higher 


bureaucracy. 


Is there danger to the existing system in Germany from 
We scarcely think 
The machine is of immense strength, and the one 
man who really controls it is, as we have said, the cleverest 
The Army, too, is very 
strong, and popular demonstrations, even if the people 
were ready to demonstrate, would be put down with an 
unhesitating hand. There can be no doubt, however, that 
the difficulties of governing will be greatly increased ; that 
the educated classes, who have just read some violent 
“exposures” and “ revelations,” are to a considerable extent 
at once wearv and alarmed; that South Germany is 
beginning to doubt whether it has gained anything but 
glory from the formation of the Empire; and that the 
Emperor will be embittered, and therefore rendered less 
tolerant and wise, by the spectacle of a discontent in which 
he naturally recognises something of what must appear to 
He has taught himself to believe the 
doctrine of Louis XIV., L’état c’est moi; and when a man, be 
he Emperor or theatre manager, has once got that idea in 
his head, it is inevitable that any form of incisive 


this recrudescence of liberal feeling ? 
so. 


man in his own dominions. 


him ingratitude. 


criticism should appear to him unwarrantable reproof. 
Even a cook—and Kings are more sensitive than cooks 


—whose dish is not enjoyed sees in that abstinence almost 


necessarily something of reproachful neglect. 





THE POPLAR GUARDIANS. 


T is only just to begin an examination of the acts 
I of the Poplar Guardians as summarised in Mr. 
Davy’s Report by a full recognition of the difficulties 
against which they had to struggle. These difficulties, 
indeed, are not felt only in Poplar. They are present in 
all parts of the country, and not least in all parts of 
London. But the fact that they are present ought care- 
fully to be kept in mind when criticising the administra- 
tion of men possessing no special qualifications for dealing 
with social and economic problems. How these difficulties 


have arisen is described by Mr. Lockwood, the Poor Law | 


Inspector for the Metropolitan District, in his Report for 
1905. “The workhouse in London,” he says, “is in a 
great measure ceasing to be deterrent.” 
the very foundation of our Poor Law system is giving 
way. ‘The law secures to every man the right of support 
in the workhouse, provided that he can plead inability to 
support himself. But this plea is so easy to set up, and 
so impossible to test, that the only way of keeping out of 
the workhouse those who have no claim to be in it is to 
make it so unattractive as to ensure that no one who is not 
really destitute will seek admittance. For a number of 
years this end was well attained. The workhouse was 
so unpopular that men and women would make very 
great efforts, and call out all the self-respect at their 
command, rather than go there. It was inevitable that 
in course of time this dislike should grow less in some 
particulars. No matter how poor or how undeserving 
a man might be, the moment he became an in-patient 
at one of the great hospitals he received the best possible 
treatment at the hands of doctors and nurses. Why 
should a destitute man in a workhouse infirmary be worse 
off than a destitute man in a hospital? There are reasons, 
indeed, why a difference may be made between the two 
cases, but they are not reasons which appeal to the public, 
and even as far back as 1894 Mr. Lockwood was able to 
say: “An order for admission to the workhouse has grown 
to be dissociated from the sense of pauperism, and relief 
in that shape is readily accepted by heads and members of 
families whose circumstances are by no means those 
ordinarily associated with poverty.” A second breach in 
the old theory of poor relief has been effected by the general 
desire to make the aged and infirm inmates of workhouses 
comfortable. We have dismissed any doubts that may 
have suggested themselves as to the safety of this policy 
by the argument that since no one grows either ill or old 
merely to qualify himself for the workhouse, there is no 
real danger of pauperising those who enjoy this improved 
treatment. But this leaves out of sight the danger that 
the removal of the risks formerly attendant upon sickness 


| 
and old age will, on the one band, weaken the inducement 
to make any provision to meet them, and, on the other 
lessen the readiness of the relatives of the sick or the aged 
to help them to keep out of the workhouse. Mr. Lockwood 
thinks that there are already indications that this change 
is at work. 

One thing, however, ought to be recognised by ey 

Guardian of the Poor, and that is that the more thorough! 
he accepts this new treatment of the sick and 2 
workhouses, the more careful he should be that ‘it is not 
extended to paupers who answer to neither description 
Let him be as careful as he will, this danger cannot, in 
Mr. Lockwood’s opinion, be wholly met. Workhouses 
are not composed of such perfectly water-tight compart. 
ments that we can ensure that no part of the amenities 
intended for the aged and deserving shall be shared by 
the able-bodied and the undeserving. Still, a great deal 
can be done in this direction, and one of the charges 
against the Poplar Guardians is that they took no pains 
whatever to differentiate the able-bodied from the other 
inmates of the workhouse. In some ways, indeed, they 
deliberately confounded them. Thus, though the Regula. 
tions of the Local Government Board leave the Medical 
Officer an absolute discretion as to which inmates shall be 
classed as able-bodied and which as infirm, the Guardians 
took this matter out of his hands and directed that all 
inmates over sixty years of age should receive “ infirm” 
instead of “able-bodied” diet. As regards beer, which in 
theory is only given for medical reasons, it was treated 
mainly as a means of securing that minimum of discipling 
which even a Poplar Guardian thinks desirable in a 
workhouse. The Master, the Medical Officer tells us, had 
no command over the inmates unless he supplied them with 
beer. It seems, indeed, to have been the only means by 
which the Master was able to get any work done. In 
comparison with no work at all, we can understand that 
any work whatever may appear “ specially laborious or 
useful”; and bearing this in mind, we cease to wonder 
that “telephone man” and “ wardsman ” were included in 
this exceptional class. The Guardians had by degrees 
reduced the manual work done in the workhouse to the 
single occupation of wood-chopping. Stone-breaking and 





In other words, ; 





oakum-picking were discontinued on the ground that 
“the habitual pauper found it easy to do his work ina 
short time, and then was idle for the rest of the day.” 
Wood-chopping, we suppose, was measured by time, not 
by amount, and so the habitual pauper was deprived of 
this advantage. But very soon the supply of chopped wood 
had so far outstripped the demand that as long ago as 
October, 1903, an Assistant Poor Law Inspector reported 
that the Guardians had been obliged to stop all wood- 
chopping until their surplus store was exhausted. Even 
the number of jobs about the workhouse had been greatly 
reduced by the refusal of the Guardians to permit anything 
in the nature of skilled labour to be done by inmates. A 
pauper might not use aspade or a hoe in the garden, he 
might not give a door a coat of paint or whitewash a 
ceiling. Outside labour was brought in for al! these pur- 
poses, and the inmates looked on while the imported men 
worked. The result of this ingenious system was that the 
Master had to deal with a crowd of able-bodied, well-fed, 
and perfectly idle adults. It would have needed a 
Napoleon or a Gordon to keep such a rabble as this in 
order, and even had he been forthcoming he would 
probably have been dismissed by the Guardians for in- 
attention to the comfort of the paupers. It is not 
wonderful, then, that the Master and the Guardians also 
came to regard beer as the only means of maintaining even 
an apology for order. The power to give or to withhold 
beer was an incident of the Master’s office that came home 
to the pauper imagination. In order to get beer regularly 
and as a matter of course it was worth while to forego the 
cherished right of misbehaving. 

Perhaps it is to the importance with which beer came by 
this means to be invested that we must attribute the part 
it played in the general administration of the workhouse. 
It seems to have been especially useful in securing the 
constant attendance of the Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee. His regularity—during a period of sixty-one 
weeks he “was at the workhouse nearly every day, and 
often two or three times a day ’—is the more exemplary 
in that he was at the same time an official of the General 
Post Office. Some inducement was required to persuade 
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‘ to postpone the interests of the taxpayer to those 
> the aoe, and it took the engaging form of 
peer. “Mr. McCarthy and many other Guardians were 
accustomed to drink with the Master in the place where 
the workhouse beer supplies were kept.” So well known 
was this practice that the workhouse beer-cellar went 
among the paupers by the name of the “ Madeley Arms ”— 
the Master's name was Madeley—or the “Horn of 
Plenty.” The stern moralist will look harshly upon these 
social frailties ; but even he may rejoice that the canon of 
not drinking except at meals seems on the whole to 
have been fairly observed. As regards Mr. McCarthy, 
“there is ample evidence that he often partouk of meals in 
the Master’s quarters.” How greatly the subordinate 
official appreciated this condescension is shown by the fact 
that “ on some occasions when he { Mr. McCarthy | was having 
supper with the Master extra luxuries, such as oysters 
and salmon,” were supplied for the entertainment of his 
distinguished friend. Nor does any undue preference seem 
to have been shown to alcohol over non-intoxicating drinks. 
“Jrregularities also appear to have occurred in connexion 
with the ordering and use of mineral waters,” and the 
Guardians constantly had tea at the workhouse. Inasmuch 
as “pastry, poached eggs, and other luxuries were some- 
times supplied on these occasions at the cost of the rates,” 
we are justified in inferring that these teas were usually 
“high teas.” One more feature of the administration may 
be noted. Though the hospitality we have described began 
at home, it did not end there. The Report further says of 
the Master that he “appears to have been frequently in 
the company of persons who were supplying goods to the 
workhouse, and that these too drank with him, sometimes 
in the company of the Guardians.” 


We have preferred to touch upon the lighter side of this 
wonderful Report in the hope of leading more readers to 
study it for themselves. They will not find their time 
wasted. For the moment, indeed, Poplar is the drunken 
helot of the Poor Law. But the same causes are at work 
in other Unions, though in none probably on so grand a 
scale. If we desire to arrest the impending return to the 
state of things before 1834, we cannot give this exception- 
ally instructive instance too careful attention. We recom- 
mend, then, those who study the Poplar Report to study 
with it the Report of the Commission of 1834. They will 
find set forth therein plenty of cases very closely resembling 
that of Poplar,—cases which occurred before the reform 
of the Poor Law, and when the authorities could give any 
amount of outdoor relief, and were in no sense constrained 
to make the condition of the man in receipt of relief less 
good than that of the independent labourer. Under the 
old system England was full of Poplars. The only way 
to stop the evil proved to be by a strict enforcement of the 
principle that the pauper, as regards work and food and 
general comfort, should not be placed in a better position 
than the non-pauper. The application of that principle 
operated to empty the workhouses, and to reduce out-relief 
as it is now operating in Poplar. Poor relief on Socialist 
principles has had a fair trial in Poplar, and it has ended, 
as it ended in the period before 1834, in waste, scandal, 
excessive rates, and general demoralisation, and in the 
infliction of injury on the very people whom it was pro- 
posed to help. We must never forget that the chief 
sufferers from Socialistic experiments are not the rich but 
the poor. 








COMMON-SENSE IN THE GOSPELS. 


\ HATEVER men think of Christ—and there never was 

a time when they thought so much or so differently— 
it must be conceded upon all sides that He was an idealist. 
He preached perfection, and admitted that to perfection no 
man can attain. The moral goal of Christianity recedes like 
the horizon before the face of the pilgrim. Neither in will 
nor in deed can his task be completely fulfilled. No circum- 
stances, Christ said, could exempt from the supreme duty of 
benevolence. Justice might not circumscribe its bounds. 
Blood wus no barrier, creed no excuse. The whole world of 
action offered too narrow a field for its operation. Benevolence 
must control the secret thoughts of the heart. Life is not 
long enough for the work of the Spirit, and the best man 
must die confessing himself an unprofitable servant. The 
aim of His teaching would seem to have been to arouse in 
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men an insatiable moral ambition rather than to lay down an 
absolute rule of must and must not. 

But there is another side to the teaching of Christ, other- 
wise it would not be adapted in all things for the guidance of 
humanity, and would set an insufficient curb upon the 
fanaticism and superstition of the race. If we accept 
the record of the Evangelists, Christianity as it came from the 
lips of our Lord contained neither of these elements. Very few 
years, however, had passed over Christendom before it was hard 
beset by both. These evils are inherent in human nature; but 
there is a corrective which is inherent also, and that is common- 
sense. Christ brought this element into extreme prominence 
with the evident intention of neutralising the other two; but 
His divine wisdom was quickly forgotten. Fanaticism and 
superstition have, no doubt, a savage origin; but they can be 
fruitfully grafted upon a civilised stock, and may owe their 
life to the strict logic of the theologian, as well as to the mad 
emotionalism of primitive man. There is no antidote to the 
poisons they produce but the one used by our Lord. 
When He began His teaching subservient obedience to 
the letter of the Mosaic law was crushing the life 
out of religion, and He set Himself to break the fetters 
of the faithful by an appeal to their common-sense. 
He encouraged them to disregard any religious ordinance 
which stood in the way of a moral duty, and He refused to be 
bound by effete sacerdotal custom. There was, He implied, 
no virtue in an observance which had ceased to fulfil the 
purpose for which it was inaugurated,—the good of man. It 
was well to rest on the Sabbath day, but surely their own 
common-sense must show them that it was better to work 
than to allow a man, or even an animal, to continue in suffer- 
ing for want of assistance. It was more important, He said 
—and the more common-sense His hearers had, the more they 
must have agreed with Him—to make up a quarrel than to be 
punctual in religious exercise, and it stood to reason that 
character could not be affected by a meticulous devotion to 
rules in the matter of eating and purification. 

Again and again He urged them to throw off the bonds 
of tribal prejudice. Such prejudice is contrary to common- 
sense. Only devotion to truth, He said, could ever free 
the mind. A man might trace his birth to Abraham and 
remain in bondage. A Samaritan might be a less pure- 
blooded Hebrew and a less orthodox man than either priests 
or Levites, but if he kept the spirit of the law while they 
evaded it he was certainly as good a Jew and a far better 
neighbour. As to a man’s religious opinions, they were, 
He said, to be judged of as every common-sense man 
from then to now would judge of them; not by their 
simplicity nor by their complexity, but by their fruits. 
He urged men to use their own minds to judge for them- 
selves what was right, to preserve their mental independence, 
to call no man master upon earth, and to study the signs of 
the times remembering that conditions may alter. In accord- 
ance with this great fact of constant change and continual 
social evolution, He laid down a social principle which any 
man of average common-sense, in any age and under any 
system of government, can understand and endeavour to take 
as his guide of conduct, and that is to do as he would 
be done by. So greatly did our Lord rely upon common- 
sense that where in practice the logical outcome of His teaching 
clashed with it He sacrificed the logic. No teacher has ever 
pressed the claim of want as our Lord pressed it. Making 
every allowance that can be made for Eastern metaphor, He 
exalted the duty of practical compassion and enjoined the 
sacrifice of wealth for the relief of suffering with far more 
reiteration than most of the comfortable like to remember. 
The evidence of His own words is not the only evidence we 
have in the matter. The impression they made upon His 
immediate followers was indelible and definite, and each 
writer in the New Testament corroborates the other. 
Nevertheless, He instantly defended the expenditure of 
money upon a useless token of affection and reverence, 
and roughly silenced the Disciple who argued that the 
poor were thereby robbed. He would not for one moment 
allow it to be said that a rich man could not be a good man, 
nor allow the deduction that, since He made of immorality so 
great a sin, celibacy might be intrinsically better than matri- 
mony. The directions given by our Lord to those whom He 
sent on missionary work are so completely in accordance with 
common-sense that they would seem almost commonplace 
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had the very language of the Authorised Version not become 
sacred tous. He said that in going to a strange town they 
were to “enquire who in it is worthy; and there abide.” In 
other words, they were not to neglect the advantage to 
their work of a favourable public opinion. He said they were 
to eat what was set before them—that is, we suppose, to 
indulge no Jewish scruples or personal fancies to the incon- 
venience of their hosts—and they were to bless the house. 
Evidently, however, they were not to imagine their blessing to 
contain any miraculous virtue, and so give currency to super- 
stition, for Christ assures them that if peace be not already 
there, then no form of words will confer it. 

One of the most remarkable things about the attitude of 
our Lord in this matter of common-sense is that He insists 
that it should be applied not only where it obviates, but where 
it creates, a difficulty. “The very hairs of your head are all 
numbered,” He said; and He would not admit the doctrine of 
chance even in the case of animals. Nevertheless, He pointed 
out the unreasonableness of being continually on the look out 
for visible Providential interventions and for judgments. He 
put it to their common-sense whether there were not many 
widows in poverty at the time of Elias, and whether there had 
not been plenty of sinners in every age as bad as those on 
whom the Tower in Siloam fell. It is absurd to deny that the 
reasoning landed its hearers in a difficulty and left them there, 
and was intended todo so. Plainly, we are to face the facts, 
however severely our faith may be tried by them. 

But perhaps our Lord’s example was a greater tribute to 
the common-sense element in Christianity than even His 
words. He lived the life of His time, refusing neither 
common duties nor common amusements. He compared 
Christianity to a leaven, to a stuff which is useless except in 
conjunction with the lump. Intensely as He dreaded, and 
unconditionally as He condemned, the evil of the world, He 
would not pray for His dearest friends that they should not 
share in its life. The masculine good sense which played so 
large a part in the teaching of Christ’s immediate followers, 
while it guided, never lessened the dynamic force of their 
religious fervour. It is an essential part of Christianity. 
Take it away, and religion indeed remains—for man’s sense of 
the supernatural is not dependent upon his reasoning power— 
but it is religion at the mercy of all manner of evil influences 
and every form of insane excess. Pillar-saints and persecutors 
were not all bad men, and many of them were religious ones ; 











































they were not, and to put their crimes and follies down to 
Christianity is palpably unfair. 

It was part of the justice of our Lord that He did not deny | 
the bona fides of His opponents. Some persecutors, He said, 
would go the length of murder and think they did God | 
service; but He added that they “neither know me nor my 
Father,’—that is, they had not grasped the meaning of 
Christianity either in its human or its divine aspect. They 
had not understood either the idealism or the common-sense 
of Christ. 




































THE TOY-BOX. 

T is in the twilight of short November afternoons that 
London first reveals itself as a city of toy-shops. Earlier 
in the year, under the high suns of June and July, the 
spacious glass shop-windows are half screened from view by 
slanting sun-blinds,—you can see, indeed, very little of them 
from the top of an omnibus. Or if the blinds are not drawn 
down over the pavement, still the shop-fronts dwindle into 
dimness in the broad light that lies on the white and yellow | 
facades of tall buildings, just as kitchen fires shrink into blue | 
weakness under the glare of full sunshine, and no cook can | 

roast mutton at them. But in November, when the sun is 
down behind the chimneys by half-past two, there are two or | 
three hours of grey afternoon when the windows along the | 
level height of street buildings light up one after another like 
the portholes of a liner, and it is during those afternoon hours 
that the shops shine most brightly,—especially the toy-shops. 
The toy-shops may not be fuller of light than the other 
shops, but they shine differently into the greyness of the street. 
They are filled with smaller things perhaps, for children love 
to see quantities of shelves of small playthings, and perhaps 
through the interstices of the window-shelves crowded with 
china and painted wood and tinsel the light filters and is broken 
into greater warmth and colour, like the shifting brilliance of 
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but if Christ be the pattern for Christians, then Christians | 





 _ . ie, 
a kaleidoscope. However that may be, the unquestioned fact 
is that the windows of the toy-shops glow out across the wet 
pavements and the gold ribands of the gutter with a peculiar 
and magical radiance. 

It would be spending a pleasant half-hour if it were Possible 
to conjure Emily and Lucy from Mr. Fairchild’s study, or 
Rosamond from orying over her purple jar, or, indeed, any of 
the nursery-book children who looked into early Victorian 
shop-windows, and take them into two or three of the modern 
“emporiums” where uncles and aunts are asked to buy the 
delicate and complete pieces of mechanism intended for the 
toys of the “up-to-date” children of to-day. Whether the 
children themselves actually are “up-to-date” in the sense of 
appreciating the complex toys intended for them by the 
makers is a debateable question; but at all events the toy- 
makers think that they are. In that belief there are toys 
manufactured in increasing numbers and with increasing 
ingenuity every year, until it is difficult to suppose that in g 
really “up-to-date” nursery there can be any room for a toy. 
box at all. Such delicate contrivances could belong properly 
only to one of two places,—the specimen-cupboard or the 
scrapheap. Steam, electricity, and even wireless telegraphy, 
are now included among the attractions of modern toys, and, 
| of course, electricity and telegraphy will not go into a toy-bor, 
| It is difficult to think what Mrs. Fairchild, or Rosamond’s 
mother, who was probably a dreadful stick, would have made 
of a modern toy railway, with its real steam-engines and 
corridor carriages running on rails between cuttings planted 
with flowers and grass, over level crossings on which the 
| gates open automatically as the train runs up to them, to 

draw up in a station lighted with electric lamps and with 
platforms on which stand miniature penny-in-the-slot 
machines. Or what in the world would Mrs. Fairchild haye 
said to Emily and Lucy about Lady Augusta Noble if she 
| had caught her buying as a Christmas present for her children 





| one of the Réntgen-ray apparatuses which the shop-people 
| tell you are a “favourite line” this year, or the wireless. 
| telegraphy toys which will send a real message through a wall 
| a foot thick,—at least, so the shop-people say ? Probably 


Emily and Lucy would have been expected to spend half the 


'night in tears, ardently desiring that they might not be 


as one of Lady Augusta’s sons and daughters. Yet no 
doubt the Réntgen-ray and the wireless-telegraphy toys are 
admirable contrivances, especially for a parent to show to his 
children. 

Of course, the question still remains whether these intricate 
and complex toys are those which children would like best, if 
they could choose between them and simpler possessions. If 
their parents were to help them choose, there could be only 
one answer to that. The toys of pious memory, the very lares 
and penates of the dolls’-house and the strong, hand-polished, 
deal toy-box, are something far more elemental. The circum- 
stances of their upbringing and maintenance were rough and 
even Spartan; their constitution was proof against all ills to 
which nursery wood and wax are heirs. There is a memory, it 
is true, of certain French contraptions in the shape of various 
hunting-horns, belts, caps, and tassels which dutiful parents 
brought back to an expectant nursery from “abroad,” which 
was Paris; but they were looked on in their proper light by 
English children, particularly as the hunting-cap was nothing 
like what was worn by the gamekeeper. The abiding vision 
is of something far simpler. It begins, perhaps, with a wooden 
horse of a most Trojan appearance; indeed, if it was not out 
of a horse of that kind that Sinon let loose his Greeks into 
Troy, it is hard to think what kind of a horse it can have been. 
It had a well-arched neck, a good rabbit-fur mane and tail 
strongly nailed on, a sound, barrel-like body, striped over the 
shoulder with blue and red, and legs of a pleasing _pillar- 
like stoutness. There were other horses in the nursery-stable, 
dappled, harnessed, shod, even clothed on with borsehair ; but 


| one alone is remembered with affection as a really capable 


and reliable child’s horse. Next to the horse perhaps came 
a box of bricks; not the sort which make arches, pilasters, 
parapets, and other fancy pieces of building, but plain, honest, 
wooden bricks of truly Doric proportions. Doric, perhaps, is 
the best description—unless it be Boeotian—which can be 
applied to another favourite coeval with those bricks and that 
horse. Her name was Lalla Rookh; she was made of the 
toughest rag and the dustiest quality of sawdust, and the 
writer’s earliest impression of her was that she was uneatable. 
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She was also large and hideous, but was preferred in honour 
by her owner over five or six creatures with real eyes and the 
Joveliest complexions,—this being the eternal law of all 
nurseries. Fortunately for the doll-makers, it is a law which 
many parents and all aunts forget, so that every year 
thousands of children are given dolls as Christmas and birth- 
day presents which are only admired by their nurses. A 
yather good example of the working of this particular nursery 
jaw was supplied to the writer the other day by a little girl 
of three, the mother of many dolls, of whom, however, she 
regarded but one with really maternal affection. She had 
named him John Norman, after the newest and nicest 
neighbouring baby, and he was inconceivably ugly. When 
playing in the drawing-room one evening with this doll she 
happened to remark to her uncle that she wished John 
Norman was a girl. Just at the moment she was playing, of 
course, that she couldn’t pretend John Norman was a girl; 
but he, in his stupid, straightforward way, did not understand 
this, and went out next day to buy a girl doll. After much 
thought, for he was a painstaking man, he chose a doll of 
extreme beauty, and on presenting it was gravely and politely 
thanked. In the evening he hoped, probably, that the new 
and beautiful doll would be brought down to the drawing- 
yoom; but an examination of the doll actually brought 
revealed the same features which had appalled him the night 
before. “ Yes,” he was assured. “It is John Norman; only 
it’s a girl.” Thus do the makers of dolls flourish. 

There is no doubt a stage in the growth of the affections of 
mothers of dolls when the beauty of a new doll begins to be 
noticed with greater care, and when especially the quality of 
lace frocks and embroidered petticoats becomes a matter of 
seriousconcern. This is a stage which most students of the 
natural history of the toy-box consider corresponds with the 
stage at which boys become exceedingly particular about the 
appearance of their soldiers. The first few soldiers which find 
their way to the nursery are perhaps regarded less as food for 
powder than boon companions, to be carried about on all 
occasions, often taken to bed, occasionally buried. 

“T shall find him, never fear, 
I shall find my grenadier,” 
sings Stevenson’s delightful child; but the confidence of hope 
is a little dashed by the reflection that the hero of that pro- 
longed funeral will be silent as to his great adventures :— 
“ But for all that’s gone and come, 
I shall find my soldier dumb.” 

If the grenadier had had the luck to put in his time with the 
colours a little later, he would probably have been much 
better treated. There is, indeed, almost nothing which ought 
to fill a parent’s heart with greater pride than the extra- 
ordinary care which a really properly constituted son will 
expend on the drill and battle array of his troops, especially 
the cavalry, and of the cavalry, especially the trumpeters. 
With the thorough six months’ training which is the minimum 
that most boys of eight or nime consider necessary, such 
troops ought not to need more than a week’s service every 
succeeding year to be fit to meet the conscripts of any other 
two households put together. Their final dismissal can only 
be viewed with a certain regret. It coincides with the period 
when an intense interest is taken in stationary engines, 
collections of stamps, and fishing-rods. But those are 
possessions which belong to a mature stage of life, when 
there is nothing dignified in association with so childish a 
thing as a toy-box. 





THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


N R. MACKAIL has published a new edition of his 

“Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology ” (Long- 
mans and Co., 14s. net), a book which has long been out of 
print and vexatiously difficult of attainment. Looking again 
through the poems which delighted us sixteen years ago, we 
are more than ever struck by the variety, the beauty, and the 
modern interest of this Golden Treasury of occasional verse. 
The word “epigram” is the equivalent of “inscription,” and 
the greater number of the pieces have this character,—lines 
inscribed on tombs and altars and votive offerings and family 
memorials. In the Anthology as we know it to-day other 
verses have been added, fragments of idylls, lyrics, quotations, 
from forgotten gnomic and dramatic poets. Most of them 
are in a single metre, the elegiac couplet, a metre which lasted 








for eighteen hundred years with scarcely a modification. One 
of the charms of the collection is its vast area. Beginning 
with Mimnermus and Theognis in the seventh century before 
Christ, it was still in its makers’ hands when the “ Divine 
Comedy” was written and English literature was already in 
its springtide. Many anthologists had a share in it, from the 
“Garland” of Meleager, woven early in the first century B.C., 
to the great collections of Agathias, Planudes, and Cephalas in 
late Byzantine history. It is the work of the last editor which 
we possess in the five thousand odd epigrams of the so- 
called Palatine Anthology, discovered by Salmasius in the 
seventeenth century in the library of the Counts Palatine at 
Heidelberg. From this Mr. Mackail has selected about one- 
tenth of the best, and he has grouped them under divisions to 
correspond with the compartments of life. This is the right 
way to treat such a collection, for its charm is its homeliness, 
its intimate appeal, and its amazing range. It is the poetry of 
the rank-and-file and not of the master-spirits. We find in it 
every view of life, every phase of temperament, every complaint 
which human nature has ever made against fate or itself. As 
Mr. Mackail says truly, it is the golden bridge by which we can 
pass from the old world to the new. It is modern because it 
is supremely human, and the follies and heroics of humanity 
are independent of time. It has appealed in all ages not to 
students so much as to men of the world. Eighteenth- 
century statesmen quoted it over their port, it has crept into 
countless memoirs, and only the other day Lord Cromer 
showed in some spirited translations how living was its interest. 
We prefer to read it, not in any historical sequence, but in its 
own human sequence, and regard its area as stretching not 
from Mimnermus to Cometas, but from birth to death. 

It is full, to begin with, of the poetry of youth, the age when 
life seems endless and supremely desirable. Such youth is 
frankly pagan, and tales of fate and the gods are old wives’ 
fables to it. Why in a world so full of love-making and sport 
and beauty shoul | it concern itself with dark distances? And 
so we get many vanal love-songs, and such a version of 
“Crabbed Age and Youth” as that of Marcus Argentarius :-— 

“Once while in my hands I took 
Hesiod’s wise and ponderous book, 
While I sat, the wisdom sipping, 
In came pretty Pyrrha, tripping. 
Straight the book I hurled from me,— 
‘Out! I have no need of thee,’” 
We have the exquisite songs of Meleager to Heliodora, and 
we have Asclepiades’s lament of the love-sick boy who is not 
yet two-and-twenty, and yet seeks to die. If youth dabbles in 
art, it is inclined to be “ precious” and Alexandrian. “I 
loathe everything popular,” says Callimachus. It is full of 
gibes about schoolmasters and rhetoricians ; it indites drinking- 
songs; it rejoices in its friends; and above all it is sensitive 
to every phase of natural beauty. Take such a poem as that 
of Arabius on his country house :— 
“T am all filled with gardens and with groves, 
With vineyards and the glory of the sea. 
Fisher and husbandman stretch forth to me 
The guerdon of their loves. 
And they who dwell in me 
Will sink to sleep lulled by the low sweet cry 
Of sailor boys who croon their lullaby 
And linnet from the tree.” 
But as youth shades into manhood there comes a sterner note 
into the poetry. Sporting with Amaryllis is a pastime that 
one can: tire of, and a boy’s games are not the work of a man. 
Passion enters into the modish love-songs, till we find in a 
famous epigram of Strato that truism of all poets, the doctrine 
of love’s immortality. We see, too, agrowing zest for adventure 
and hardship, a devotion to great deeds, a chivalry such as has 
found its immortal form in the epigram of Simonides on the 
Athenian dead at Plataea. Our poet now “thinks nobly of the 
soul.” Death has entered his sphere of vision, and he writes 
of it bravely and tenderly, as in that dirge of Callimachus 
over his dead Carian friend which every scholar has tried 
his hand at and yet never translated, or that couplet of Plato 
to which only Shelley has done justice. The shades of the 
prison-house have fallen on the love-songs, and Rufinus bids 
Rhodocleia remember that she must die even as the flowers, 
while Marianus sings of a love which comes not from the 
Cyprian. Action and the open road are the true field fora 
man, and so we have Antipater of Sidon telling with all the 
fidelity of a Nature-lover of spring on the coast, while 
Antiphilus sings of yachting and camping-out, and Julianus 
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Aegyptius sums up all the ways of life and finds in each a 
peculiar joy for the stout-hearted pilgrim. 

And then comes middle age, when life is seen in a clear 
perspective, and the misty horizons of youth have vanished. 
The Anthology is full of epigrams on all the details of family 
and civic life, full of good sense and the heavy humour of the 
middle-aged,—tales of the serpent who bit a Cappadocian and 
died of it, and of the smart lady whose hair is all her own, “and 
paid for too.” There is not much regret for youth, save in 
that tragic epigram of the decayed beauty who “ once laughed 
exultantover Greece,” and now gives her mirror to the Paphian, 
“since such as I am IJ will not see myself, and such as I was I 
cannot.” In the main it is a self-satisfied epoch. The three- 
bottle man has his jest about his habits :— 

“ Xenophon, who loves the bottle, gives an empty jar to thee.— 

Take it kindly, Dionysus ; it is all his property.” 

There are all the antique jokes about second marriages and 
bad actors and bad doctors. But the chief butt of our gentle- 
man is philosophy, and if any one wants a really admirable 
parody of the dialectical method, let him read the long epigram 
of Agathias on the “ Higher Metaphysic.” But this phase lasts 
no more than youth, and the metaphysic which was despised 
makes its entrance in time and takes no denial. Death comes 
to break in on man’s satisfaction, old fears and superstitions 
revive, and over the clear landscape creeps once more the haze 
of the unknown. Sometimes the result is a mellow old age, 
full of tolerance for all things and of thanksgiving for past 
joys. Sometimes it is the pained, bitter cry of one who wakes 
to find his palace of cards tumbling about his ears. Of the 
noble quietism of the first attitude a famous poem of Paulus 
Silentiarius is the best expression. “It is not living,” it 
begins, “ that has essential delight, but throwing away out of 
the breast cares that silver the temples.” The common feeling 
is that death is a rest, a long sleep, the true recompense of 
life. And so we have scores of lovely poems which fulfil the 
proper purpose of an epigram, telling of how the old farmer 
sleeps near the trees he had planted, and the sailor is home at 
last from the sea. 

On this note ends the Greek gospel of life; but the Anthology, 
by virtue of its far-stretching range, goes further. For in a 
few scattered poems we see the hint of another gospel which 
promised immortality. The doctrine, says Mr. Mackail, “ did 
not dawn upon the world at any single time or from any single 
quarter. We are accustomed, perhaps, to think of it as though 
it came like sunrise out of the dark, luz sedentibus in tenebris, 
giving a new sense to mankind. ..... Ratherit may be com- 
pared to those scattered lights that watchers from Mount Ida were 
said to discern moving hither and thither in the darkness, and at 
last slowly gathering and kindling into the clear pallor of dawn. 
eee aiens And so the last words of Greek sepulchral poetry 
express, through questions and doubts, in metapbor and 
allegory, the final belief in some blessedness beyond death.” 
Callimachus writes of Saon of Acanthus as one not dead, but 
sunk ina holy sleep. Crantor the philosopher, delightful to 
men and more delightful to the Muses, died young. “O 
earth,” asks his friend, “ didst thou enfold the sacred man in 
death, or does he still live in gladness there?” And so at 
last we get in a poem of an obscure writer the doctrine laid 
down, not with questioning, but with confidence. “ Heliodorus 
went first, and Diogeneia the wife, not an hour's space after, 
followed her dear husband;,and both, even as they dwelt 
together, are buried under this slab, rejoicing in their common 
tomb even as in a bride-chamber.” 








CORRESPONDENCE, 





THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 
I—THE NEED FOR INQUIRY. 
[To tue Epitor or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Of late there have been many indications that public 
confidence in the administration of the Royal Navy has been 
shaken. The chorus of praise with which radical changes of 
naval policy have been received during the last four years has 
been interrupted. Each of the changes has been heralded 
by official and officious descriptions of its novelty and 
prospective beneficial effect. The literary activity of the 
Admiralty in the production of Parliamentary Papers has 
been prodigious. Communications made to the Press by the 


| 


Admiralty have been remarkable and unprecedented, Mr 
Bellairs, M.P., in his place in Parli: : 
, " place in Parliament and elsewhere, hag 
thrown a strong light on the character of these communica. 
tions and on the pains taken to influence public Opinion in 
favour of Admiralty action. For a time these vigorous 
attempts succeeded. It was natural they should do 80; public 
opinion properly inclines to favour and support responsible 
authorities until good reasons are shown to the contrary, 

In this case the Board of Admiralty was r i 

Admiralty was responsible for 
what was officially described by Lord Cawdor as a series of 
reforms “all related and interdependent, having their founda. 
tion in the reorganisation of the personnel and in the 
redistribution of the Fleet issued by my predecessor in the 
December of 1902 and 1904.” But while the Board of 
Admiralty accepted responsibility, from the nature of these 
changes primary responsibility necessarily rested on nayal 
members of the Board. It was notorious also that the present 
First Sea Lord—Admiral of the Fleet Sir John Fisher 
G.C.B.—was chiefly responsible for the initiation of the now 
policy. His portrait, exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
showed his hand resting on a Blue-book inscribed with 
the legend “Naval Education, 1902.” The Order jn 
Council of August, 1904, and Board Minute of October 20th 
following, effected considerable changes in the distriby. 
tion of business at the Admiralty, and largely increased the 
powers of the First Sea Lord; these important changes took 
effect when Sir John Fisher received that appointment, 
Statements made in Parliament by representatives of the 
Admiralty brought into prominence the leading part which 
the First Sea Lord took in framing new schemes and carrying 
out the work of Committees. The principal credit and re. 
sponsibility for new departures were attributed to or claimed 
for him in the Press and not repudiated. It was stated, no 
doubt, that his colleagues heartily endorsed the action, and 
that it was supported by a great body of naval opinion; but 
over all the personality of the First Sea Lord predominated. 
In the public eye he has appeared as the great reformer who 
has broken away from tradition, appreciated modern require. 
ments, and devised novel methods of organisation and train. 
ing, as well as schemes for mobilisation and distribution of 
our fleets, surpassing all that has gone before. In these 
circumstances, it is impossible to discuss recent naval policy 
without frequent reference to Sir John Fisher. It will be 
understood, however, that no personal attack is made on that 
distinguished officer, no reflection cast on his motives, nor 
doubt expressed of his honest belief that the drastic changes 
initiated by him should tend to greater naval efficiency. On 
the other hand, having a deep conviction that in many 
respects these changes must be highly prejudicial and 
dangerous to future naval efficiency, the writer feels bound 
to state his opinions and to give reasons for them in the 
plainest language. The national and Imperial interests at 
stake are of enormous importance, and it is essential that both 
sides of the question should be understood. 

For a time no heed was paid to those who ventured to 
dissent from the official and popular view. They included a 
considerable number of experienced and able naval officers 
and civilians whose only motive in raising objections must 
have been the maintenance of naval efficiency. All who 
criticised or opposed alleged “reforms” were branded as 
members of a “Syndicate of Discontent,” or had unworthy 
and personal motives attributed to them. Great difficulty 
was experienced in attempts to get a fair hearing for state- 
ments of their views. Some of the leading journals declined 
to admit letters or articles setting forth objections to official 
schemes, or criticising official methods. It was an uphill task 
for two or three years, but those engaged in it did not quail 
under the storm of opprobrium. They persevered, and at 
length are in sight of their goal. The necessity for further, 
thorough, and independent inquiry, by a competent and im- 
partial tribunal, into changes recentiy made in naval policy 
and administration is now recognised. Blind acceptance of 
Admiralty “reforms” is nc longer the fashion. The Zimes, 
which has supported almost the whole official action, has 
recently urged the necessity for independent inquiry into, or 
official justification of, important matters on which Admiralty 
decisions have been announced. Other influential journals, 
hitherto advocates of the new schemes, have made similar 
recommendations. On all sides there are indications thit 





public opinion is tending towards the conviction that the 
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« great series of reforms” for which so much has been claimed 
do not rest upon the solid basis of exhaustive preliminary 
inquiry or command the support of the Naval Service. These 
‘ fundamentally affect the present and future efficiency 
of our “ first line of defence”; they involve radical departures 
from methods of training and administration which bave been 
proved by long experience to be well adapted to the require- 
ments of peace and war. Such changes ought not to have 
been made without thorough investigation, including the 
collection and analysis of the opinions of leading representa- 
tives of the Naval Service and of those having large experience 
of naval administration. It was pre-eminently a case in which 
calm, dispassionate, and deliberate investigation was required, 
and where the personal opinions of individuals, however 
eminent, should not have prevailed. 

No urgent necessity for immediate decision existed or was 
indicated in previous official utterances. The Memoranda of 
Lord Selborne accompanying the Annual Navy Estimates 
immediately preceding this period expressed favourable 
opinions of existing methods of naval training and organisa- 
tion of the Fleet, while recognising the fact that progressive 
advance and change were required to meet continuously 
changing conditions. A careful study of these Annual 
Explanatory Statements—which up to December, 1902, 
sufficed to disclose Admiralty policy—shows no indication 
of impending radical change. For example, in February, 
1902, Lord Selborne dealt with the “system of naval educa- 
tion,” admitted that it must be continuously. improved, but 
ended by saying that “judged by its results—the excellence 
of the officers trained under it—[the system] is a good 
one.” In the following December Lord Selborne issued 
his famous Memorandam introducing an entirely new 
system of education and training. The only new condi- 
tion apparent to outsiders was the appointment of Sir 
John Fisher as Second Naval Lord; and that fact did not 
explain or justify such hasty action. No evidence has been 
produced to show that proper preliminary investigation by a 
Special Committee or by the Board itself was made. Ten 
months only intervened between the two Statements, an in- 
sufficient period for such an investigation. The Board of 
Admiralty claimed the right to deal with this matter. No 
one disputes their right to final decision thereon; what is 
disputed is the possibility of the conduct of a searching inves- 
tigation, the collection and analysis of evidence, and the 
thorough consideration of all sides of such a subject by 
members of the Board in the time at their disposal after 
performing regular and essential duties during the interval 
between February and December, 1902. It has been stated 
openly and repeatedly that Sir John Fisher brought the new 
scheme with him to the Admiralty in a practically complete 
form. Neither Parliament nor the public has had any infor- 
mation in regard to the extent to which the opinion of the 
Naval Service was ascertained; but it is certain that a large 
number of naval officers whose opinions and suggestions would 
have been of the greatest value were never consulted. The fair 
presumption is that the Admiralty acted without full inquiry 
and with unnecessary haste in dealing with a question of vital 
importance. Having “decided in haste,” it is not surprising to 
find only two years later—before any experience had been gained 
beyond that obtained in the training at Osborne of little boys 
whose ages ranged from twelve and a half to fifteen years— 
that modifications were made in essential features of the 
scheme put forward in 1902. Again there was unnecessary 
haste. Most of the modifications related to matters which 
can have no practical effect for many years, and Lord Tweed- 
mouth has since admitted this to be true. Yet the decision 
on them, like the promotion of the original scheme, was 
“rushed.” Lord Cawdor was then First Lord: in his State- 
ment of Admiralty Policy (November 30th, 1905) these 
modifications of Lord Selborne’s arrangements were announced, 
and much was made of the Recommendations of a Special 
Committee which had been appointed to inquire into the 
matter. Admiral Sir Archibald Douglas had presided over 
the Committee, and that fact alone was officially stated. No 
information was given as to the constitution of the Com- 
mittee, the terms of reference, or the details of procedure. 
The Report was refused to the House of Commons, but as the 
result of severe pressure in the House of Lords it was pub- 
lished after a long time had been taken “editing” it. Prior 
to its publication writers in the Press, who claimed to be in 





possession of authoritative information, had dwelt upon the 
representative character of the Committee, the comprehensive 
nature of the inquiry, the great weight of evidence given by 
eminent naval officers in favour of the modifications. Similar 
representations have been made in the Press respecting 
other sections of recent “ reforms,” for, curiously enough, that 
method of explanation and advocacy has been preferred to 
direct official statements. As this is the only case in which a 
Report has been published, it may be of interest to examine 
it somewhat closely, and to compare official with officious 
statements. 

In the first place, the constitution of the Committee was 
not representative, and its Report was not unanimous. Its 
proceedings were hasty and ill-considered, sufficient evidence 
was not taken, the witnesses as a body were not representa- 
tive or sufficiently numerous, their evidence did not support 
the recommendations made by the Committee. It is 
extremely probable from internal evidence that the Report 
was virtually written beforehand. The Committee was 
appointed on December 14th, 1904: its Report is dated 
March 7th, 1905. In this brief period the Committee is 
supposed to have examined into the training of all classes 
of junior naval officers, as well as the best methods of per- 
forming vitally important duties in the engine-rooms. They 
had to deal with many difficult questions relating to “ speciali- 
sation” in gunnery, torpedo work, navigation, engineering, 
the corps of Royal Marines, engine-room staff, and other 
departments of the complements of his Majesty’s ships. 
All this was accomplished in less than three months. 
Their recommendations were taken as the basis of Admiralty 
decisions and used as sufficient reasons for great changes. 
The decision might have been deferred without inconvenience 
for many years. Officially this was described as a thorough 
inquiry by a competent tribunal. If this is a specimen of the 
inquiries made by other Committees whose terms of reference 
and Reports have not been permitted to see the light, that 
refusal to publish is intelligible. But there is a most 
serious side to this matter. If it be true that no more 
complete investigation has been made in regard to equally 
important subjects than is disclosed in the Report of the 
Douglas Committee, what must be the conclusion reached by 
every impartial person? A demand for further and thorough 
inquiry into recent changes is inevitable, and it must be 
ascertained beyond doubt whether these changes shall be 
maintained or modified.—I am, Sir, &c., Crivis. 








TO THE EDITOR. 

—_—@——_ 

THE NAVY AND ITS CHIEF NEED. 

(To Tae Eptror or THe “Spectator.” ) 
Str,—As your avowed intention is “to show soberly and 
ere convincingly that there is an imperative need for 
taking stock of our naval position” (Spectator, November 10th), 
you will accept the principle that the indictments should be 
specific, and that they should be supported by positive 
evidence. I therefore suggest that your charges—(1) that 
Sir John Fisher is the Board of Admiralty incarnate; 
(2) that his is the only voice that counts; (3) that during 
the last three years he has not been subject to the criticism 
and the control necessary to efficiency; (4) that he exercises 
absolutism at the Admiralty; (5) that revolutions have taken 
place without having been tried and tested in the crucible of 
other men’s minds; and (6) that chaos has resulted—are in- 
admissible as sober criticism, and that they are inappro- 
priately applied to a distinguished officer who is, by loyalty 
to the Service, constrained to receive your stinging censure 
in silence. 

It is clear that those of these charges that relate to what 
transpires in the Board Room are insusceptible of public proof. 
But inasmuch as they imply that colleagues of the stamp of 
Lord Cawdor and Lord Tweedmouth, and those bearing such 
names as Drury, Jackson, and Inglefield, have been content to 
play a fool’s part in matters relating to the life and honour of the 
Empire, the public have reason to refuse to accept them on your 
mere statement. For instance, it has recently been announced 
that Sir William May, who has had previous experience on the 
Board of Admiralty with Sir John Fisher, is about to return to 
Whitehall; but as Sir William has never yet been known to sub- 
mit in apathy to arrogance, what evidence is there that, to use 
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your expregsion, the Admiralty is a “ one-man show”? None. 
And regarding indictment (3), in all our naval history, what First 
Sea Lord has been in greater degree subjected to criticism, for 
good or ill, than Sir John Fisher? The answer is written across 
your own pages and those of your contemporaries. 

Proceeding to the main issue—the “ efficiency,” the “momentous 
revolutions,” the “veritable chaos” referred to in your article— 
again the chief need is that the indictments should be explicit 
and supported by the facts. As it is impossible, within the limits 
of this letter, to review in full the brilliant sequence of reforms 
which has characterised the period under discussion, I will 
restrict my remarks to the Sesbares to which you direct atten- 
tion. Let us examine what is the value of the picture you draw 
of “ships with nucleus crews anchored in the naval ports or afloat 
in basins or tied up at a buoy.” Your accusation is 
that “we are vastly to increase the number of what are in effect 
‘land-sailors,’ but we are to call them ‘sea-sailors.”” I propose 
to examine this statement on the basis of actual figures relating 
to the numbers of men and the time spent afloat. 

Prior to the “chaos” of the last three years, effective ships not 
in full sea-going commission had no crews on board. Now they 
have. This change could not be wrought in a single year, nor 
without heed to strategy. In place of idle ships, we have now 
“ships in Commission in Reserve,” constituted or constituting into 
homogeneous fleets, to carry out battle practice and other fleet 
exercises. For example, the Portsmouth Reserve Division has 
this year been away from Portsmouth for nearly three months 
with nucleus crews, not swinging round buoys, as you represent, 
but doing exercises afloat in tactics, steaming, radio-telegraphy, 
gunnery, and manwuvres, under Rear-Admiral C. H. Cross. If 
this spells “chaos,” what do you propose to create out of it by 
breathing upon it the false suggestion of “land-sailors”? Is the 
complaint that sailors are to have fewer opportunities for sea- 
work? The facts are against you. Examine the Navy Estimates 
for 1895-1896, and you will find that the total ranks and ratings 
then amounted in round numbers to eighty-nine thousand, and 
that less than sixty per cent. of these were drafted for sea service, 
while the home service, including the Coastguard, absorbed 
the other forty or fifty per cent. Moreover, in 1895-1896 the 
hundred and forty or so ships constituting the sea fleets were at 
sea on an average only a small fraction more than siz days a 
month. 

In contrast, we have to-day, to begin with, at least a hundred 
more ships in full commission than we had in 1895-1896; and 
instead of ships eating out their hearts in idleness, there are now, 
even in this early stage of the nucleus-crew system, more than a 
hundred and seventy in Commission in Reserve—i.e., nucleus-crew 
ships like those in the Portsmouth Reserve Division—and these, 
with other vessels on special service, bring up the total to 
certainly not less than four hundred and twenty. Now as regards 
the men. This year the vote is for within one per cent. of a 
hundred and thirty thousand ranks and ratings. Of these 
the proportion engaged on home service is more than five 
per cent. less than the proportion so employed in 1895-1896, 
and the proportion employed for sea service, which will 
increase as the scheme develops, is in like ratio already 
increased,—i.e., by about five per cent. Within the same period 
the actual time at sea of the ships comprised by the sea fleets has 
increased to more than ten days a month. As now organised this 
means that, except about five per cent., all ratings go to sea every 
year. 

Much, of course, depends upon the attitude of mind; but to 
those who base their opinions upon sober facts the indictments 
stand refuted. And there are some serious students of the Navy 
who will decide with me that these sober facts are an adequate 
reply to “the scoffs and scorns, and contumelious taunts” of the 
thoughtless detractors of the illustrious First Sea Lord, and of his 
colleagues on the Board of Admiralty. 


—I am, Sir, &., 


[We are delighted to publish our correspondent’s spirited 
defence of the First Sea Lord, and can assure him that within 
the limits of our space we shall do all in our power to give 
adequate representation to “ the other side of the argument.” 
Our object is not condemnation, but free inquiry and discus- 
sion. To answer our correspondent in detail would only be to 
repeat our previous articles and anticipate the points which 
will be dealt with by our correspondent “Civis” in the course 
of the letters which he will contribute to the Spectator during 
the next few weeks. We may point out, however, that though 
transforming ships in reserve without nucleus crews into ships 
in reserve with nucleus crews is one thing, and a very good 
thing, taking ships out of full commission and turning them 
into ships in reserve with nucleus crews is quite another 
thing, and a very bad thing. One is progress in the right, the 
other is progress in the wrong, direction.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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Roitto APPLEYARD. 





[To tae Eprror or tae “Sprorator.”] 
S1r,—I rejoice to learn that communications on the need of 
an inquiry into the state of the Navy are about to appear in 
your columns. May TI be allowed to give expression to an 
earnest hope that the scope of the inquiry will extend to the 
education and preparation of naval officers, and to the 





conditions which obtain at Dartmouth and Osborne Colleges ? 
There are sinister rumours as to the luxury, extravagance, and 
relaxation of discipline which characterise what should be 
schools to qualify for an arduous and engrossing profession, 
I have heard Osborne described as “ playing two hours a day 
in the workshops, four hours a day in the playing fields, and 
the rest—rot!” And the feeling is growing that Sir John 
Fisher’s “new system ” for the entry and education of officers 
has not proved, and is not likely to prove, the success that 
was anticipated for it. If this be so, the sooner that it ig 
known the better for the Service and the nation —I am, 
Sir, &c., A Srupent or Navat History, 





THE SHIPBUILDING PROGRAMME. 
(To tae Epitor or THe “ Sprcrator.”] 

Sir,—The reductions in the shipbuilding programme for thig 
and next year were announced on Friday, July 27th, or at the 
end of an arduous Session. Small wonder, then, that they 
have been very inadequately discussed. On July 30th Lord 
Tweedmouth revealed the circumstances in which the reduc. 
tions took place. I quote from the official Report :— 

“Lord TwrrpmoutH: We held meetings of the Board at which 
the whole matter was brought forward. Undoubtedly I brought 
forward the desirability of making reductions, all the circum. 
stances were surveyed, and all came unanimously to the conclusion 
announced. 

Viscount Goscuzn: Iam glad to have elicited the statement 
that the Government did put before them the desirability of 
cutting down Estimates. 
wns TweEpMouTH: Of economy I take the whole responsi- 

iby. 
Here is the truth in a nutshell. The Admiralty gave us the 
minimum consistent with efficiency in the Memoranda of 
November 30th, 1905, and the Statement Explanatory of the 
Navy Estimates in February. In July they framed their 
policy on economy without regard to efficiency. In the House 
of Commons we did not get the truth; we seldom do in regard 
to naval affairs. Only on Tuesday Mr. Robertson stated that 
it was the settled policy of the Admiralty to frame their pro. 
gramme to meet only those ships actually sanctioned by 
foreign Parliaments or laid down. In the House of Lords on 
July 30th Lord Tweedmouth stated that the original pro. 
gramme framed in November took into consideration both the 
enlarged French and German programmes of this year. As 
these programmes were only sanctioned this year in the 
spring, both Mr. Robertson and his chief cannot be right. If 
the Annual Statement of the First Lord of the Admiralty was 
by an inflexible rule compelled to give the vessels building 
or projected for all foreign Powers which were taken into 
consideration when a programme was framed, we should have 
some check on the Admiralty. No susceptibilities would 
be wounded, for all Powers would be treated alike.—I am, 
Sir, &c., CARLYON BELLAIRS, 
House of Commons Library. 





THE ‘DREADNOUGHT’’ 
[To Tak Eprrorn or THE “ SPRcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As one deeply interested in naval matters, though only 
a layman, may I inquire whether Mr. Edward Quicke 
(Spectator, November 10th) really supposes that Sir John 
Fisher and Sir John Durston are unaware that machinery 
left unused and uncared for rusts and deteriorates, and that 
engineers require practice in the management of novelties? 
It scarcely needs a “railway friend” to tell us that. And if 
he does think so, need he inform the world of the fact? The 
intentions of the Admiralty with regard to the ‘ Dreadnought’ 
have been pretty well known for some time past, and were set 
out fully in the Times of November 12th, so I will not repeat 
the substance here. They might have been gathered from the 
mere appointment of Captain Bacon to the ship. Suffice it 
to say that she will probably receive rather harder wear than 
any ordinary ship in commission. But surely even without 
that announcement the Board of Admiralty and our dis- 
tinguished Chief Constructor might have been trusted, after 
building the most powerful and the most original warship in 
the world, to make the best use of her for gaining further 
experience. By all means let there be criticism, but for 
heaven’s sake let that criticism be flavoured with just a faint 
seasoning of knowledge of the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. SeaRLe. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE UNIONIST FREE- 
TRADERS. 
{To tHe Epiron or tue “Sprctaror.”] 
§rr,—Please permit that rare bird, a defeated Liberal candi- 
date at the last General Election, to comment briefly on your 
article of November 10th. You complain of the policy of the 
Government. Your real complaint surely is that at the polls 
an overwhelming majority was returned pledged, not merely 
toresist Protection, but, of course, also to a positive Free- 
trade policy. No Government or party can live by a negative 
policy. A British Government must also respect that final 
Court of political appeal,—a new House of Commons. There 
can be no doubt that the legislative projects of the present 
Cabinet, so far from going ahead, lag in the rear of average 
opinion on the Liberal side of the House. Conservatives and 
Unionists ought, I think, to be astounded and delighted at 
the Government’s moderation. The “debt” alleged to be 
due to the Unionist Free-traders cannot override these other 


considerations. Nor is it, I suggest, clear that there is any 
debt. Liberals have won before without Conservative or 


Unionist aid. There were also a score of reasons why at the 
last Election the fluctuating mass of non-party electors should 
vote for the Liberals. This mass it was that chiefly turned 
the scale. Im many cases, moreover, Unionist Free- 
trade voters would not, and did not, support Liberal Free- 
trade candidates. I was one. Lord Hugh Cecil refused to 
sit on the same platform with me even at a purely Free-trade 
meeting, and Professor A. V. Dicey actively supported my 
political opponent at the Election (Oxford City). That 
opponent was a member, to the last, of the late Government. 
—1 am, Sir, &c., Grorce WHALE. 

Blackheath, S.E. 

[We are not concerned to defend the action of Lord Hugh 
Cecil or of Professor Dicey, but we are confident that the vast 
majority of Unionist Free-traders acted on the lines advocated 
throughout the contest in these columns, and made the 
obtaining of an overwhelming victory for Free-trade the 
dominant factor in their action, and that it was such action 
that secured the complete character of the defeat of the 
Protectionists at the polls. —Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE TRADE DISPUTES BILL. 
[To Tug Eviror oF THE “SpEcraror.”]} 
Sir,—You have pointed out that this Bill may be justly 
called “a Bill to promote and encourage the formation of 
Trusts”; but I suggest to you that it deserves the further 
description of “a Bill to retard progress and to hinder the 
development of new processes in industry.” 

Just to illustrate my meaning, I would recall the time when the 
Bessemer and Siemens processes of mild-steel manufacture were 
emerging from the theoretical or laboratory sphere, and endeavours 
were being made to establish them in the practical world of 
commerce and industry. It was obvious that if these efforts 
succeeded, a large amount of capital sunk in ironworks would be 
rendered unremunerative, and a large body of skilled labour 
would be displaced. 

At that time Trade-Union organisation had not attained its 
present high degree of development, and there did not exist the 
organised groups of employers which it is the object of the 
present Bill to encourage. But had it been otherwise, can any 
one doubt that the Ironmasters’ Union and the Puddlers’ and 
Ironworkers’ Union would have combined to defeat the specula- 
tive enterprise of the innovators, the one to safeguard their 
profits, the other to defend their wages? Covered with the 
armour of immunity, and wielding the powerful weapon of unre- 
stricted picketing, the two forces would have been able, by easily 
imaginable methods, to make the enterprise of the pioneers of the 
new industry so hazardous that in this country no capitalist would 
have embarked in it, and no skilled labour would have been 
obtainable for it. The idea, the invention, would not have been 
killed. It would have emigrated. The new industry would have 
been established in another country, perhaps with the aid of 
British capital, to the detriment of workers here. There is no 
finality in any industrial process. What would have happened in 
the iron trade is probably happening to-day in other trades,—is 
certain to happen to all trades at some time or other. 

When Labour votes are wanted, it is sinful to suggest that 
Trade-Union leaders are human, and, like the employers, liable to 
make mistakes. Indeed, it is usual to declare them so wise and 
good that the only fitting place for each of them is the centre 
light of a stained-glass window. I submit that they are honest 
and able men, partisans of their class, whose position they are 
quite justifiably seeking to improve. They do not possess the 
gift of omniscience, which includes perfect prescience, and I am 
certain that neither the Federated Union of Employers nor the 
Federated Trade-Unions are fitted, any more or any less than 
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other groups of individuals, for the exercise of the absolute power 
with which it is proposed to invest them. 

I acknowledge that some form of protection for Trade-Unions’ 
funds—their war-chest—is necessary, but if the combined in- 
genuity of our legislators can devise no less insane a scheme than 
is contained in the-present Bill, we have arrived at intellectual 
insolvency. 

B. 8. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE REFORMATION OF THE VOLUNTEER FORCE. 
(To tae Epiror or tae “ Specrator,’’} 

Srr,—I plead the importance of the subject in asking for a 
little space. I write with the experience of an old (retired) 
commanding officer, and as a former large employer of labour. 
In the reconstitution of the Volunteer Force I think the 
following principles should be acted on. Firstly, the seventh 
section of the Act of 1863 should, as regards future enrol- 
ments, be amended by the substitution of three months’ for 
fourteen days’ notice of intended resignation. Secondly, the 
force should be frankly recognised as “ partially paid,” as is 
the case in some of our Colonies. Leisure Volunteers will give, 
but so long as service is not compulsory they should be recom- 
pensed for loss of wage-earning time. Whole-day and half- 
day parades for instruction, including target practice, should 
be paid for. When under any form of continuous instruction 
they should receive the full Army pay and allowances of their 
rank, including separation allowance if married, and payment 
for the days of assembly and dismissal. Camps should be for 
ten or twelve days, and for each man who attends a minimum 
of four consecutive clear days, exclusive of the days of arrival 
and departure (five nights in camp), the corps should receive a 
special grant of, say, £1 to cover wear and tear of uniforms, 
the extra cost of rationing consequent on the brevity of the 
training, and other inevitable expenses. Sundays should be 
The commanding officer should be reim- 
bursed the actual travelling expenses of the corps, including 
conveyance of stores. In like manner officers when under- 
going continuous training or instruction of any kind should 
receive the full Army pay and allowances of their rank, 
including hire of furniture and allowance for servant; all 
travelling expenses and allowances, including those to examina- 
tions. In fact, beyond giving their leisure, they should be as 
little out of pocket as practicable. The annual grant to their 
corps on their bebalf should be increased proportionately to 
the certificates they hold.—I am, Sir, &c., SENEX. 





CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
(To tae Eprron or tae “ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—By an accident I have only now seen the Spectator of 
October 13th, in which you discuss briefly the indignation of 
Newfoundland in regard to the recent modus vivendi. You 
will perhaps be surprised to be told that there are probably 
few people in Canada who could read your obviously well- 
meant comments with other than profound irritation. As the 
matter is of wider application than to the Newfoundland 
incident, perhaps you will allow me to state the reason. You 
say: “It would be impossible for the whole Empire to go to 
war with the United States over a small fishery dispute.” Of 
course no one wants the British Empire to go to war with the 
United States over fisheries or anything else. 

But your way (which is the general way in England) of saying 
this causes infinite mischief here. Not so long ago some English 
Did the British 
Press say then: “It would be impossible for the whole Empire 
to go to war with Russia over two or three fishermen”? What 
you said was that there is a justice in this matter, and Britain’s 
might is pledged to see that justice is done. Had you adopted 
any other line to Russia, justice would not have been done. 
When you promise the United States beforehand that no dispute 
affecting Newfoundland’s fisheries can be taken as seriously 
endangering peace, you are inviting the more selfish elements in 
that country to menace Great Britain with war whenever a cause 
for dispute appears. There are in the United States as many 
reasonable people as there are in England, and they are not going 
to allow their country to drift into unnecessary war. But you 
and too great a proportion of the English Press invite the 
extremer element to bluster, and as long as they are invited to 
do so bluster they always will. 

I doubt whether many people in England understand how 
watchful, how painfully watchful, the Canadian public now is of 
the conduct of the British Foreign Offive in such matters as this 
Newfoundland dispute. Since the Alaskan Boundary award there 
has been a smouldering flame in Canada in the hearts of ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of her citizens. It is not too much to say 
that Lord Alverstone’s course in that matter did more towards 
breaking up the British Empire than anything else that has 
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happened during the last quarter of a century. When you read 
this statement you will probably think it grossly exaggerated. 
But it is not. The Alaska award created profound distrust in 
Canada of the whole tone and temper of Great Britain in regard 
to issues that chiefly affect Canada. Practically every man in 
Canada felt that his country had been led into an agreement, and 
that, in spite of her protests, the conditions of the agreement were 
violated in reaching an award. In consequence still, owing to 
this conviction that faith was not kept, there is more real passion 
in Canada on this subject than on any other great public question. 
This is a serious fact, for a trifling additional incentive might 
easily give a capable leader the opportunity to start in Canada a 
crusade pregnant with woe to the unity of the British Empire. 
You yourself have long and ably preached that the chief link of 
Empire is unity of sentiment, and anything wounding this unity 
is terribly dangerous. 

To suggest blame to any one for what was done a few years ago 
would be of no use. But its Nemesis has now come. Newfound- 
land’s unwillingness, which you mention, to arbitrate the present 
difficulty is entirely in harmony with Canada’s experience. Here 
the whole thought of arbitration is now hateful, for the con- 
viction that no arbitration affecting Canada’s interests would be 
safe in English hands is universal. Little as it is realised in 
England, the Alaska award marks a new epoch in political 
thought for this country. Since it occurred I have had excellent 
means of observing the tone of our most thoughtful youth 
towards Great Britain, and I am obliged to admit, with deep 
regret, that distrust, and often anger, are now to be found 
where not many years ago they were wholly wanting. It is 
because your own tone, all unintentionally, helps to foster this 
distrust that I venture now to trouble you. I say nothing of the 
merits of the Newfoundland issue. But let Newfoundland be led 
now to understand that Britain stands for justice at whatever 
cost, and the air will be cleared in Canada too. Namby-pamby 
avowals of the need of conciliation at any sacrifice will not aid 
justice. That tone would never be adopted where England’s 
immediate interests were concerned. The Spectator is for war at 
any cost if British interests are menaced on, let us say, the 
Persian Gulf, and by a resolute policy war is prevented. Is it 
too much to ask that all British interests be put on an equal 
footing? I fear it is; but I do not see how, on any other basis, 
the unity of the Empire can be preserved. 

—I am, Sir, &e., Grorce M. Wrona. 

University of Toronto. 

[Our correspondent’s somewhat heated language will, we 
fear, not help to that calmness of mind which is essential to all 
international disputes. Were a real injury to the interests of 
Canada to be threatened, we should be the first to insist that 
those interests must be defended at all costs and without any 
thought of the consequences. But though determined to 
stand by Canada in any matter of vital importance, we will 
never tread the vicious circle in which Canada is encouraged 
to ask for more than if she were an independent nation, and we 
ourselves are tempted to be more aggressive than we should be in 
our own cause. We can never forget that if war were to result 
from any boundary or fishery quarrel, it would not be upon 
us, but upon Canada, that the whole brunt of the war must 
fall. It would be Canadian not English homes that must 
suffer the miseries of war. Though this is not, of course, a 
reason for giving in to all American demands, it is a reason 
for proceeding with care and moderation. That Sir Edward 
Grey has shown a reasonable and moderate temper in his 
conduct of the Newfoundland dispute is our firm conviction. 
—Eb. Spectator. | 





COLONISATION BY WOMEN: AN IMPERIAL 
QUESTION. 


(To tHe Eprror or tHe “Sprcrator.”] 


Srr,—As one interested in the question of women’s occupa- 
tions, may I point out the unconscious, but somewhat cruel, 
irony of “ Colonial’s” letter on “ Colonisation by Women” in 
the Spectator of November 3rd? Every one knows that there 
are more women than men in the Old Country, more men 
than women in the Colonies. Women, as well as men, 
deplore the fact, yet “ Colonial” appears to think that with 
women lies the fault and with women the remedy. He 
observes that the pressure of female labour at home drives 
men to seek work abroad. “Colonial” is not so ironical as 
to suggest that women who are obliged to work for their 
living should prefer to starve rather than selfishly compete 
with men. No; he urges that they should follow the men 
they have ousted and marry them in the Colonies. His 
suggestion appears reasonable and attractive enough until 
we attempt to translate it from theory into practice. <A life of 
dreary, hopeless drudgery and unbonoured celibacy is not so 
inviting in itself as to cause women to remain typewriting, 
dressmaking, governessing, in poverty at home while across 








the seas ardent young men are praying for wives. Therg 
must be some adequate cause to account for the phenomenon, 
Has “Colonial” ever considered what this may be? 


The most iron of all social conventions is that which ordains that 
women must not seek men in marriage, but must wait to be 
sought. It may bea ridiculous convention, but women are not 
responsible for originating it. To defy this convention is to court 
insult and humiliation, which no self-respecting woman could 
endure, and “Colonial” makes no suggestion as to how this 
difficulty is to be overcome. 


If, as “ Colonial” implies, women are blameworthy in seeking 
employment in this country, and so driving from it unfortunate 
and helpless men, it follows that “Colonial” cannot mean to 
suggest that women should emigrate with a view of competing 
with men in the Colonies. It is clear that he means they must 
emigrate with the intention, not of working, but of marrying, How 
does he propose that they should set about it? Is it to be 
advertised that batches of young women desiring husbands will 
arrive at such-and-such a place, at such-and-such a date, to await 
inspection? And when the said young women do arrive, where 
are they to wait, and for how long? If this is too crude a way of 
carrying out “Colonial’s” idea, the alternative is that numbers of 
marriageable women, carefully concealing their wish to marry, 
should emigrate and seek temporary employment until they come 
across what is known as their “fate.” This is the method 
approved of by the ladies who unselfishly devote their time to 
directing the women’s emigration societies, for, kind souls, they 
seek to shield that small amount of self-respect which their poor 
and unprotected sisters can afford to keep. 


That the efforts of these ladies to forward women’s emigration 
meet with comparatively little success is due to no fault of theirs, 
but to the obstinate fact that in the Colonies temporary employ- 
ments for women, pending offers of marriage, are limited. Women 
have availed themselves of such temporary employments as exist 
to the fullest possible extent, but to secure these employments they 
can only emigrate in small numbers, when those first in the field 
marry and vacate their situations. Thus it is evident that women 
are not to blame for the unequal distribution of the sexes, unless, 
as perhaps “Colonial” thinks, they have no more right to pride 
and modesty than so many cows. 

It would be quite as reasonable, and certainly more manly, if 
“Colonial” were to write letters to his fellow-Colonists telling 
them to come home and fetch wives, rather than to write to the 
Spectator reproving women for remaining unmarried at home in 
preference to husband-seeking abroad. On behalf of my sex, I 
protest against the masculine notion that uncalled-for reprimands 
are the proper means of.enabling women to fulfil their duties 
to the Empire. The kindlier tone of the editor’s note to 
“Colonial’s” letter is better calculated to secure women’s co- 
operation in any undertaking. If a correspondent can suggest 
any practical means of overcoming the real difficulties which 
stand in the way of women’s emigration, he would be doing a 
service to his country and to women. 


—I am, Sir, &e., H. F. PErersen. 


[We cannot help feeling that our correspondent presses 
much too hard the view that women cannot go to the Colonies 
for fear that they should be suspected of wanting to be 
married. Why should they feel any more ashamed of such 
a wish in the abstract than do men, even though they 
are bound by convention not to make the first advances? 
After all, the woman who possesses “the come hither in the 
eye” cannot be regarded as anything but fortunate. To 
accuse her of any want of modesty or of any loss of dignity 
is, to our mind, ridiculous. Tennyson's “ Northern Farmer” 
did not recommend marrying for money, but going where 
money was. So we hold that women, though they may not 
seek individual husbands, can very rightly go where men who 
want to be husbands are. If they go to Canada, as we hope 
they will, they will at the same time be doing a great service 
to the Empire. We are old-fashioned enough to think that 
she who knows “the patriot mother’s anxious weight of cares,” 
and becomes the mother of girls and boys sound in body and 
mind, has done her country no mean service. We have no 
sympathy whatever with the convention that a woman must 
pretend not to have any wish to take her share in thus 
building up the free nations of the Empire.—Eb. Spectator. 





A LATIN EPIGRAM ON ST. LUKE. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Srectrator.”] 


Srr,—The Rev. Edward Hensley sends me the following reply 
to your correspondent on the above subject in the Spectator of 
October 27th:—‘‘The author was the Rev. Richard Lyne, 
one of Eton’s most poetical sons, who became a Fellow of the 
College. in 1752 and was living in 1764. (Signed) Bray- 
BROOKE. —Notes and Queries, First Series, Vol. VI., p. 507 
and p. 615.”—I am, Sir, &e., W. B. Hopxrns. 


Berkhamsted. 
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CARLYLE ON NATIONAL TRAINING. 
[To Tugs EDITOR oF TUB “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Srr,—The following sentences, culled from Section IX. of 
“Shooting Niagara and After,” by Thomas Carlyle (date of 
publication, August, 1867), should interest those who advocate 
national training. Carlyle says :— 

“JT always fancy there might much be done in the way of 
military Drill withal. Beyond all other schooling, and as supple- 
ment or even as succedaneum for all other, one often wishes 
the entire Population could be thoroughly drilled; into cé- 
operative movement, into individual behaviour, correct, pre 
cise, and at once habitual and orderly as mathematics, in all 
or in very many points,—and ultimately in the point 
of actual Military Service, should such be required of it! 
That of commanding and obeying, were there nothing more, 
is it not the basis of all human culture; ought not all to 
have it; and how many ever do? It is strange 
to me, stupid creatures of routine as we mostly are, how in 
all education of Mankind, this of simultaneous Drilling into 
combined rhythmic action, for almost all good purposes, has | 
been overlooked and left neglected by the elaborate and many- 
sounding Pedagogues and Professorial persons we have had, for 
the long centuries past! It really should be set on foot a little; 
and developed gradually into the multiform opulent results it 
holds for us. As might well be done, by an acknowledged King 
in his own territory, if he were wise. To all children of men it is 
such an entertainment, when you set them to it. I believe the 
vulgarest Cockney crowd, flung out million fold on a Whit- 





Monday, with nothing but beer and dull folly to depend on for 
amusement, would at once kindle into something human, if you | 
set them to do almost any regulated act in common. And would 
dismiss their beer and dull foolery, in the silent charm of | 
rhythmic human companionship, in the practical feeling, | 
probably new, that all of us are made on one pattern, and are, in 
an unfathomable way, brothers to one another.” 
The whole pamphlet should be read.—I am, Sir, Xe., 

Pr. S. G. 


OF BLIND BARTIMAEUS. 


Epirorn oF THE “Spectator,” | 





THE HEALING 
[To Tue 
Srr,—The variations in the Synoptist accounts of the healing 
of blind Bartimaeus are probably due to the natural action of 
tradition. And this explanation, as a general principle, I 
have given in the introduction of “ The Unified Gospel” (p. 27), 
which your reviewer in the Spectator of November 3rd has 
probably overlooked. But the conditions of any such unifica- 
tion of the Gospel story (see p. 11) as I have attempted 
necessitate another explanation of this incident which is at 
least a not improbable one. For the view—the only one 
possible to satisfy the conditions which could produce the 
Unified Gospel—that Bartimaeus cried out as Christ entered | 
Jericho on the one day, but was not healed until he, who was 
now joined by another blind man, intercepted Him as He left | 
Jericho on the next day, is substantially that of Maldonatus, 
Bengel, Stier, Trench, Ellicott, Wordsworth, McClellan, and | 
G. Milligan.—I am, Sir, Xc., Francis E, Powe tt. 
Sewerby Vicarage, Bridlington. 





FELINE FISHERS. 


Epitork oF THE ‘‘SpEecTaToR.”] 


(To THE 
Sir,—Judging from my experience, cats, when living near | 
water, are generally fond of fishing. I have personally | 
known three feline fishers. One was a mere acquaintance, 
and used to fish in a trout-stream; the two others lived 
with us, and during the summer months used to fish in the 
lake nearly every evening. I have often watched them, and 
they proceeded much as the cat mentioned by your corre- 
spondent last week: crouching on the shore, and suddenly 
jumping into an advancing wavelet, and very frequently 
bringing out a small fish. When they had kittens, I have 
sometimes seen them bring up to the house three fish in the 
space of an hour!—TI am, Sir, &e., G. DE Bosser. 

Neuchitel, Switzerland. 


[To Tue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I read with interest the letter in the Spectator of 
November 10th on the fisher-cat of Carisbrooke. I know of a | 
cat, whose home was in Westmorland close to a stream, who 
was a regular and accomplished fisher. She half- 
Persian. Her daughter belongs to friends of mine, and I have 
myself seen this latter watching the goldfish in the children’s 
aquarium (which at that time was open at the top and ona 
broad window-seat). Puss put in one paw, and stirred the 
water violently ; then sat down to watch with apparent satis- 
faction the terror of the fish, which she could not on that | 
Occasion reach. Once the family found she had caught one ! 


was a 





and killed a second, so the aquarium was afterwards always 
covered by wire or net. One of this cat’s kittens belonged to 
me, and was, for her short life of under a year, very dependent 
on human companionship. She came up to my bedroom 
frequently the first thing in the morning, and always took great 
interest in the washhand-basin, from which she would fish out 
the sponge or soap, and liked to have her paw in the water. 
She had to be kept out of the bathroom, as more than once 
she deliberately jumped into the bath when it had in it a 
depth of two or three inches of water. If this daughter and 
granddaughter of the original fisher had lived near water, I 
think the fishing instinct would have developed, as the three 
generations all showed a fondness for this element, which cats 
as a rule are supposed to avoid.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Manningham, Br adford, M. H. C. 








[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srectator,”’] 
Srr,—-Some years ago, when I was a Master at Eton, I saw a 
cat fishing just above Boveney Lock in the lock-cut. No doubt 
others will recollect the circumstance, as I myself observed it 
several times.—I am, Sir, Xe., S. R. JAMEs. 
Malve rm Colle ge. 





THE LATE MR. AUBERON HERBERT. 

(To tas Eprror or tue “Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—A little-known episode in the life of Mr. Herbert was 
the part he played during the Dano-Prussian War of 1864, an 
account of his stay at the seat of war being described in 
“Danes in Camp: Letters from Sonderbérg.” What he, 
however, omits to mention in this little book is the gallantry 
displayed by himself on the night of March 29th, 1864, when the 
Prussians made an unsuccessful attempt to storm the battered 
Danish entrenchments at Dybbél. Herbert volunteered as 
ambulance soldier on that occasion, ignoring the tempest of 
shot and shell, and succeeded in bringing out of the firing- 
line several wounded and maimed Danes. Loud cheers from 
the soldiers greeted this brave deed, which gained Herbert the 
Order of the Dannebrog. Owing to the quaint costume worn 
by him, the soldiers nicknamed him “the leathern man” or 
“Robinson Crusoe.” A Danish poet recently included this 
episode in a cyclus of songs on the war, and this poem, “The 
Englishman,’ had only a few days before the death of 
Herbert been arranged for translation and presentation to 
him.—I am, Sir, &e., 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


(To Tue Epiron or Tue “SrecraTor.” | 





| Srr,—I have no doubt that you will have a good answer to 


the High Commissioner for New Zealand's letter of last week 
on this subject. In the meantime Mr. Reeves is not quite 
correct in his figures. According to the New Zealand Official 
Year-Book for 1905, the liability of the Colony for the year 
ending March 3lst, 1905, in respect of the 11,770 old-age 
pensioners was £199,081. It is also fair to say that this sum 
has been higher. Thus for the year ending March 31st, 1902, 
it was £217,192. But Mr. Reeves should not have stopped at 
a simple, though important, correction of figures. The 
following facts are The liability of the 
Colony for old-age pensions has risen since 1899 from 
£127,319 in respect of 7,443 pensioners to the sum of £199,081 
above mentioned. (2) Under an Act which became law on 
July 29th, 1905, the annual expenditure “on the basis of the 
present number of pensioners ” will be increased up to £300,000 
per annum by a stroke of the pen apparently. This is caused 
mainly by raising the amount of pension from £18 to £26 per 
annum, and by increasing the amounts which will disqualify 
applicants from receiving pensions. The full facts are given on 
p. 582 of the Official Year-Book for 1905. I do not think 
any comment is called for. The facts speak for themselves, 
and support the argument used by the opponents of old-age 
pensions in this country,—viz., that they have no finality. 
On the question of the increase of Friendly Societies in the 
Colony since old-age pensions were established, one would 
like is the kind of 
Friendly Society which has increased its members ?—what is 
the definition a Society in New Zealand ?) bef 

drawing any safe conclusions as to how far t growth is 


significant :—(1) 


» to know much more about this (e.g., what 


. " 
ot such 


elr 


| affected by the establishment of old-age pensions.—I am, 


W. CHANCE. 


Sir, &¢., 
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COTTON TRADE ACTIVITY. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ Spxcrator.”] 
Srr,—About a year or so ago leading Tariff Reformers said 
the then activity of the cotton trade was a flash in the pan. 
I was allowed to express an opposite opinion in your columns. 
What do we see to-day? Spinning and weaving extensions 
on every hand in Lancashire. This week it has been decided 
to erect ten more mills to hold one million spindles, costing to 
equip close upon £1,300,000. The list for the past three years 
or so is ninety factories, valued at fully ten millions sterling. 
Of looms I say nothing; but where is there a village in the 
County Palatine that is not increasing its machinery? I may 
add that labour is already inconveniently scarce, and I fear 
an acute stage in this matter will be reached before next 
November.—I am, Sir, &c., Winiram TATTERSALL. 
Strutt Street, Manchester. 








POETRY. 


OLAF. 
WE met his sires with bow and bill, 
When on our hapless isle they fell. 
But which of us hath force or will 
This new invader to repel ? 
We can but beg his sovereign grace, 
And our ungrudging Danegeld pay 
To Olaf of the sunny face, 
Who comes to steal our hearts to-day. 
Epwarp Sypnrey TYLEE. 











BOOKS. 
‘scsi 
MEDIAEVAL STUDIES.* 

SrupeEnts of mediaeval literature will welcome the publication 
of a volume of collected essays by so distinguished a scholar 
as Mr. Ker. Many of the papers in the book have already 
appeared in various periodicals, while the most ambitious of 
the series—the essay on Froissart—has long been familiar to 
readers of Lord Berners’s rendering of the famous Chronicle 
published among the “ Tudor Translations.” But it is not only 
to the mediaeval specialist that Mr. Ker's essays will appeal. 
They are the work of a cultivated man, as well as of a learned 
one, so that the ordinary reader will find himself quite at 
home wherever Mr. Ker may lead him. And to make the 
modern reader at home in the Middle Ages is a very real 
achievement. As Mr. Ker says— 

“ There are interesting things, there are beautiful things in the 

Middle Ages; poems and stories that have character and worth 
of their own, and cannot be displaced or annulled by anything 
the Renaissance or the march of intellect may have produced in 
later times. But there is one defect in the Middle Ages; they 
are not comfortable. Many civilised and educated persons feel 
on being asked to consider medieval literature, to pay attention 
to the poets of Provence or to the Minnesingers, the same sort of 
reluctance, the same need for courage, that Dr. Johnson may have 
felt in setting out for the Isle of Skye.” 
That is very true; and Mr, Ker has wisely undertaken to 
smooth away these difficulties. He has provided, so to speak, 
an express train to the Middle Ages; he has built a pleasant 
inn for the traveller in those inhospitable regions; and he has 
placed the windows so that they overlook the finest views. 

Mr. Ker deals in masterly fashion with a great variety of 
subjects. His review of “The Earlier History of English 
Prose” is a succinct and admirable summary of the main 


currents of prose writing in England down to the time of | 


the Renaissance. There is only one fault to be found with 
this interesting essay,—its lack of illustrative quotations. 
Originally written as an introduction to Sir Henry Craik’s 
English Prose Selections, it loses a great deal by the absence 
of the extracts which it was designed to accompany. The 
most penetrating discussion of literary work is never quite 
satisfactory unless it is supported by the testimony of the 
work discussed. It is like a descriptive catalogue of pictures 
without the pictures themselves. 

The essays on Boccaccio and on Chaucer, and the apprecia- 
tive notice of Gaston Paris which concludes the volume, are 





full of those qualities of delicate sympathy and quiet scholar. 
ship which Mr. Ker knows so well how to combine. Perhaps 

however, he is at his best in the short study of John Gouse. 
Gower is an almost unknown poet, whose writings, until a few 
years ago, lay hidden under the obscurities of a corrupt and 
doubtful text, and whose genius, even after the editorial 
labours of Mr. Macaulay, must always remain somewhat 
aloof from the beaten track of letters. His distinction is of a 
kind which can only be appreciated to the full by a student 
of fourteenth-century English ; for it lies, not in any of those 
enduring qualities which will make Chaucer, in spite of his 
archaisms, beloved as long as the human race exists, but in 
the faultless manipulation of the language of his time. Gower 
was not a genius, but he was a stylist; and his style was the 
conscious outcome of literary tendencies and forces which 
had been at work for more than a century before he wrote. 
Mr. Ker emphasises the importance of Gower's place at the 
end of a long line of gradually developing tradition; and he 
points out, with great discrimination, that nothing brings 
into light the ease and correctness of Gower’s writing 
more clearly than the stumbling doggerel of his suc. 
cessors. The extraordinary eclipse endured by English 
poetry in the fifteenth century Mr. Ker does not attempt 
to explain; and he is wise, for the only explanation 
which would meet the facts would be one which laid 
bare the secret springs of genius itself. Nevertheless, though 
the causes of that strange veiling of the spirit of beauty must 
remain obscure, its effects are obvious enough. When Wyatt 
and Surrey rediscovered poetry in England, they owed nothing 
to the greatest of their English predecessors. As Mr. Ker 
puts it, “ they had to begin at the beginning again—not where 
Chaucer and Gower left off, but far back among the beggarly 
elements.” The whole tradition of accomplishment, of graceful 
ease, of formal beauty, which bad culminated at the end of the 
fourteenth century, was utterly lost to them ; they had to set 
to work with their inspiration, and their inspiration alone. 
The period which followed—perhaps the most glorious in 
English literature—retained the characteristics of its origin ; 
it was an age of splendid improvisations; for a hundred years 
poetry wandered and luxuriated, unchecked, unpruned, and, 
save for “the gardener Fancy,” almost unobserved. “The 
latter half of the fourteenth century,” says Mr. Ker, “was 
more consciously artistic, more secure in command of its 
resources, than any other period till the time of Pope.” The 
full significance of this appears when we compare the 
development of poetry in England with its development in 
France. With our neighbours the tradition of poetry 
received no such interruption; it has flowed along con- 
tinuously, securely, deliberately; its history is a long 
succession of the triumphs of conscious art. With us the 
current of poetry, starting from the same watershed, and 
following a similar course, suddenly and mysteriously dried 
up. But the misfortune was a blessing in disguise, for the 
stagnant waters turned into another channel, and plunged 
into the cataract of the Elizabethan age. 

In his essay on Froissart Mr. Ker touches upon many of 
the most striking characteristics of mediaeval literature. 
Referring to “the common taste of the Middle Ages for 
elaborate catalogues of furniture and minute descriptions of 
works of art,” he points out that even Froissart himself, 
with all his capacity for dramatic narrative, was not altogether 
free from this weakness, Nothing, indeed, shows more clearly 
the gulf which divides the literary taste of the modern world 
from that of the Middle Ages than the difference between our 
views and theirs as to the value and function of realistic 
description. The mediaeval writer revelled in detail for its 
own sake; and the story which he was supposed to be telling 
was often very little more than the framework for a series of 
ninute and elaborate inventories. With the great realists of 
our own age—with Balzac, for instance, or with Flaubert— 
the case is very different; for, though their wealth of 
detail is at least as great, their use of it is not a prodigal 
extravagance, but a careful and deliberate investment. 
Balzac’s description of the Pension Vauquer would (if it bad 
been a palace instead of a boarding-house) have delighted a 
mediaeval chronicler; but he would have stopped short at the 
description; he never would have dreamed of converting such 
a marvellous mass of detail into nothing more than the back 





* Essays on Medieval Literature, By W. P, Ker. (London: Macmillan and 
Co. 
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ground for the tragedy of a Pére Goriot. The mediaeval love 
' of detail for its own sake was, in fact, curiously childlike; 
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and this simplicity of mind appears no less in the delightful 
raiveté of the mediaeval psychology. Mr. Ker quotes a 
charming instance of this from a portion of Froissart un- 
translated by Lord Berners, the description of a game of 
chess between Edward ITI. and the Countess of Salisbury :— 

« And they played at chess together, the lady with all the wit 
and skill she could, that the king might not hold her for too 
simple and ignorant, and the king played false, and would not 
Jay as wellas he knew. And there was scarce pausing between 
the moves, but the king looked so hard on the lady that she was 
all put out of countenance, and made mistakes in her play. And 
when the king saw that she had lost a rook or a knight or what 
not, he would lose also to restore the lady’s game.” 

That is an exquisite picture, and its beauty is of a kind 
which, one feels at once, lies outside the scope of modern art. 
For what modern artist could be so wonderfully innocent ? 
To our self-conscious and complex generation the words of 
Froissart sound like the words of a clever child describing 
two other children as delightful as himself. And in their 
moments of pain, no less than in their moments of happiness, 
these simple creatures speak with the same childlike utter- 
ance. Their pathos,as Mr. Ker says, resembles “the awe- 
stricken voice of a child.” They “must appeal to you for 
pity and wonder, must call out ‘ how great the loss,’ and add 
in the next breath, ‘ but there was no help for it, so they had 
to let it be.” Yet it would be rash to push the parallel too 
far. In truth, the childishness of the Middle Ages was only 
an intellectual childishness; it did not touch the heart. 
“ Amor che a nullo amato amar perdona,’—that is not the 
voice of a child; it is the voice of a man, who has learnt some- 
thing that no child can ever know. And how far from the 
unremembering philosophy of childhood are the delicate irony 
and the supreme regret of Villon’s question: “Ot sont les 


neiges d’antan ?” 





A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY.* 

Mr. Fortescue need hardly have apologised, as he does in 
the preface of the fourth volume of his history, for the fact 
that the instalment with which he now presents us, and which 
carries us over the period from the fall of the Bastille to the 
Peace of Amiens, occupies two volumes and close upon a 
thonsand pages of scholarly and thoughtful matter, with an 
additional volume of quite admirable maps. The period of the 
French Revolution and of the rise of Napoleon Bonaparte is 
one with which we are all of us fairly familiar. Yet readers of 
this volume will be the first to admit that, like Mr. Fortescue 
himself before he began the laborious research of which it is 
the result, they had “ no conceptiorf of the tasks that were set 
by Pitt to the British Army, nor of the vast amount of work 
which it strove to do during the first ten years of the great 
war.” In English military history there is no period which 
more required the illumination of Mr. Fortescue’s pen, and 
though the story is by no means one in the details of which we 
are entitled to take much pride, it is for all that one with 
which we should do well to be more familiar. It is indeed 
most desirable that “the Peninsular War should no longer be 
regarded as an isolated incident, but rather as the climax of a 
long and deadly struggle—the solid success achieved at last 
after fifteen years of failure.” In spite of all the failure, Mr. 
Fortescue has been able to show us that so far as the Army 
itself was concerned it almost invariably did its duty, and not 
seldom was fairly entitled to far more recognition than it ever 
received. It is good to be reminded of a Grey, a Thomas 
Dundas, a Malcolm, or a Charles Stuart, or to be told how 
the soldiers of the French army which lined the Egyptian 
shore when Abercromby disembarked, and was driven back 
and back till it was finally forced to surrender, admitted that 
though they had seen Arcola and Rivoli, it was not till they 
met Abercromby that they realised what bard fighting really 
meant. As the vindicator of the honour of the Army, 
indeed, Mr. Fortescue is without a rival. 

From the point of view, again, of the practical statesman 
who seeks in the past the lessons and warnings which should 
guide him in his constructive schemes for the future, this 
record of failure, and often of lamentable and wasteful mis- 
management, merits the very closest study. Yet we 
cannot help feeling that Mr. Fortescue sometimes spoils a 
good historian by allowing himself to be too keen an advocate 
of the case for the Army. His condemnation of the military 





policy of Pitt and Dundas is over-violent, and, recurring as it 


does with monotonous frequency in every chapter of the 
volume, is in some few cases altogether without justification. 


To ignorance of tactics, and of the needs of an expedition to 
tropical climes, Pitt certainly, and possibly Dundas, might 
themselves have been prepared to plead guilty. But “folly” 
and “presumption ” and “shameful neglect ” are strong words 
to use in a controversy to which there are admittedly two sides. 
Nor could it possibly be considered that justice has been done 
to the motives which led Addington’s Ministry to sign the 
Peace of Amiens by declaring, as Mr. Fortescue does, that 
peace was made “for the sake of a little cheap popularity.” 
Viewed by the light of subsequent history, the Peace of 
Amiens no doubt appears no more than an_ unprofitable 
break in an inevitable struggle. But, far from being “an 
appeal to cheap popularity,” there probably never was a better 
demonstration of the incurably pacific proclivities of the 
English people. Never did we make greater sacrifices of 
rights, prestige, or even interests, than we did at the Peace of 
Amiens. What rendered the Peace impossible was the personal 
ambition of Napoleon; but that England should have been 
willing to sacrifice so much in the vain hope of restoring peace 
to Europe is a matter which redounds entirely to her credit. 
The case for the Army was, indeed, quite strong enough 
not to have needed the support of partisan arguments. 
Instead of being concentrated as it would have liked for a 
blow at the heart of France, it had been ordered to nibble 
at her extremities all over the world. Outside the Low 
Countries, where everything was mismanaged, it had been 
confined to expeditions of a few hundred men, who were to 
perform the inglorious duty of encouraging Royalists, Ven- 
déans, and Neapolitans to embark upon civil war and do our 
fighting for us; or else it had been tossed about from port to 
port upon crazy transports to be used as the handmaid of the 
Navy. The attempted destruction of the Spanish fleets and 
naval arsenals, for instance, was designed to save the Navy 
the trouble of blockading them ; and whole battalions were on 
various occasions denuded by finding their men marched off 
to the fleet and converted into sailors. It was not that the 
Army had any men to spare; on the contrary, the need 
for men was so great, owing to the many and various 
undertakings into which Dundas entered with so light a heart, 
that there was no respite for training at home, and battalions 
were hardly raised ere they found themselves shipped off with 
men so raw and untrained that it was extraordinary that they 
were able to achieve anything at all. Often when troops 
were most wanted not a battalion could be found. 

Mr. Fortescue shows us two occasions at least on which the 
Army, apparently so squandered on minor operations, might 
have been used with decisive results. If even a small British 
force had been sent to Sicily, as Charles Stuart had urged 
in 1798, and thence to Egypt, after the battle of the Nile, to 
act in concert with the Turks, there is every reasonable 
probability that Bonaparte himself would have been made 
prisoner, and his reputation so damaged that he never could 
have become First Consul. Again, if at the doubtful battle of 
Marengo it had been, not Desaix, but Stuart or Moore 
with a British corps who had marched up at the crisis of the 
battle, the First Consul would certainly never have become 
Emperor. Instead of this, the Government kept a force of 
nearly ten thousand men inactive upon their transports before 
they were finally despatched to Minorca, and in addition seven 
or eight thousand men under Maitland were sent upon an 
idiotic errand against Belle Isle. ‘“ What a disgraceful and 
what an expensive campaign we have ma writes Corn- 
“Twenty-two thousand men floating around the 
orn and laughing-stock of 


le,” 
wallis. 
greater part of Europe, the 
friends and foes.” 

When he gets to the story of the West Indies 
appears to be even more convincing. The secret of England's 
impotence during the first six years of the war may, he thinks, 
be said to lie in the two fatal words “Santo Domingo.” 
After long and careful study he has come to the conclusion 
that— 

“The West Indian Campaigns, both to windward a1 
which were the essence of Pitt’s military policy, cost England in 
army and navy little fewer than 100,000 men, about half of them 
dead, the remainder permanently unfitted for service, .....The 
actual amount of blood and treasure drained from us by the 
island of St. Domingo alone will never be truly known, but tho 


ies Mr. 


Fortescue 


d leeward, 





Parts I,and II, With Maps, London: Macmillanand Co. [42s, net.] 


* History of the British Army. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. Vol. IV., 
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millions sterling, and the mortality up to December, 1796, was 
set forth in a return at 75,000 men.” 

These losses, as Mr. Fortescue trenchantly points out, 
“exceeded the total casualties in Wellington’s army from 
death, discharges, desertion and all causes from the beginning 
to the end of the Peninsular War.” Nevertheless, he is forced 
to admit that, as soon as the Peace of Amiens left him free 
to act, the great Napoleon himself emulated and outdid the 
mistakes of the British statesmen. In the year 1803 he lost 
over twenty-five thousand men in the same accursed island of 
Santo Domingo. Yet one could hardly accuse Napoleon of 
military incapacity ! 

There is no question, indeed, that thousands of lives, both 
British and French, were sacrificed to the interests of trade 
in the West Indies. But while Captain Mahan and other 
naval writers have not perhaps given full consideration to the 
enormous losses entailed, Mr. Fortescue hardly stays to con- 
sider how prodigious, on the other hand, were the resulting 
commercial gains, and how important. Between 1792 and 1800 
the commerce of Great Britain increased by sixty-five per 
cent., and it was this commerce which not only sustained her 
throughout the long struggle, but enabled her also to finance 
the whole resistance of Europe. Moreover, though Pitt 
undoubtedly laid a grievous burthen upon the Army, and in 
fact rendered it almost useless for any but “amphibious” 
expeditions, his policy was deliberately arrived at and 
triumphantly achieved its aim,—the establishment of an over- 
whelming superiority at sea. Naval supremacy was, after all, 
then as now, the one vital interest; and eventually, as Captain 
Mahan has reminded us, it enabled us to “crush France by a 
process of constriction which, but for Bonaparte, would have 
reduced her at an early period, and to free her from which 
Napoleon himself was driven to the measures which ruined 
him.” Towards the great triumph in the end the regiments 
which perished miserably in the West Indies contributed, in 
no lesser degree than the nearly equal number who fell in the 
Peninsula or at Waterloo, or than the heroes of the Nile and 
Trafalgar themselves. 

It is certainly a matter for regret that the best historian of 
the British Army we have ever had should be so conspicuously 
blind to the wider aspects of Imperial strategy. The military 
records which he has studied are, of course, full of heart- 
rending sacrifices silently endured by an Army that was most 
unjustly discredited in the popular mind, and there is every 
excuse for the soldiers of the time in the very decided 
opinions which they held upon the subject. Nevertheless, 
we think Mr. Fortescue should have made greater efforts to 
show us that the soldier should never consider himself 
a fair judge of the statesman. No doubt there are occasions 
—and Mr. Fortescue’s next volume will show us one—in 
which the crisis will throw up a general who, like the Duke of 
Wellington, combines the qualities of the statesman with 
those of the soldier, and thereby secures the support in troops 
and supplies which is necessary to the success of his campaign. 
But the historian of the British Army has himself admitted 
the dangers of his own arguments when, in his excellent appre- 
ciation of the character and services of Abercromby, he shows 
us how that gallant old soldier, though he thought ill of the 
whole Egyptian Expedition, and was tormented by anxiety 
and apprehension to the end, “stands forth, in his determina- 
tion under all circumstances to do his best, as an example to 
British Generals that, by serving even a Dundas faithfully, 
they may serve their country well.” 

Mr. Fortescue is on much stronger ground when he deals 
with the faulty administration of the Army at home. Make- 
shift plans for raising recruits have not, unfortunately, been 
confined to the days of Pitt. The extravagant offering of 
bounties, the scandalous plan of allowing an unlimited 
number of officers to raise men for rank, the infamous scheme 
of contracting with individuals to supply recruits at so much 
a head, are all familiar to students of much later times. 
Some of the expedients, particularly the recruiting of boys 
under eighteen years of age and their shipment to im- 
mediate burial under tropical suns, are with us to-day. 
We are not altogether convinced that Pitt was wrong 
because “he never passed an Act for National Defence 
without an amendment to substitute ‘you may serve’ 
for ‘you must serve.’” It may be so; but if he was, he has 
erred in common with every Prime Minister that we have 
ever had. But we absolutely decline to admit that in his firm 





es 

refusal to resort to conscription “he was actuated by the 

nae Sgn pro. 
position that his withdrawal from office would mean the ruin 
of England.” Conscription may or may not have been possible 
in England; at any rate, in France it had a large share in 
bringing about the downfall of the Empire. Nevertheless, wa 
are in entire agreement that a blunder was committed in 
enlisting the Volunteer Force independent of, and not aa 
previously, affiliated to, the Militia. The confusion of “ regular 
regiments for general service, regular regiments for European 
service, regular regiments for home service, invalid companies 
and other corps for garrisoning at home and abroad, militia 
provisional cavalry, yeomanry, volunteers, associations of 
cavalry and associations of infantry,” certainly seemed to 
betoken “ poverty of power in organisation.” Atthe same time 
if the English people then, as now, were averse to compulsory 
service, the only alternative was to take every man who would 
offer himself under the terms and under the designation that 
he most preferred, make the best of him, and spend upon his 
military training whatever it was worth to the State. 

This was what Pitt did, and it should never be forgotten 
that the greatest triumphs of our Army during the Great 
War, in Egypt, in Spain, and at Waterloo were won with the 
assistance of thousands of men whose original terms of enlist- 
ment put them under no obligation whatever to die where 
they did. In his brilliant and most interesting defence of the 
Army we are inclined to think that Mr. Fortescue has been 
led, as many keen soldiers are often led, to underrate the real 
patriotism of the country during a time when, after all said 
and done, she did save “herself by her exertions, and Europe 
by her example.” Want of organisation means waste, and 
often peril; but want of patriotism, whether in the people or 
the statesmen who guide them, is absolutely fatal to any 
nation; and without a considerable deal of patriotism we 
should never have triumphed in the Great War. 





THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY DOROTHY 
NEVILL.* 


THERE are two ways in which an autobiography may be made 
interesting to the reader. A writer who has knowledge of 
character, subtle discrimination, and a talent for analysis, is 
sure to give delight. On the other hand, a person who sees 
things quite superficially may produce almost as amusing a 
book provided he be possessed of keen powers of description 
and can make the reader visualise how life was spent at the 
period he is concerned with. Lady Dorothy Nevill belongs to 
the second of these classes of autobiographers, for althoug’ 
she lived through a time of great political importance, she 
contributes little to our knowledge of the facts of political 
history, while her views and deductions are not particularly 
original. 

It is, then, not as a profound study of men and manners 
that the reader will find this volume of reminiscences valuable, 
but rather as a series of brilliantly coloured sketches of social 
life in early and mid Victorian times. Lady Dorothy Nevill 
draws for her readers some vivid pictures of her young days. 
For instance, her description of her marriage to Mr. Nevill, 
to whom she refers as “a gentleman of the old school,” is 
extremely picturesque. That she has every right to be 
consulted as an authority on all matters of society will 
be gathered from her declaration that in the season of her 
début, somewhere in the “ forties,” she went to “fifty balls, 
sixty parties, about thirty dinners, and twenty-five breakfasts.” 
Her description of the trousseaux of those days, and of the 
extraordinary habit of people in society never discarding any of 
their possessions—their heirs occasionally had great sales after 
their death—may be illustrated by the following passage :— 

“In those days people laid in an enormous stock when they 
married, and stored up things which now would be discarded or 
given away. Some people, indeed, kept everything, steadily 
accumulating dresses, lingerie, bonnets even, all their lives. Such 
a one was the old Duchess of Somerset, at whose death there was 
a wonderful sale, to which I went. It made a great impression 
upon my mind, and I still vividly recall almost every detail. The 
catalogue alone was a work of art, fully emblazoned with the 
ducal arms; sumptuously got up, it contained pages upon pages, 
giving full descriptions of the things which were to be sold. 
There was one large room full of silk stockings in bundles of a 
dozen tied up with pink ribbon, never undone since they had been 
purchased ; another room was filled with silk and other petticoats, 
whilst of dresses there were literally dozens—one of them of 





* The Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill, Edited by her Son, Ralph Nevill, 
London: Edward Arnold. [15s, net. 
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others with immense plumes of feathers starting from the crown, 
and yet others of turban-like appearance—in fact, a more repre- 
sentative collection of bonnets could not possibly have been 
found. For many years before her death this Duchess had never 


done away with anything whatever belonging to her wardrobe, 
and this conservative spirit had even extended to such things as 


tooth-brushes and other toilet accessories of alike kind. There 
were about thirty boxes of false hair alone.” 

Well may Lady Dorothy say “there never was such a sale 
then or now.” And surely the fact that the society of what 
she calls the “aristocratic days” could hold such an anction 
proves that the great world has not become perceptibly more 
vulgar, —probably because that would be impossible. 

Lady Dorothy Nevill is exceedingly generous to her readers. 
She introduces them to all her best friends, and she has 
known almost every one who was worth knowing during every 
epoch of her life. To read her book is therefore like walking 
through a gallery of the portraits of celebrities. The portraits 
are painted, perhaps, from rather a superficial point of view, 
but none the less the work is brilliantly dashed in and the 
general effect extremely lifelike. There are, to pursue the 
simile, a great many sketches in outline, one of the earliest of 
which is of Lady Blessington seen through the eyes of Mr. 
Bernal Osborne. Her parties appear to have been very like 
certain of the parties of the present day, for Mr. Bernal 
Osborne writes of how— 

“ Bards and sub-editors infest her rout 
With peers renowned for nothing but the gout.” 
Another outline portrait, drawn in a more sympathetic vein, is 
that of Mr. Watts, to whom, however, Lady Dorothy does not 
accord the title of “Signor,” a circumstance which shows— 
unless she thinks it too intimate a detail for the public— 
that she was not numbered among his immediate circle. 
Mr. Watts’s charming picture of the author of the book 
will be well remembered in the Watts Exhibition two 
winters ago, and it is interesting to hear that in later 
days he spoke of this early portrait as being “as good as 
anything he had ever done.” To turn to what may be 
called the full-length oil portraits in Lady Dorothy's gallery, 
the two most lifelike pictures must be said to be those of 
the second Duke of Wellington and of Mr. Disraeli. The 
picture of the second Duke of Wellington, a nobleman of the 
old school, is very curious. He was obviously a most delightful 
companion, and his sense of humour is well illustrated 
in his quotation of Lord Winchelsea’s criticism of the Greville 
Memoirs :—“ It is as if Judas Iscariot wrote the private lives 
of the Apostles.” Again, he writes to Lady Dorothy as to 
the agitation of the retail tradesmen against Co-operative 
Stores :—“ I dare say you saw that the tradesmen had an inter- 
view with Chamberlain, complaining of the Co-operative Stores. 
At the same moment a deputation of donkeys waited on 
Gladstone, complaining of the co-operation of farmers, who, 
by growing corn, interfered with their prescriptive right to an 
abundance of thistles.” It must be confessed that the “old 
Duke,” as his friends apparently called him, is an attractive 
figure in his favourite costume of “an old soft felt hat and 
an aged cloak of the sort once known as a ‘ roquelaure,’ a huge 
cape of black cloth combined with his goggles.” 
The present with which he favoured his intimate friends of a 
piece of exceedingly hard cashmere made from the hair of his 
goats at Strathfieldsaye seems to have caused the recipients 
considerable embarrassment. Even more generally interesting 
than the figure of the “old Duke” is Lady Dorothy's account 


silk which had been worn by Her Grace at a Scotch ball, 
d there created a great sensation. There was also her 


of Mr. Disraeli from the moment, in very early days, when she | 
met him for the first time, “ gorgeously dressed, a resplendent | 


dandy as he was at that time,” up to the day of his death 
in 1881. Disraeli’s caustic wit is illustrated by the story 
of his having exclaimed, when a bill had been posted up 
warning electors to beware of Disraeli as a Tory in disguise : 
“A Tory in disguise! I will tell you who is a Tory in 
disguise—it isa Whig in place!” Lady Dorothy gives the 
world very few of “ Dizzy’s” letters to her, but tells us that she 
copied out for his benefit in old English letters the favourite 
and extremely characteristic sentences which he delivered in 
& speech to the Manchester Athenzum in 1844:— 

“Knowledgo is like the mystic ladder in the patriarch’s dream. 


ts base rests on the primeval earth, its crest is lost in the 
shadowy splendour of the Empyrean, while the great authors, 
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who for traditionary ages have held the chain of science and 

philosophy, of poesy and erudition, are the angels ascending and 

t train; but perhaps most curious of all was the descending the sacred scale, maintaining, as it were, the com- 
munication between man and heaven.” 


: ; , , 
| One cannot but remember in reading this “ Dizzy’s ” answer to 
| the critic who complained that his novels were too flowery and 


picturesque: “I write in irony and they call it bombast.” 
wish we had space to deal at length with the portrait of Cobden, 
whom, with fine political catholicity, Lady Dorothy included 
in her intimate circle. 
very interesting. 
spirited declamation, had nevertheless a certain convincing 
power of their own which, I think, more than made up for 
their lack of studied effect.” 
parison between Mr. Cobden and Mr. Chamberlain ; 
though, as her subject is still living, the picture of Mr. 
Chamberlain cannot be drawn in so much detail as others in 
the book, her sketch of him is very lifelike. 
she makes the very true observation:—“ A great student of 





| for he has deleted Time from the world of his fancy. 





We 


Her description of his speaking is 
“ His speeches, devoid of flowery phrases or 


Lady Dorothy makes a com- 
and 


Of his speeches 


French literature, Mr. Chamberlain has absorbed something 


of the lightness of its style.” 


In talking of what are now called “ Limericks,” the type of 
verse of which Mr. Lear afforded the best-known models, 
Lady Dorothy misquotes the lines on Bishop Colenso, the 


correct version of which was, oddly enough, told the present 


writer by the very Mr. Venables of whom she speaks in the 
same chapter, and to whom she addressed those singularly 
embarrassing questions as to the cause of Mr. Thackeray's 
broken nose. The lines should run as follows :— 
“To the heretic Bishop of Natal, 
Whose doubts on the Deluge were fatal, 
Said an infidel Zulu, 
* D’you believe that, you fool, you?’ 
‘No, I don’t,’ said the Bishop of Natal.” 
This is a great deal funnier than her version :— 
“There was a queer Bishop of Natal 
To whom an objection proved fatal.” 

Lady Dorothy is not exempt from the superstition which 
marks most imaginative people. She really appears to 
believe that a run of ill luck to which she was once subject 
was due to a certain Bambino, or Holy Child, which came 
from Burma, and had been an object of veneration both 
to Buddhist and to Christian worshippers. So strongly did 
she believe that “a strange vein of ill luck” pursued her 
whole family as long as she possessed this image, that she 
tried to find a home for it in the South Kensington Museum ; 
but unfortunately, on her telling its story, it was declined by 
the Director with thanks. She subsequently gave it to the 
Indian Museum, suppressing its history, and the disasters 
which it brought to that institution seem to be of rather a 
nebulous kind. The Bambino is still there, and is now 
quiescent. It apparently prefers the Museum to Lady 
Dorothy's comfortable drawing-room in Charles Street, which 
argues a very low standard of taste for an intelligent, if 
malevolent, spirit. A book of reminiscences of this kind is 
necessarily disconnected, and Lady Dorothy passes from 
one subject to another, often on the same page, with a quick- 
ness which is sometimes both disconcerting and confusing. 
Enough has, however, been said to show that the volume is of 
considerable interest as affording a vivid picture of the life of 
society in the “ spacious days of great” Victoria. 





NOVELS. 


THE OLD COUNTRY.* 
Mr. Newso.t calls his story a “romance,”"—a common 
designation of works which do not treat of the everyday 
But he has stretched the romancer’s license very far, 
In a 
story of modern life under ordinary conditions he has had the 
courage to fuse the centuries into one drama,—a drama which, 
since it is spiritual, is also timeless. It is no tortured fancy 
of a new world which he gives us, such as we have had 
in the past from Mr. Wells, but our own world with the 


world. 


emphasis on its past rather than upon its future. And 
with this statement we refrain from further analysis, 
and leave Mr. Newbolt’s readers to find out for 


themselves the meaning of his delicate and _ subtle 








* The Old Country: a Romance. By Henry Newbolt, London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. [6s.) 
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creation. But some quotations set out the purpose of the 
book. “They are raw lads in Premier City,” says the 
American; “they do not know that you must have a past 
before you can have a future.” And Aubrey says somewhere: 
“You know how in June evenings, or in deep frost, or when 
the September moon is rising behind great trees, things lose 
their century as they lose their colour.” The people in Mr. 
Newhbolt’s story by an innocent sorcery lose their century, and 
discover that Time means little indeed either to the nation 
or the individual, that the Past is so inwoven with the Present 
and the Future that he who would discard it from his calcula- 
tions will find only the barest of bare ideals. 

The action takes place at a West Country house called 
Gardenleigh, owned by the family of Earnshaw, who are 
emigrants from the North. In making the host a newcomer 
Mr. Newbolt gives the first hint of his purpose, for the 
romance of the past is in the place, not the people, and is as 
real to Aubrey Earnshaw as to any of the vanished Marlands. 
The rest of the party do not come much into the tale, and the 
interest is centred on Aubrey and Stephen Bulmer, a young 
Colonial who has written a book on the future of humanity. 
Bulmer is an admirably drawn figure, who might have been 
one of Mr. Wells’s heroes. His faith in the future is the hard 
scientific creed, the dream of a world where men shall have 
rid themselves of the irrational past and all the baggage of 
tradition. He is in love with Aubrey, who represents the 
other pole of temperament. To her the tongues of the dead 
speak, and she sees life and its future as a game which has 
been played many times, and for which “ladies dead and 
lovely knights” have framed the rules. The early chapters, 
steeped in the soft atmosphere of an English summer, 
are written with remarkable delicacy and beauty. Slowly 
the influence of the place and his love of Aubrey cast the 
glamour over Stephen. He begins to understand, and then 
one midsummer eve he and Aubrey are transported back to 
another century. They find Gardenleigh as it existed at the 
time of Poictiers. Moving about with a consciousness of being 
interlopers from five centuries on, they yet enter into the old 
life, take sides in the struggle of the first Wycliffites, hear the 
young squire tell the tale of Poictiers, and discuss the fame 
of the Black Prince. And then comes the waking. They 
find themselves in the same dew-drenched garden, and under- 
stand. The first chapters, as we have said, could hardly be 
bettered. An exquisite style, a true sense of natural beauty 
and historic romance, combine to make these a pure idyll of 
summer. The transformation, too, is skilfully managed. We 
see the mechanism of it all; but we are content to be deluded, 
which is the highest tribute that can be paid to such a type of 
art. After that—we are not so certain. The story of the 
heretic, Ralph Tremur, is a little dull, and we grow tired of his 
mediaeval doubts. The purpose of its introduction is clear ; 
but our complaint is that there is too much of it, and that itis 
clumsily done. Again, while the account of Poictiers is 
admirable, the speculations thereafter on the character of 
the Black Prince and the ethical justification of war are not 
only tiresome, but to our mind artistically irrelevant. No 
doubt people even in the Middle Ages had the kind of doubts 
that Stephen puts into words; but the accent is too modern, 
and the arguments come in the mouths of the wrong people. 
A good deal of the humanitarianism would be too feeble for 
hard-handed men in any age to discuss, least of all in the age 
it is credited to. But for the love-story which runs through- 
out that strange transformation scene we have nothing but 
praise. Aubrey, whether in the twentieth or the fourteenth 
century, is the same, and Mr. Newbolt is to be congratulated 
on one of the most charming of heroines. 

The book has, apart from romance, a very serious purpose. 
It seeks to preach the doctrine of the true patriot as against 
the hard cosmopolitanism of the denationalised scientist, which 
is shown in Stephen’s creed. He is taken into “the backwoods 
of time,” where “the real work of men was going forward, 
with sweat of the brow and blistering of hands, with action 
and agony and endurance in place of talk and speculation.” 
He sees that all his doubts are long descended, that Ralph 
Tremur, the eternal dissident, is an image of himself, and 
that the future must lie with the constructive minds, who 
serve under discipline and keep close to the earth in their 
toil. “ Patriotism has its own high-spirited thoughts, but it 
has a body too—very earth of very earth, born of time and 
the land, and never to be found or made; it is as human as 








our other passions, instinctive and deep and unreasonable, 
and as hot as the blood by which we live.” For this the 
deepest purpose of the book, we are very grateful. Mr. New 
bolt reads his countrymen an eloquent lesson, none the less 
profound because it is decked with all the graces of romance 
Take this admirable passage :— : 
“*T know what you mean,’ replied Stephen. ‘They hz 

telling me—and I have seen it myself—that national ae 
running high just now in England. But I doubt if that is a 
stream; to me it looks more like a tide which flows and ebbs, as 
it has done before, and will do again from time to time’—<| will 
meet you half-way,’ said Lord Bryan, smiling. ‘Let us call it q 
tidal river; that gives you the ebb and flow, and leaves me the 
natural. direction of the current, which I am convinced has its 
source somewhere in the highlands of human nature.’ ... ,. . ‘If 
it came from the highlands I should expect a wider and purer 
stream.’—‘ It will widen before the end,’ replied Lord Bryan ; ‘and I 
regret your other word. Perhaps you have been hearing some loud 
talk from those who stay at home: that is part of the patriotism 
which looks for what it can get, rather than for what it can give? 
eer ‘I know what you mean,’ said Stephen hurriedly, ‘ang 
I withdraw that word. But if we are to think of giving, would 
it not be better to begin at once with giving to all? Why must 
we always think of ourselves first? A pyramid does not spring 
from its narrowest point.’'—‘ No,’ said Guy, ‘ but a tree does; and 
human life is much more like a tree than a pyramid.’ ” 





The Incomplete Amorist. By E. Nesbit. (A. Constable and Co 
6s.)—Present-day novelists often complain that critics will never 
allow them to write a book in anything but the manner in which 
they scored their first success. It does not appear to occur to 
these authors that it may not always be the critic’s captiousness 
which causes this objection, but the fact that there are many 
writers who can only do their best work on one model. Of these, 
“E. Nesbit” isa very striking example. It is impossible to conceive 
anything more delicately delightful than her children’s stories, 
“The Treasure Seekers,” &c., &c. It is also impossible to conceive 
anything more commonplace and unsatisfactory than her present 
essay in grown-up fiction. “The Incomplete Amorist” is a 
gentleman who makes flirtation his object in life, and the use of 
the word “gentleman” is a kindness which he really does not 
deserve. The greater part of the story is extraordinarily vulgar, 
and to that part of it which is not vulgar it is impossible to apply 
any epithet but that of “stagy.” The reconciliation between 
Betty, the heroine, and her stepfather could only be believed in 
by people who are in the habit of frequenting Transpontine melo- 
dramas. But even this lack of reality about the book might be 
forgiven if the whole plan of the story were not so much below, 
not only the author’s usual scale of achievement, but the level 
generally reached by the novels of the day. The vulgarity of the 
book is probably the more offensive because it is not even up-to- 
date vulgarity. The story cannot but remind its readers of tho 
sentimental fiction of about twenty years ago. 

The Story of Bawn. By Katharine Tynan. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 6s.)—Miss Tynan will not increase her reputation by this 
book. The Story of Bawn contains none of the picturesque 
elements with which the author has- so often delighted us. It is 
a commonplace narrative of a young lady who thinks she is going 
to be forced into an uncongenial marriage to save her relations 
from the publication of a disgraceful story about a member of the 
family. In the end, the sacrifice is not exacted from Bawn—such 
is the heroine’s name—and she marries a man whom she has 
only seen once or twice, but with whom she is desperately in love. 
There is no intrinsic reason why the book should not possess the 
charm of many of Miss Tynan’s Irish stories. But the fact 
remains that while, for example, Julia was a delightful and 
living person, Bawn is only a lay figure whose adventures are 
by no means original. 

Sir John Constantine: Memoirs of his Adventures at Home 
and Abroad. Written by his Son, Prosper Paleologus, otherwise 
Constantine, and Edited by “Q.” (Smith, Elder, and Co 
6s.)—We can well understand that this book is peculiarly 
dear to its writer’s heart. In it, he informs us in his preface, is 
“interred part, at any rate, of the soul of the Bachelor Q”; and 
in apologising for the adventures in it he tells the tale of an 
orchard robbed in Cornwall, where the thief left behind him ® 
pair of gold-rimmed spectacles. The apologue sums up the spirit 
of the book. It is an epic of youth and chivalry and all the for- 
gotten creeds of the great ages. The true hero is Sir John him- 
self, a Devon gentleman sprung from the Emperors of Byzantium, 
who secures for his son the crown of Corsica, and sets off 
cheerfully to claim it. Sir John is Don Quixote, with genius 
behind his madness, and at all times unshaken courage. He 
had bound himself in his youth to the service of a Queen, and it 
is with her daughter that his son Prosper falls in love. It is 
tragedy, like all great love-stories; but no book of modern 
times has had more of the large and spacious splendour of 
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mance. For “Q’s” creed is that old one without which 
- es,—that no misfortunes can daunt the spirit, and that | 


ance di 
 eyniciama can shake the reality of love and honour. In the 


desert of modern fiction such a tale comes with a tonic power. 
There are adventures enough in it to satisfy the most ad- 
yenturous, but behind all there is the deeper seriousness that 
ennobles romance. In mere craftsmanship the book excels, 
and nothing could be better than the minor portraits, such as the 
uncle Gervase, the incomparable Billy Priske, and the two 
puffoons Phineas Fett and Mr. Badcock. Admirable as these 
Jatter are, our one criticism on the book concerns them. “Q” 
has 2 Shakespearean wish to lighten high tragedy with broad 
comedy. But the comedy can be overdone, and we are left unpre- 
ared for the tragic consequences. Sometimes the changeling in 
«Q” gets the better of the romancer, and the farce, delightful in 
itself, strikes a jarring note in such an environment. Apart 
from this blemish, we have nothing but praise for a story 
which is not only “Q's” finest achievement, but one which must 
stand very near the work of the greatest of the romantics. 


The Cubs. By Shan F. Bullock. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s.)— 
Stories of school life have hitherto, with negligible exceptions, 
been exclusively concerned with English public or preparatory 
school boys. A welcome is therefore due to Mr. Shan Bullock’s 
conscientious endeavour to set before his readers a faithful 
picture of an entirely unfamiliar type of school and schoolboy. 
The hero and narrator is the son of a farmer in the North of 
Ireland. We find him at the outset at a small local school in 
Fermanagh, or one of the North-Eastern counties, subjected to 
such outrageous bullying that his father removes him to a larger 
school in Westmeath. Anything more unlike the average English 
school of to-day in regard to discipline, games, and equipment it 
would be difficult to imagine. Of the head-master and his 
assistants we hear practically nothing, though the narrator 
evidently holds them in esteem and respect; but indirectly 
his story is a most formidable indictment of a system under 
which bullying could be carried to such savage lengths as are 
here set forth. Only a boy of exceptional endurance and 
character might be expected to survive such an ordeal without 
being brutalised ; yet we are told that the most popular and 
influential boy at Thalma School was a weakling who played no 
games, and was at once a saint and a humanitarian. Such a 
narrative must obviously be largely founded on fact; indeed, 
there are many episodes and characters which bear the unmis- 
takable impress of having been drawn from the quick. But 
while this fact lends interest to the story, it is no guarantee of 
its attractiveness, and personally we have found it depressing 
reading in spite of the charming pictures 5f the narrator’s home 
life. In any case, we think Mr. Bullock should have made it clear 
whether the period described is the present day or not. We can 
only hope, for the credit of Westmeath, that this picture of 
a typical boarding-school in that county can no longer be 
paralleled in fact. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

Signs of the Times. By the Authors of “ Wisdom While You 
Wait.” Illustrated by George Morrow. (Alston Rivers. 1s. net.) 
—Though the intimate connexion of one of the authors of this 
side-shaking book with the Spectator renders it inappropriate that 
we should notice Signs of the Timesat the length which in reality it 
deserves, we cannot refrain from at least clearing the Spectator of 
the possible accusation of not being able to appreciate so excellent 
apiece of fun. If we passed it by altogether, those who did not 
understand the reason for our reticence might imagine that we 
had lost the power to appreciate sound and wholesome humour. 
The work is a torrent of sparkling chaff, and has been called into 
being by the Times book war,—a chaffing match conducted with 
all the poignancy and irresponsible humour to which its authors 
have accustomed the public. It is impossible to imagine any one 
possessed of the nerves and muscles which produce a laugh 
reading Signs of the Times without every now and then rolling 
in helpless mirth. We ourselves cannot help being very much 
tickled by the parody advertisement of the Spectator, in which the 
editorial sanctum is exhibited strewn with cats, dogs, and rifles, 
the whole presided over by what appears to be the bust of Mr. 
Cobden, surmounted by a black kitten! The illustrations by Mr. 
George Morrow are exceedingly funny, and show once again that 
he has the rare gift of being able to express the comic in line and 
tone. He possesses something of the wonderful power which 





delightful is the picture of the combined dining and billiard table 
in which the eating and drinking and the cannons and making of 
pockets are all going on at once, while the butler marks, tray in 
hand, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





Fireside and Sunshine. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen and Co 
5s.)—About a half of the contents of this volume has appeared 
before in book form; the rest is reprinted from various periodicals. 
Whether old or new or half new, the essays may be commended 
to the public as excellent reading. Mr. Lucas has learnt, as few 
have learnt, the secret of essay-writing. Of course, he reminds 
us of Charles Lamb; nor would it be possible for one who 
knows everything that can be known about the prince of English 
essayists not to be touched by the same spirit. But he is no 
imitator. Often he deals with subjects which Lamb, essentially a 
townsman, would never have handled, ‘Squirrels,’ for 
instance. Lamb, too, when he is in the country, seems to 
carry the town with him. Nor can we fail to observe that 
there is about a century between the two. The difference makes 
itself felt in style. Here is a specimen from “Clothing, Old 
and New” :—*“ Boots seem to me civilization’s most conspicuous 
failure; they pinch, they cramp, they mar, they have every 
tightness but water tightness; they are hot in summer and 
cold in winter; they have no durability; they are costly; they 
make it almost worth one’s while to have one’s feet amputated 
early in life.” [This is a truly Lambian extravagance.) “Of all 
men,” he adds, “tramps and peers care least about their appear- 
ance.” ‘To these, however, must be added the philosophical 
persons who dress badly both where they are and where they are 
not known, and in both cases on a logical principle which is equally 
cogent. But we might make extracts without end. Get the book, 
we should say, and read it aloud. This is almost essential. We 
are glad to see a “cheap edition ” of A Fit of Happiness, and other 
Essays, by Cecil Gray (Elliot Stock, 2s. 6d.) These are reprinted 
from the Spectator, and it must suffice to congratulate the author 
on the acceptance which his work has gained. 








Telling Bible Stories. By Louise Seymour Houghton. (Bickers 
and Son. 3s. 6d.)—Mrs. Houghton attacks what is perhaps the 
most difficult of present-day problems in the province of educa- 
tion: “ How is the Bible to be taught?” “ Revelation,” she says 
in one place, “is not a communication of facts otherwise not dis- 
coverable by human intelligence ; it is rather a communication of 
the Spirit of God.” Elsewhere she quotes Matthew Arnold’s 
saying about the “ passion for righteousness ” as the characteristic 
of the Hebrew. The child is not disposed to revolt at the Old 
Testament stories which shock his elders. The writer of this notice 
remembers the indignation of a young learner when he attempted 
to soften the doom of Daniel’s accusers. The child insisted 
on the uttermost farthing; the children were to be torn in pieces 
with their parents. This instinct the teacher must recognise and 
guide. Facts, the facts of criticism, must be frankly accepted, 
and the truth of progressive morality must be assimilated as 
best it can. Mrs. Houghton’s volume will be found a mest 
valuable help, and we warmly recommend it. Religious 
Education, and How to Improve it, by the Rev. C. L. Draw- 
bridge (Longmans and Co., 3s. 6d. net), deals with a kindred 
subject, and will well repay perusal. ‘To criticise it in detail 
would require a special and practical knowledge which the writer 
of this notice does not possess. The chapter, for instance, 
entitled “Catechisms v. Sunday-Schools”—by “Catechisms” is 
meant the system of catechising especially as developed in the 
Roman Catholic Church—is one which we can see ought to be 
carefully weighed, though we hesitate to pronounce upon it. In 
the next chapter, “Co-ordination,” there is a very striking 
exposure of the waste and confusion often brought about by 
present methods. In the next, “The Education Controversy,” a 
very important matter is insisted on, the essential difference 
between the point of view in Nonconformist and Anglican schools 
as to personal religion. In a “Teacher’s Handbook” published 
by the Sunday School Union, and probably in very extensive use, 
we read : “ Conversion is the be-all and end-all of Sabbath-school 
instruction.” That is not the Anglican view. We do not mean 
by “Anglican view” that of certain extremists,—the writer of 
this notice once heard a preacher of this school declare that thero 
was but one genuine conversion on record, that of Saul of Tarsus. 
If the Anglican fixes any time, it is at the season of Confirmation 





Charles Keene had so fully, of putting a hearty laugh into the | Dr. Horton’s ideal—he may be considered representative—is to 
“hang” of a pair of trousers or the fall of a coat-tail. Very ‘ produce this crisis in the young child. But we may not pursue 
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the theme any further, but must refer our readers to Mr. Draw- 
bridge’s very thoughtful treatment of it. 


Early Essays and Lectures. By Canon Sheehan, D.D. (Long- 
mans and Co. 6s. net.)—It was a great but well-deserved 
compliment when Dr. Sheehan was asked to “ disinter,” as he 
puts it, these papers from the magazines, &c., in which they first 
appeared. His co-religionists put a proper value on the learning 
and ability of their distinguished champion. The earliest essay 
is little more than a quarter of a century old,—appropriately 
enough for a volume of revivals, it deals with the subject of 
religious education. Among the latest is an address delivered 
on the fiftieth anniversary of Daniel O’Connell’s death. We are 
not sorry that there is some reason for passing the volume over 
with a general commendation to our readers. For ourselves, we 
find, as might be expected, that the essays are the more to our taste 
the more remote they are from theological or political subjects. 
“The Poetry of Matthew Arnold,” for instance, we can admire 
almost without reserve. The eulogium of O’Connell inspires 
something like astonishment. How is it that the saintly hero 
here described has not been beatified at Rome? Or has that 
process only been postponed? There are some figures which seem 
more imposing when viewed from a distance, and an Englishman 
may be excused for thinking that the “ Liberator” is one of them. 
We would mention as specially worthy of attention V.-VILI., 
treating of “German Universities,” and IX. and XI., both occu- 
pied with books, &c., treating of Augustine of Hippo. “ Emerson 
and Free Thought in America” is notable for the prophecy with 
which it concludes, that with the “advance of education most of 
the Protestant sects will disappear, or, merging with each other, 
descend to the dead level of Unitarianism.” Twenty-four years 
have passed since Dr. Sheehan was “rapt upon this wind of 
prophecy.” Does he see the world moving to this event? What 
the “advance of education” may do for the Canon’s own Com- 
munion is another matter. There are signs that its future on 
the other side of the Atlantic will be stormy, that there will be 
an Americanism as there was a Gallicanism, only much more 
vigorous. Generally we would suggest that “Lord Acton and his 
Circle ” should be read along with Canon Sheehan’s Early Essays 
and Lectures. 


Books that are the Hearts of Men. By Alfred T. Story. (Arthur 
C. Fifield. 2s. 6d.)\—It would be better if Mr. Story would 
abstain from comparisons. ‘“ When will this civilization of ours,” 
he cries, “ begin to breed true men?” Well, we might mention 
not a few who have been bred in it, or, Mr. Story might possibly 
say, in spite of it. His estimates of books and their authors—he 
begins with Job and ends with Thoreau’s “ Walden ”—have some 
merit, but they do not always comprehend the whole subject. 
The account of Marcus Aurelius, for instance, neglects the 
essential question of the difference between Stoicism and 
Christianity. The Roman Emperor had “no Gospel for the 
poor”; he had no message even for the weaker natures among 
his own class. Much, however, in the book will be found useful. 
Perhaps the account of Jacob Boehm is as good as anything in 
it. Why, we would ask, include Vespasian in the quartet of 
“monsters” which “a base imperialism can breed”? Vespasian 
was not an Aurelius, or even a Trajan, but he was an honest old 
soldier, not by any means a “monster” either of goodness or 
badness. 


English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer. By 
W. H. Schofield, Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d.)—This is 
the second of a series of six volumes which is to give the history 
of the English literature of some three centuries. (Professor 
Schofield stops short of Chaucer, whose name, however, frequently 
appears, and to whom he is devoting the volume which is to 
follow that now noticed, but includes some writers whose literary 
activities belong to a time after Chaucer’s birth.) It is scarcely 
a popular subject. An average reader would have difficulty in 
giving half-a-dozen names connected with it. There is a long 
roll of writers in Latin, Florence of Worcester, William of 
Malmesbury, Giraldus Cambrensis, Walter Map, Matthew Paris, 
and Grosseteste among them, but these do not come within the 
scope of this book. Of English work there is a certain succession. 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle covers nearly a century. Then come 
various works chiefly devotional ; in 1200 we have the romance of 
“ Brut,” and about the same time Professor Schofield puts the 
lyric “ Summer is y-comen in,” and for the next century a number 
of legends, songs, and devotional picces, but with no conspicuous 
name. Perlaps the first that stands out also is Richard Rolle 
of Hampole. In the fourteenth century we have Langland, 
Wycliffe, and Lydgate. It will easily be understood that 
Professor Schofield’s task is made much more laborious by this 
fact. We cannot speak too highly of the industry and care with 
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eesti: 
which he has accomplished it. To most readers the most inter. 
esting part will be the romance, Arthurian and other ; but 
whatever the subject it will be found adequately treated, - 


The Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain. By Ralph Adams Cram, 
(Gay and Bird. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Cram has done g00d service 
in putting together these descriptions of the ruined Abbeys. H 
begins with Glastonbury (which is, we hope, to be secured for the 
nation), and proceeds to describe seventeen other Abbeys, of which 
four (Sedburgh, Kelso, Melrose, and Dryburgh) are in North 
Britain. All the descriptions are copiously illustrated with repro- 
ductions of photographs. For the book generally we have nothing 
but praise. It is a pity, however, that Mr. Cram did not use more 
moderation of language in his introduction. He will not allow the 
existence of any corruption in the monasteries beyond what may 
be accounted for by the frailty of human nature. He quotes 
Dugdale’s wish that the King had reformed rather than destroyed 
the monasteries. Let him read in Dugdale Cardinal Morton’s 
Visitation of St. Albans. Here was one of the greatest monas- 
teries in the kingdom, belonging to the most distinguished of 
the Orders. ‘The writer is the Primate of All England; he speaks 
of what he knows; there is no question of dissolution in the air. 
and the details are such that they cannot be quoted here even in 
the obscurity of Latin. Nor does this stand alone. Put aside 
the Reports of Henry VIII.’s Commissioners, and there remains 
in earlier visitations a formidable body of adverse evidence. 
Another subsidiary proof is that the aumbers of the inmates 
had diminished most seriously, not because their incomes were 
insufficient, but because the houses themselves were in ill repute, 


8 


The “ Lloyd” Guide to Australasia. Edited by A.G. Plate. (E, 
Stanford. 6s.)—This publication is issued in connexion with the 
steamboat service of the Norddeutscher Lloyd. Some of our best 
“guides” have a similar origin, so far as being Teutonic, and this 
is not behind its fellows in completeness, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Py saLinesonoves GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 


The Head-Master of this School, who has held the office for 28 years, is 
resigning at the end of Term I., 1907, and the Governors invite applications for 
the post. 

The Scheme provides that the Head-Master must be a Graduate of a 
University in the United Kingdom or the British Possessions, He need not be 
in Holy Orders. 

a =e School at present numbers 331 boys, of whom 178 are boarders and 153 
ay boys. 

Applications, with copies of not more than 5 testimonials, must be sent in on 
or before the lst December next. 

Forms of Application can be obtained from, and a copy of the Scheme seen 
at the office of, the undersigned. 

H. W. MILLER, Solicitor, 


High Street, Wellingborough, Clerk to the Governors. 
9th November, 1906, 


ETTLE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


he Governors of the above School REQUIRE the services of a HEAD- 
MISTRESS early in January at a commencing Salary of £175 per annum. 

Candidates must hold a Degree or its equivalent, and must be trained or 
have had suitable teaching experience. 

Application.to be made to the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (Secondary 
oe County Hall, Wakefield, not later than Tuesday, November 27th, 
906. 
Copies of not more than three recent testimonials may be sent with the 
application. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


Oa TRAINING COLLEGE (Oxford Diocesan).— 
A MASTER of METHOD will be REQUIRED in January next. 
Churchman. Graduate, Under 40. In addition to lecturing on Educational 
Theory and the Management of Elementary Schools, he will be required to 
superintend the practical teaching of the Students, and visit regularly the 
Practising Schools. If in Holy Orders and willing to take part in the 
Divinity Lectures and Chapel Services, he might also be appointed to the 
vacant office of Assistant Chaplain, in which case he would be required to 
reside in College.—Apply, stating special qualifications, to Kev. the 
PRINCIPAL, Culham College, Abingdon. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 








A ?— are invited for the Post of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 


LATIN. Salary, £150. Applications should be received not later than 
Monday, November 26th, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. Duties will commence on January 10th, 1907.—P. 
HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 
AST RIDING EDUCATION AUTHORITY 
PUPIL TEACHER CENTRES. 

The Authority REQUIRE at once the services of a WOMAN ASSISTANT 
for their Pupil Teacher Centres at Hull and Driffield. The person appointed 
must be well qualified to give instruction in Nature Study and Geometry. 
An Honours Graduate preferred. Salary £140.—Applications to be made 
before middle of November on forms to be obtained from the CLERK, 
Education Authority, County Hall, Beverley. 


INDERGARTEN.—REQUIRED by Fully Certified 

Kindergarten Mistress (Higher, National Froebel Union), Post as 

MISTRESS of KINDERGARTEN or of Lower School.—Box 158, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Wy Anzzo, MANAGER for Business in BRITISH 
EAST AFRICA, with Agricultural and all-round practical experi- 
ence. Must be in full sympathy with work of Church Missionary Society. 
Salary commencing £250.—Apply by letter to SECRETARY, East African 
Industries, 1 and 2 George Street, Mansion House, London. 


PROMINENT CONTRIBUTOR to the LEADING 


MONTHLY REVIEWS would like to ACT as SUB-EDITOR.—Box 
157, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


r 











GENTLEMAN with a la mixed FARM in the 

South of England has a VACANCY for a PUPIL after Christmas. 
A Public School boy preferred. wg A of —— if desired.—Box 159, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GQzese= EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
ee Head- Mistress. Fees. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss GraingerGray... £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Se Miss H. Walsh a ae 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford ...Miss C. I. Dodd, M.A, £40-£45 
(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


JIDUCATION.—A LADY can highly RECOMMEND 

a happy HOME in the Country for LITTLE CHILDREN and GIRLS 

under fourteen. Children are thoroughly well grounded and have educational 

advantages from visiting Masters and Mistresses from a neighbouring town. 
—Apply for reference to Mrs. ELLIS, Rampton Manor, Lincoln. 


URREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds, Riding and driving. 














Dy Hg PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. Principals — 4° 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasing) y 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, O jects—To train 4 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and ous 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gym ystems 
Physiology, — ge = me and — wae Gold and Silver Medals, 
wi iplomas, awa succ students, 
su +3 with ee . a ae Colleges 
ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physi ‘ 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for an iy ‘wank 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, emai s of 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to I rd 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M-P., Hom act Ber 
E, Lyttelton, D.D,—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, F 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
f(\.HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Stude ta 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges nm | 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy Physi 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, rw 


\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambria 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High Schest, 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for seconda: 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cen 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge, 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 

application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College, 
VHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina. 
tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—Prospectuses may obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 

‘T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
K Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


NOLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


YNALLEVA, 
SHORNCLIFFE ROAD, FOLKESTONE. 


Miss PAYNE, B.A. Lond. 
(Gilchrist Prize and Medal, 3889). 


NANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL fer GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 

Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. rege y 4 

IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C, METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 


The SPRING TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, January 23rd, 1907. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
kL) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea. PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 


HESHIRE—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 

GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 

sive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding; 

Perfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes,—Illustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


TMHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 

tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
gymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied. Individual training. 
Excellent ae = and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge, 


IVERPOOL—SUMMERFIELD, ALEXANDRA DRIVE. 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Fully qualified staff. 
Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if required. Good games. 
—Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSON and Miss LUCY TURNER. 


Og te open SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character. —Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD.—Head-Mistress: Miss ESTHER CASE 
(Certificated Student of Girton College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos). Second 
em Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, BSc., London, A few 
receiv ° 


IGH-CLASS GIRLS’ SCHOOL offers excellent 
coaching to MATRICULATION STUDENT or for KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING. Very reduced fees in return for few light duties. 
VACANCY for two BOARDERS on half fees. Exceptional advantages.— 
Miss B., 107, Chesterfield Road, Bristol. 
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MONIOA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 

HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRIS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &, Visiting Professors. 

Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


geese" EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 














TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
jn the University of Manchester. : i : 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Fall courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal. 

A 


—_—_—__——— sae — 
ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the ge of Clergy ouly. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 


The tory, Warrington. 


LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Recognised by 

the Board of Education. Principal, Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical 

First-class Boarding-School for Girls. Grounds of eleven acres; 

field for hockey, cricket, net-ball; tennis-courts, Individual care and home 

life. Thorough Education on modern lines. Specialization or Advanced 
Examinations if required. 

ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 

Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 

the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 




















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





CTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
#2100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Saudhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th, 
for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings, Five 
Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER l1Sth. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


ELS TED 8 CH OO L. 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. SCHOLARSHIPS, 
£70-£20. JUNIOR HOUSE for BOYS under 13, Well-equi Laboratories 
avd Workshops.—Prospectus from BURSAR, or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


Felsted School, Essex. 
ARWICE SCHOOL. 
First-Grade Public School. Fine Buildings. Moderate Fees. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields.—For further particulars, 
apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. —poriel advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, OOLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


EXHILL.—JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experienced in teaching 

ys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS. Modern 

house; beautiful situation; home comforts.—“‘ N. C.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 
148 Cannon Street, London. 


‘PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 


PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 





























psRsE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, OAMBRIDGE. 


Heap-Master : 
Dr. ROUSE, late Fellow of Christ’s College. 


‘ Vy Perse School offers an Improved Curriculum, The main points 
2 are :— 

(1) English is made the foundation of language teaching. 

(2) Foreign languages, both ancient and modern, are begun one at a time, 
French being the first. 

(3) In all of them the oral method is practised. 

a courses in Mathematics and Science have been carefully revised and 





By this arrangement more rapid progress is possible, and by 16 the pupil 
has received a sound general education, and is ripe for specialising in Classics, 
Mathematics, Science, Modern Languages, History, or nginosetltg. 

A detailed account of the Curriculum, with Prospectus, can be had of 


the Clerk, 
J. F. EADEN, Esq., 
15 Sidney Street, 
Cambri 





‘EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 


NEAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIBNDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


T. EDMUND'’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Inspected by the Oxford and Cambridge Board. Approved by the Army 
Council, Recognised by the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Open Scholarships continually an — won. Standing on high ground 
overlooking Canterbury. EVERY BOY TAUGHT TO SHOOT D TO 
oe Prospectus, &c., apply Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., Head- 

aster. 


MW Czx our GRAMMAR SCHOOL—FIVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£20 and Free Tuition) and SOME EXHIBITIONS 
offered for competition on December 4th, 5th, and 6th. Senior, confined to 
Boys in the School; Junior, open to Boys under 16 on July Ist, 1907. 
Valuable Leaving Exhibitions to the Universities, Hospitals, Woolwich, or 
Sandhurst.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 

















FOREIGN. 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 


AUTUMN axnvd WINTER SESSION, 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist. 
CLASSES adapted to the special needs of "pr Students in 
FRENCH LITERATURE, LANGUAGE, and HISTORY. 
Diploma recognised by Registration Council of the Board of Education. 
For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


HALET CAUDE OOTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY BECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Ch 
near + = Conversational French rapidly uired, § 1 facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Cc German. Opportunities for every form of health enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Deesknabiag. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA, PhD. 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French ident Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 

to much r premises. Exceptionally fine situation. Excellent Education. 

First-rate Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Lectures on Art. 

Tennis, riding, gymnasium. Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dress- 
making.—Apply BEAULIEU, 46 Bue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


ONFLEUR.—Bright, Brovay, Bracing —A FRENCH 
PASTEUR is prep: to BECEIVE a few BOARDERS.—For terms, 
c., apply first to Rev. D. A. de MOUILPIED, 132 Green Lanes, Stoke 

Newington, N. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages, No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 


EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 
DAWSON RECEIVES in her Educational Home, a smal! number of 
GIRLS of 16 yearsof age and upwards. Exceptional advantages for MUSIC, 
LANGUAG HISTORY, and ABT. Outdoor Sports.—Prospectus on 
application. 



































Apply The BUBSAR. 
ERK HAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite se: te houses, teaching, and life; successfal prep. for 
Senior SchooL—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Schoo! House. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
NEXT ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, December 4th and 5th, 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
R=. P. R. BARTLEY, M.A. (Cantab., late Scholar of 
Christ’s College), RECEIVES TWO PUPILS, One vacancy, 
Healthy country life, Hunting and golf. 








Pen-y-lan Parsonage, near Ruabon, 








GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
ssocse in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 





BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, poring intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of c¢ ) P tuses and fall particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. hen writing 

lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
dea of the Fa eS pe” 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Age 148 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with fall 
articulars. Schools also recommended—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOC ET IOS 








Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
trv. Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus, 


td., 22 Craven Street, Trafa uare, W.C. Telegrap! 
« Triform, London.” Telephone No, re) (Gerrard). 
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DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate iuformation relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational yy Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late H of Uppingham, 

my Sackville Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHO OB of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION S boty of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without cha to Parents and Guardians 
in the i (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADY WISHES to RECOMMEND RESIDENCE for 

4 WOMEN STUDENTS, conveniently situated for attending the London 
School of Medicine for Women, the Slade School, University College, and the 
British Museum.—Apply, Miss DAVIDSON, 46 Porchester Terrace, Hyde 


Park. 
ADIES TRAINED as CHILDREN’S NURSES. 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced 
to suitable students in special cases.—PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 


Withington, Manchester. 


OICE AND SPEECH.—Rev. C. R. TAYLOR, M.A., 

LL.B., many years Lecturer in PUBLIC READING and SPEAKING, 

King’s Coll., Lond., resumes pulente oo in November. Elocution, 
Stammering, &e.—29 Aberdeen Place, N 


ANTED.—GIRLS’ “STORIES, suitable for Children 

from 10 to 13, or from 13 to 16 years of age. Manuscript must be 

typewritten, and may be sent in up to February 15th, 1907, addressed to the 
* EDITOR,” Collins Clear Type Press, Glasgow. 


ORK FOR POOR WOMEN IN CLERKENWELL. 


HELP is WANTED to assist these Women by buying Clothes made by 
them. Materials and work good.—Apply Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloy 
Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 


NTIQUS GATE LEGGED TABLE.—WANTED, 

an unusually large Oak Gate Legged Table, 9 to 15ft. long.—Apply by 

letter to “A. G, L. T.,” Thrower’s Advertising Agency, 20 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Beautiful winter resort. 

and moorland, Walks, picnics, music, home comforts, and genial com- 

panionship. Less than four hours from Paddington. pepgonssate charge 
taken of the younger guests.—Terms, &c., from PROPRI ET 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 























For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing wings and Sea, 


Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 


FINE TAWNY PORT 


“NONAC” BRAND 


a well-matured 


PURE NON-ACID WINE 


produced from the finest grapes 


shipped direct from Oporto, carefully selected 
on account of its freedom from acidity, and 


suitable alike for the purpose of 
luncheon and dinner, or for 
invalids. 


Extract from the “Lancet” Analysis, 
June 30th, 1906: 


This wine “has evidently been matured in 
“wood for some time. It is peculiarly soft to 
“the palate, and practically non-acid 
“contains a minimum amount (for port) 
“of sugar. The flavour is delicately fruity, 
“and the wine has been carefully selected for 
“invalid purposes.” 


Per doz. bottles, 45s. Per doz. }-bottles, 24s, 


Carriage paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain 
or Port in Ireland. Cases extra. 


To be obtained of all Stores, Wine Merchants, or from 


Hatch, Mansfield & Co., Ltd., 


Wine Merchants by appointment to H.M, the King, 


47 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





yYPEWERITING VAST SD 


, Literary | work preferred. Term r 1,000 words, Further 
on app ion. — Miss NICHOLSON, B"Lioya oyd Square, London, we. 


RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
8 Old Jewry, fonden, E.C, Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, ag and Literary Work undertaken. 
Translations from and into Forei bony my English and Foreign Short- 
hand. Young ladies trained for 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A_ few 

Vacancies in a MoJern House at Maghull, Lancashire, seecely 

ted and i d for the treat t of Gentlemen suffering from Epile: =: 
Raperiense’ Medical and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cric 
Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, , Liverpool. 


URREY FOWLS.—The Table Fowl for the Epicure, 
being far superior to all others in delicacy of flavour. Guaranteed 
Jouns, Cs 6s. 6d. per ay ae , and carriage paid. Also reliable New-Laid 
ees. t s of six years’ standing.—RUDD, Poultry 
Farm, Pan mem oy Norfolk. 


ISH.— ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 

SUPPLIED. Packages from 2s. upwards, carriage paid. Clergymen 

and Householders in Town or Count: should write immediately, Manager, 

MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for full free jculars. Inquiries 

solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old-Established Firm with 
best modern Facilities in the Trade for sending ready Dressed for Cooking. 


M.S.P.— THE ROYAL MAIL 
e STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 





























SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Sixty days, 80 guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


S Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (tonnage, 
bd £17 PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, SICILY, NAPLES, 
January 15th. 


TOURS TO LUXOR, ASWAN, KHARTUM. 
H. 8S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the ed at 
Sandringham. Gvaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.S., who we ue of 
them at at Sheffield Workhouse. in 1896, Recommended by D Wookwara 
F.BS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. dS iS. 2/3, aie (post- — 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore ore Road, S 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
BOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo — Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000 





3,273). 





MAPLE & CO 


ORIGINAL 
REFINED 
ECONOMIC 
FURNISHING 
from the 


LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD 


Delivery on day of purchase, if desired. 
NOTHING COMPARABLE ELSEWHERE 


MAPLE & CO LONDON and PARIS 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £60,000, 000. — 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The & Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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METROSTYLE PIANOLA. 

















WHAT PIANOLA-PLAYING REALLY IS. 








‘ta inestimable advantage that nowadays everyone can obtain is the ability to play the 
piano correctly and artistically. But there are still numberless people who fail to 






realise that this is so, and who still hold ideas which are very far from being coincident with 





the facts. This comes from a total lack of understanding of what the piano-player really does, 






and leads people to hold the conviction that any means of playing the piano other than by hand 





must necessarily be mechanical. This, however, is a complete fallacy, for playing the piano by 





means. of the Pianola is no more mechanical than playing by hand. The desire to express 





oneself in music is born in the great majority, but before anyone can do so what must first be 





accomplished ? He must go through the endless drudgery of drilling his fingers into complete 





subjection to the printed score of any composition he may desire to play. This efficiency of 





finger-work is called technique, and is purely mechanical, being no more than the means of 





transmitting expression. The Pianola immediately provides this technique ia absolute perfec- 





tion. It does not play itself; it is not a mechanical instrument. Technique being a means to 





expression, the more perfect the technique the greater the opportunity afforded for that outlet 





of feeling which is the soul of music. No two performances with the Pianola would ever agree ; 





the notes, of course, would always be correctly sounded, but the interpretation lies always at 





the discretion and musical taste of the player. 





The Metrostyle, however, a unique device found only in the Pianola, allows anyone to 





re-create the actual playing of many eminent artistes, and is therefore of the utmost possible value 





tolovers and students of music. Not in the least degree is the Metrostyle arbitrary, but it 






can always be called to aid in the interpretation of an entire composition or of any particularly 





difficult passage. Thus, supposing one were playing a Chopin Nocturne, as rendered by 





Paderewski, the whole or any part of it can be played by the aid of the Metrostyle, either 





according to one’s own interpretation or as Paderewski actually played it. 





All the world over the Pianola is the standard piano-player, and the only one to command 





the encomiums of practically every famous living musician. It has done for music what 





printing has done for literature—brought it within the reach of everyone, 





Until recently no home was considered complete without a piano. Nowadays no piano is 





complete without a Pianola. 





Now that we have introduced the Deferred Payment System for the benefit of those who 
do not wish to pay for a Pianola all at once, there exists practically no reason why anyone 
should remain without the infinite pleasure derivable from music of one’s own performance. 






Everyone who is fond of music is welcome at Atolian Hall, where we are always pleased 





to give a practical demonstration of the Metrostyle Pianola. 






In the event of a visit being inconvenient, Catalogue BB will be sent on request. 










THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


London, W. 











ZEolian Hall, 135-6-7 New Bond Street, 
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Elliot Stock’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW 
READY. 
NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “ OBITER DICTA.” 
In square ete ceegaty bound, 
2 . net. 


IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN 


and other Essays. By the Right Hon. AveusTINE 
Brrrev1t, M.P., Honorary Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. 

‘* These delightful essays possess all the character- 
istics which have given their author a special place 
in modern literary criticism.”—Daily News. 

“Mr. Birrell delights us on every page when he 
comes before us as essayist. ‘In the Name of the 
Bodleian’ is a worthy companion to ‘Obiter 
Dicta.’’’—Daily Telegraph. 


A RECENT VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 


CHEAP EDITION,—In crown 8vo, appropriately 


vound, 2s. 6d, 


A FIT OF HAPPINESS, and other 

Essays. From the Spectator, By Ceci Gray. 

“In many of these essays there is a vein of plea- 

sant bumour, in some a healthy optimism, and a 

living sympathy with the study of mankind through 

man, and all are written with freshness and vigour.” 
—Scotsman, 


SECOND 


NEW NOVELS. 
SECOND EDITION.—In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
ettered, 63, 


HASTY FRUIT. By Heten Wat- 


tack, Author of ‘*The Greatest of These,” 
“* Lotus or Laurel?” &e, 
“An unusually good book, carefully and re- 
strainedly written.”—Guardian. 
“A tale of merit, with fine character, and good 
but not insistent moral tone.”—Times. 


In crown Svo, bound in cloth, 6s. 


MY NEIGHBOUR. A Tale of Our 
Own Times. By B. G. Stevenson. 

“*My Neighbour” isa tale of our own times, is 
not a sensational novel! It is, as its title implies, 
a *‘ Tale” of human interest, setting forth the real 
sorrows end joys of real people, whose doings and 
feelings are of interest. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. 


AMOR VERITATIS; or, Love of the 
Truth. The Baronet’s Story. By M, Penne xt. 
“The author has gained two elements of interest 
for the book: a pleasing love-romance and an 
* exposure’ of Romish methods and purposes.” 
—Dundee Advertiser, 


In foolscap 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 1s. 6d. net. 


THINK. By Auwyn K. Noys. In 
this work the writer has endeavoured to induce 
the reader to think that God, in allowing His 
animal creatures to suffer pain, shows us that 
for them also there isa life after death. The 
Almighty never allows suffering without recom- 
pense, 


In large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 
with INustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE OLD CORNISH DRAMA. 


With Illustrations from Ancient Cornish Sacred 
Poems and Miracle Plays of other Lands. By 
Tuurstan C. Perer. The Author's aim in this 
work (which is an amplification of a Lecture) 
is to present a popular view of the old plays of 
Cornwall, and to compare them with those of 
England and elsewhere. He avoids philological 
and other learned discussion, and endeavours 
merely to draw attention to the old plays as 
full of human interest, and throwing light on 
the habits of thought and belief of the Cornish 
in the Middle Ages. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 3s, 6d. 


THE TRIUMPH OF MAN. By 


Percy ScHoFIELD, 

“The Triumph of Man” is a Dramatic Poem, 
and consists of blank verse and rhymed and un- 
rhymed lyrics, and is moulded throughout in the 
manner of a dream. Its dominant purpose is to 
shadow forth an ideal scheme for the emption, 
through love, of the human race, 


NOW READY.—In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
THE SILENT LAND, and other 


Poems. By Witttam BLane (Johannesburg, 
South Africa), Author of “‘ Lays of Life and 
Hope.” 

“ Mr. Blane is a born poet. ‘The Silent Land’ 
and ‘Creation’ are very ambitious themes, but the 
poet soars high in treating them. The lines 
depicting the true heart, the kind heart, the brave 
heart, the proud heart, the sad heart, and the still 
heart of ‘The Rand Refugee’ are very touching, 
and the poem on ‘ The Victoria Fall’ is the best we 
have read on the subject."—South Africa, 


In crown 8vo, bound in leatherette, Illustrated, 1s. 


A FAREWELL TO ETON, and other 


Poems. By K. Feytoy, Author of *“ Dora” 
and “Easter Memories.” 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, 
London, 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR 
“QU’EST-CE QUE CELA 
VEUT DIRE?” 


By H. P. SLIGO de POTHORIER. 
ist Edition, 3s. 6d.; 2nd Edition, 2s. 6d. 
* All who study, or teach French, should have it, as it 
shows exactly what the Pupil is deficient in.” 

Athen#um, Atigust 12th, 1905.—" This is a collec- 
tion of idiomatic French phrases intended for the 
guidance of advanced students, and from its com. 
prehensiveness and the essentially modern character 
of the language employed, it seems well adapted to 
that end. The author’s suggestion that it ought to 
be studied in the intervals of actual conversation 
with French people is sound, and should lead to 
good results.” 

Sunday Times, May 6th, 1906—“ The careful 
English student of the French language may have 
mastered its grammar, its syntax, its pronunciation 
and its idioms; he may pride himself on being an 
adept in French conversation, and yet, when in 
actual intercourse with Frenchmen, he may find 
himself again and again pulled up by some particu- 
lar phrase which has a nicety of meaning that he is 
quite unable to grasp. It is to relieve difficulties of 
this sort that Mrs. H. P. Sligo de Pothonier has 
gathered together in a handy little volume a large 
number of difficult words which are scrupulously 
indexed and set in sentences that explain their 
significance Mrs. de Pothonier’s phrase book, 
which is entitled Qu’est-ce Que Cela Veut Dire? will 
serve as a most informing and indeed invaluable 
guide to students.” 


SANDS & CO., 23 Bedford St., W.C. 


A LODGE IN THE 
WILDERNESS. 


JUST PUBLISHED: — THIS 





IM- 


TICS AND THE FUTURE OF ENGLAND 
ARE BRILLIANTLY DISCUSSED—A 
WORK ORIGINAL IN CONCEPTION 
AND HANDLING—MUST BE READ BY 
ALL WHO PROFESS AN INTEREST 


IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS. Price 6s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD anp SONS, 
EDINBURGH anv LONDON. 








THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ... ccececccecseces cose g00, 008 
Reserve Fun .........0000eesesseesee000+e 1,085,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,00 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


*“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there 1s no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 





PORTANT BOOK, IN WHICH POLI-'! 





—s 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTp 
7 BELFAST. , 9 
egent Street & Ch i 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majette rag 


CAMBRIC 

POCKET novsox Curren havea 
SAMPLES & PRIC . 

Lists post rhex. MANDKERCHIEFS 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 p 

IRISH oe Rony Ser on ee cont 

ards square, 2/6; 2) by 3 yards, 5/6, 


Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. eaeh. Real [rish Lin, 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 4 yards wide, 1 oma 
Samples and 


Roller towelling 3d, 
Price Lists DAMASK 


bi per yard. Linen 
> , 
P ost Free per doz, 


Glass Cloths, 49 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1 44 each. 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8}d. per yari, 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 


TABLE wst%e LINEN, 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, alt Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


ses, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemsti 
. 7 te 
Ladies 2/6 ,, | Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Gents’ 3/6 ~ | Gents 3/1 
The Irish Cambrics of Mesa 


Fine 
Strong 


Per Doren 
Bots. 4- Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss TwackEeray. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared toseud the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt cf twe stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
ef 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Ceutral Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO.,, 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


cocour FADED MOORLAND 


(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments, 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JOHN BAKER, Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 





FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 





S. FISHER, Lid., 188 STRAND, 


, 
The most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
ever invented. It contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Knife, Memorandum 
Tablet, Pockets for Note-paper, Envelopes, &., 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 
Answered, Unanswered, and Miscellaneous. 
‘The sides are made to expand. Bag has New 
Double-Action Lock. 12 in, size, price only 
42s., delivered free. 


Special New Catalogue of Writing Cases 
free, 
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RALPH CONNOR IS AMONG THE FIRST THREE OR FOUR 
OF OUR MOST POPULAR LIVING WRITERS OF FICTION. 


THE DOCTOR OF CROWS NEST, by RALPH CONNOR, 6s., is beyond all question the 
finest novel the author of “The Sky Pilot” has ever written. First edition for Great Britain, the Colonies, 
and America, 125,000 copies. 





—_— 


MR. HERBERT STRANG APPEALS TO THE BOYS 
OF ENGLAND ON BEHALF OF THE OPPRESSED. 


In his new story, SAMBA, 5s., Mr. HERBERT STRANG, “the successor to Henty,” and “ the best living 
writer for boys” (to give him the titles that have been conferred upon him by the overwhelming opinion of 
the Press, the leading educational authorities, the parents, and the boys themselves) champions the cause 
of the hapless Congo native. England still leads in the fight for freedom, and Mr. Strang seeks to interest 
his boy readers in the coming fight to free the slaves of rubber. 





THIS YEAR IS THE ART YEAR OF MANY YEARS. IT IS THE 
YEAR OF THE RACKHAM EDITION OF J. M. BARRIE’S 
DELIGHTFUL “PETER PAN,” AND OF THE “MARY QUEEN 
OF SCOTS” OF SIR JAMES LINTON AND JAMES ORROCK. 


PETER PAN IN KENSINGTON GARDENS, by J. M. BARRIE, with 50 Plates in Colour 
by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Edition de Luxe, limited to 500 copies, £2 2s. net; Popular Edition, rss. net. 
The full and complete story of that delightful and wonderful character, “ Peter Pan.” Illustrated in the 
most striking and beautiful way by Arthur Rackham, whose pictures for “ Rip Van Winkle” are known 
and admired throughout the civilised world. Write for free Prospectus. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, with 26 Plates in Colour by Sir JAMES LINTON, R.L, and JAMES 
ORROCK, R.I., Edited by W. SHAW SPARROW. Edition de Luxe, £2 2s. net; Popular Edition, 19s. net. 
An art historical volume of marvellous interest and beauty. The masterly subject pictures by Sir James Linton 
depict the chief episodes and principal actors in Mary’s tragic career, and the admirable landscapes of 
Mr. James Orrock enable the reader to connect the whole history with the lovely country scenes amid 
which the unhappy Queen lived and suffered. Write for free Prospectus. 





THE GREATEST RELIGIOUS GIFT-BOOKS OF THE AGE. 


THE APOSTLES IN ART, and THE OLD TESTAMENT IN ART, Vol. IL, Edited 
by WALTER SHAW SPARROW, are the two new companion volumes to “The Gospels in Art,” the 
world-famous first volume in this great series of works on the sacred art of the Bible, in which the loftiest 
conceptions of the greatest painters of every school and age and country are made accessible to all, 


Write for free Prospectus, 





JAMES ORROCK—BIRKET FOSTER. 
A NEW IDEA IN COLOUR-BOOKS. 


IN THE BORDER COUNTRY. With 25 Illustrations in Colour by JAMES ORROCK, RI. The 
Text by W. S. CROCKETT. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


IN RUSTIC ENGLAND. With 25 Illustrations in Colour by BIRKET FOSTER. The Critical Notes 
by A. B. DARYLL. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


These two new art volumes, both of which are edited by Mr. WALTER SHAW SPARROW, have been 
undertaken in response to the oft-expressed desire for a presentation colour-book that shall not materially exceed 
in cost the usual price of an ordinary octavo volume. This is the first attempt ever made to produce a 
handsomely bound octavo colour-book with facsimile illustrations from the water-colour drawings of a well, 
known painter at so low a price as seven shillings and sixpence net. And never before in a volume of this 


nature have the illustrations been separately mounted. 
Write for free Prospectus, 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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NOw READY. 


DRAWINGS 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


“JOHN INGLESANT.” 


LADY JANE LINDSAY. 





A Portfolio of twenty-six fine Photogravure Plates illustrating 
Mr. Shorthouse's fascinating Romance. 
‘60 copies only of an Edition de Luxe on vellum at 5 guineas net, 
and 
250 copies only of an Author's Edition at 2} guineas net. 


Prospectuses, &c., of 
DICKINSON’S, 114 NEW BOND STREET, W.; 
And all Booksellers. 





A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobaccu of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 


MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 5d. per oz. 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 








“ABSOLUTELY PURE.” 


IDRIS SODA WATER. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE KING. 


Of all Chemists, and at all Clubs and Hotels. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County.” Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds, Turkish and other Baths, 
C, F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


JUST PUBLISHED—ELEVENTH EDITION. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 45s.; strongly bound half-calf, 50s, 


AY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. A Treatise 

on the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of Parliament. By 

sur Thomas Erskine May, K.C.B., D.C.L., Clerk of the House of Commons, 

and Beucher of the Middle Temple. Eleventh edition (revised from the Tenth 

edition, of 1893, edited by Sir Reginald F. D. Palgrave, K.C.B., and Alfred 

Bouham-Carter, Esq., C.B.) Books I. and II., Edited by T. Lonsdale 

Webster, Esq., second Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons; Book III, 

Edited by William Edward Grey, Esq., of the Committee Office, House of 
Commons. 

This, the Eleventh, edition (although based on the last, or Tenth, edition 
of 1893) brings this work throughout up to the present date of publication, 
and ivcludes the changes that were made by the House of Commons in its 
procedure up to the adjournment in August last. The additions and altera- 
tions that have been necessary in order to bring the work completely up to 
date in this Revised Edition are indicated in the preface.—London: WM, 
CLOWES & SONS, Ltd., Law Publishers, 7 Fleet Street, adjoining Middle 
Temple Laue. 


HEAP BOOKS. POST FREE. H. J. GLAISHER’S 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE (124pp.) of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 

A comprehensive List of valuable works in all branches of Literature, new as 
published, butat BARGAIN PRICES. It includes Books suitable for Presents, 
Faeanien, Prizes, &c. Also short list of French Books.—H. J. GLAISHER, 
Remaiuder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 














NISBET and CO.’S NEW LIST, 


VIVISECTION : “this book is of course the standard work 
on this subject, and the present edition is even better, more 
complete, and more effective than the last.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS 


By STEPHEN PAGET. New and Revised Issue. With an Introduction 
by LORD LISTER. Extra crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


ALCOHOLISM : a chapter in Social Pathology, 


By W. C. SULLIVAN, M.D., Medical Officer at H.M. Prison, Penton. 
ville, London. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


T. BULLEN’S NEW SEA-STORY. 


F. 
FRANK BROWN, Sea-Apprentice. 


With Coloured Illustrations, 6s, 
The Spectator writes :—“ A tale of unflagging interest, admirably told from 
beginning to end,” 
The Daily Mail writes :—‘‘ Here Mr. Bullen is at his best, and we should set 
this book down as the most readable he has written since the publication of 
* The Cruise of the Cachalot.’” 


“A work of monumental erudition.”—Canon DRIVER. ° 
The Cheapest and Most Convenient Edition Published. 


DR. PUSEY’S COMMENTARY ON 
THE MINOR PROPHETS. 


With a Preface by the Rev. Dr. LOCK, Warden of Keble College, Oxford, 
Now First Published in Separate Volumes, each at the low 
price of 2s. 6d. net. 

The Bisnor or Liycotn says:—* It has excellences which, to my mind, are 
of supreme and permanent value, and of special value at the present time,” 
Volumes Now Ready :— 
Vol. L, HOSEA; Vol. II, AMOS; Vol. III., JOEL and 
OBADIAH. 


To be followed by other volumes, 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY 
(1814-1871). By BOLTON KING, M.A. In two volumes, with Maps and 
Plans, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 


ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of her Position, her 
Politics, her Society, and her Letters. By BOLTON KING and THOMAS 
OKEY. With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 
FIONA MACLEOD’S POSTHUMOUS WORK. 


WHERE THE FOREST 
MURMURS. 


A SERIES OF NATURE ESSAYS. 


By FIONA MACLEOD. 
Price 6s. nct; by post, 6s. 4d. 


Morning Post.—“ No other than Fiona Macleod could so have trans 
figured Nature into dream, no other writer could have expressed with such 
unity of spirit the Celtic attitude in terms of country things. She finds the 
charm of the mountain io their contemplation from the valley, the forest 
most vividly itself when the twigs are bare and the mosses shrouded in snow, 
the most luminous moment of the cuckoo’s year in its first days of silence, 
and her love of all things greatest when they have just been taken away.” 

Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ There is everywhere a sense of the haunting 
mystery of the processes of the world viewed through the eyes of a simple, 
unsophisticated nature, which, from perpetual brooding upon the face of the 
deep, has caught something of the misty air and broken music of the waves. 
Suggestion, rather than doctrine, is the atmosphere of the work; and ina 
certain vague, but beautiful suggestiveness, the strange but eager-hearted 
prose of this writer abounds to the very brim.” 





Published by “ COUNTRY LIFE,” Lrp., 20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; 
and by GEORGE NEWNES, Lrp , 7-12 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 
Primary Schools, By Dr. CATON. “If all such could be got to leara 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changeu...... 
full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 195 
“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton’s precepts should not only escape 
many of the evils of an insanitary environment, but should become the prophet 
of hygiene in his or her home.”—Lancet, June 17th, 1905. 3d.; by post, 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


OOK BARGAINS.—AlIl new. International Library, 20 
vols., three-quarter levaut, £5 5s., half calf, £4 10s., cloth, £3 10s; 
Dollinger’s Gentile and Jew, 2 vols. 12s.; Dumas, Celebrated Crimes, 
Illus., 8 vols., £2 10s.; Dod's Peerage, 1905, 10s. 6d., for 3s. 6d.; Burton's 
Il Pentamerone, 2 vols., rare, 45s.; Lord Alfred Douglas’ Poems (Friend of 
Wilde), 15s.; Reynolds’ Mysteries of London and the Court of London, 12 vols., 
#3 10s.; Slater's Art Sales, 21s., for 5s.; Alken's British Sports, folio, coloured 
plates, £5 5s., for 35s.; Farmer and Henley’s Complete Slang Dictionary, 
7 vols., privately — for Subscribers, £12 5s. net, for £3 10s, ; Doré Gallery, 
42s., for 7s. 6d, List free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16 JOHN 
BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 
> or 4 
OOK BARGAINS.—Times Ency., 35 vols., £13; Burton's 
Arabian Nights, Llus., £77s.; Dickens, Complete, 21 vols., 42s. ; Bartholo- 
mew’s Gazetteer, 1904 (2ls.), for 12s. 6d.; Decameron, 2 vols., extra Illustrs- 
tions, 348, Catalogues free. ks bought. Books with Coloured Plates Wanted. 
Good prices given. HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 











Applications for Covies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PURLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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A VISION 
OF INDIA. 


SIDNEY LOW. 





Impressions of Life, Politics, Society, and Scenery 
in our Eastern Empire. 


“A book which I would respectfully recommend hon. 
Members to read.”—Mr. JoHN Mor.ey, in the House of 
Commons, July 20th, 1906. 

“A striking picture of Indian life......clearly the result of 
much acute observation and penetrating insight.” 

—Lorp Curzon. 

“A most illuminating ‘Vision of India’ in’ which Mr. 
Sidney Low with a marvellous aptitude bas interpreted East 
to West.”—Mr. H. G. WELLS. 

“A picture of that vast continent which is at once 
harmonious and complete.”—Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 

“A living and breathing romance......a piece of enduring 
literature.”"—Mr. James Dova.as. 

“An excellent piece of work, showing India as it appears 
to a keen observer, whose mind has been trained in the study 
of peoples and politics.” —Spectator. 


With 32 pages of Illustrations from the Author’s 
Photographs, reproducing types and scenes in 
camp, town, and bungalow. 


10s. 6d. net. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


The LITTLE TREASURE SERIES 


The Latest Additions to this Popular Series. 


A HEALTHY HOME AND HOW TO 
KEEP IT. A Book for Everybody. By F. Sracrroore, epee to 
the National Health Society. 2 vols., 4d. each; cloth, 6d, each 

“Every woman should make s pas of including these handy volumes 
among her possessions.’’—Sla 


SIMPLE CONTINENTAL DISHES. Trans- 


lated and Compiled by Aticze Massincperp, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 
“TI venture to hope this little book may prove of use to those who, tired of 
the usual round of roast and boiled, are seeking some bce A for their table,” 
—Extract from Prerace. 


The Way to be Well. 
By Mrs. F. Yorke-Smith. 
Paper cover, 44.; cloth, 6d. 
“Every housewife should read and 
keep by her.”—Outlook. 





The Young Standard-Bearer 
Reciter. 


Edited by Mrs. Buliey, Author of 
“Great Britain for Little Britons.” 
Paper cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 
Suitable for Band of Hope and 
C.E.T.S. Meetings. On Miniature and 
Window-Gardening. 


By the Editors of the Sun-Children’s 
Budget. 
Paper cover, 44. ; cloth, 6d, 


Recitations for Recreation. 
Collected by Mrs. Trebeck. 


Two Parts. Paper, 4d. each; cloth, 
each. 
Our Girls’ Book of Plays. The Littie Treasure Book. 
A Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
By M. Cooper. Reading and Recitation. 


Edited by M. Bramston. 
Paper, 44. ; cloth, 6d. 
** Just the little book to give to the 
elder and more thoughtful members of 
a Girls’ Guild.””—@uardian, 


Two Parts. eS 4d. each; cloth, 


* Well-written amusing plays, which 
need no special scenery or dresses.” 
—School Guardian. 


Plain Directions on Cookery. 
By Alice Massingberd. 
Two Parts. me 4d, each; cloth, 
each. 


The Blue Birthday Book. 
Edited by Mrs. Trebeck. 
Cloth, 6d.; printed in red and black, 
cloth boards, 1s. 

“ An excellent little book.” 
—Church Bells. 


“A most fascinating little work.” 
—Queen. 
The Laundry at Home. 
By K. T. Purdon. 
Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


Beautiful Sewing. 
By Josepha Crane. 
ted, paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


How to Nurse in Our Homes. 
By A. M. Alexander. 
Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 

“One of the best and safest little 
guides that we have ever come 
across." — Hospital, 











london: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Limited, 
8 PATERBNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 





JUST READY. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Reprinted from the First Folio 














Edited, with an Introduction and Glossary to each Play, and with 
Variant Readings, &c., by 
CHARLOTTE PORTER and H. A. CLARKE 
With General Introduction by 
JOHN CHURTON COLLINS, M.A., D.Litt. 


1 thirteen volumes, printed on antique paper, deckle edges, 

each with Frontispiece and Title-page in Two Colours. Sold 
only in Sets. Price £2 2s. net each Set. [Also an Edition on pure 
rag paper, limited to 75 Sets. Price £4 4s. net each Set. } 


Tus Edition furnishes the sender with the t text of the Plays 

nearest to Shakespeare’s stage, to his ownership, and to his 
authority, and provides in clear and terse form an exposition of 
its relation to the modern text. 

Shakespeare’s texts have been modernised to suit each succeed- 
ing epoch, and yet there is practically nothing in the form of the 
Folio which should cause the present-day reader any difficulty in 
reading it. 





Professor Dowden writes :— 

**It seems to me one of the most desirable of all editions of Shakespeare, 
admirably conceived, and admirably executed.” 
Mr. Sidney Lee writes :— 

“You seem to me to have done your work and editing with uncommon skill 
and thoroughness. I am quite convinced of its value and ability.” 
Mr. Arthur Symons writes :— 

wt never seen a way of doing Shakespeare that I like so muchas 
yours 
Dr. 4. H. Furness writes :— 

“ Your admirable Shak4speare......Pray accept my heartiest congratulations 
on the new, important, and attractive  wndertabing." 


A Complete Svepedian, with, Sample Pages, & be., will bes cent post. free toa any addresa, 





GEORGE GE HARRAP § & CO, 


PATRIOTISM AND SIXPENCE. 


General Baden-Powell in a recent speech said :— 


“Tf you care to show your patriotism to the extent of 
expending sixpence, I hope each one of you will go 
to-morrow morning and buy a copy of the pamphlet called 
‘The Decline and Fall of the British Empire.’ 
If you will carefully study it with a view to seeing where 
it applies to you personally, each one of you, no matter 
what his line of life may be, will see what should be his 
share in saving his country from the possibility of 
disaster.” 


1! 15 York | St., Covent Garden, London. 





Sixteenth Thousand, 


The Decline and Fall of the British Empire 


Appointed for use in the National Schools of Japan. 
(TOKIO, 2005.) 
SIXPENCE. In Cloth, Two Shillings net. 


“*We commend strongly to the electors of England a little brochure 
entitled ‘ The Decline and Fall of the British Empire.’ 
—Morning Post. 


“ Written in all seriousness and honesty of purpose and written 
well...... This little book should be read.""—The Standard. 


“ This vigorous and eager little pamphlet.”—Doily News, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, ELLIOTT E. MILLS, in collaboration 
with EDWARD 8, TYLEE. Tenth Thousand, 


Cloth, 2s, net ; Paper, Is. net. 


BOY and GIRL: 


Should they be Educated Together ? 


““We commend it heartily to all parents......Has ever the problem 
of home education and of our Imperial organisation deen better put ?”* 
—Pali Mall Gazette, 


“The freshness, intelligence, and actual charm of the American 
girl, so universally acknowledged, must be attributed not a little to 
this system of boy and girl education.”—The Tribune, 


“Without a dull page.”—Manchester Guardian, 


OXFORD: ALpEN & Co., Ltd., Bocardo Press. 
LONDON : Stmpxin, MARSHALL, HamItton, Kent & Co,, Ltd. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE FIRST 
EARL OF DURHAM, 1792-1840. By Sruart J. Berp, Author of the 
Life of Sydney Smith,” &c, With 17 Photogravure Plates, 2 vols. Svo, 
86s. net. 

The Times.—” An adequate life of Durham, one that should show what manner 
of man he really was in private as well as in public life, bas long been needed ; 
and Mr. Reid has satisfied that need with great, perhaps, indeed, with super- 
abundant, fulness, with a genuine enthusiasm for his very attractive theme, 
and with conspicuous if not with entirely complete success. At any rate he 
furnishes us for the first time with copious and well-nigh exhaustive materials 
for forming our own judgment.” 


PERSONAL AND LITERARY LETTERS 
OF ROBERT, FIRST EARL OF LYTTON. Edited by Lady Berrr 
Batrovr, With 8 Portraits, &c., 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 

Westminster Gasette.—** This biography must take high rank among those of 
the statesmen of the Victorian Era, for it completes the record of many a 
half-told history. It reminds the world that the State is served by many 
and various gifts, that lives full of interests, learning, and imagination are all 
brought into her service.” 


HOMER AND HIS AGE. 
With 8 Illustrations, 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 

*,* The argument in this book is that the Homeric Dpics present 
an historical unity ; a bright, complete, and harmonious picture of a 
single age, probably a brief age, in its political, legal, social, and 
religious aspects, in its customs, and in its military equipment. 








By ANDREW LANG. 





NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT. 
SELECTED EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK 


ANTHOLOGY. Edited, with Revised Text, Translation, Introduction, 
and Notes, by J. W. Macxkar, M.A., LL.D., sometime Fellow of Balliol 
College, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 8vo, Ids. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LUCKNOW 


VETERAN, 1845-1876. By Major-General J. Ruaeies, Colonel XIX. 
Punjabees. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [On Monday next. 


JOHN MASON NEALE, D.D. A Memoir. 
By Mrs. Cuartes Towte. With Photogravure Portrait and 5 other Illus- 
trations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

*,* Dr. Neale (1818-1866), besides being the author of many books 
on “Theological and Ecclesiological subjects, was a prolific hymn 
writer and translator, “ Jerusalem the Golden” being his best- 


known hymn. 











NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 
THE STORY OF DR. PUSEY’S LIFE. 
By the Author of ‘Charles Lowder.” With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d, net. 


THROUGH MAN TO GOD. By Grorcz A, 
Gorpor, Minister of the Old South Church, Boston, U.S. Crown 8vo, 
6s, net. 

* .* The title of this book was suggested by John Fiske's “* Through 

Nature to God,” and emphasises the difference in the points of view 

taken by the two authors. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS OF 
J. WILLARD GIBBS, Phb.D., LL.D., formerly Professor of Mathematical 
Physics in Yale University. With Photogravure Portrait. In 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. Vol, I., Thermodynamics, 24s, net ; Vol. II., Dynamics, Vector 
Analysis and Multiple Algebra, Electromagnetic Theory of Light, &c., 
18s. net (sold separately). [On Monday next. 


ANNALS OF THE CORINTHIAN FOOT- 
BALL CLUB. Edited by B. O. Cornett. With Contributions by C. B, 
Fry and W. U. Timms, and some Hints on the Game by S. S. Harris, 
L. V. Lover, B. Mrppiepitrca, G. O. Surra, B. 0. Corsert, M, Morean- 
Owex, and T. S. Bowtanpsox, With 77 Dlustrations from Photographs 
of Teams, Players, G ds, and 8 hots taken on Tour, crown 8vo, 
5s. net. [On Monday next. 


THE PAPAL COMMISSION AND THE 
PENTATEUCH. By the Rev. Cuartes A. Brices, Professor of 
Theological Encyclopedia and Symbolics, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; and Baron Friepricx von Hiice,, Member of the Cambridge 
Philological Society. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [On Monday next. 
*,* This book embodies the recent correspondence in which Prof. 
Briggs and Baron von Hiigel discussed the alleged Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, the artificiality of its latest ecclesiastical 
defence, and the strict necessity, complex difficulty, and pro 
blematical future of solid Biblical criticism within the Roman 


Catholic Church, 

















LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row London. E.O, 





UNDER THE SUN. 


PERCEVAL LANDON, Author of ‘‘ Lhasa.” 
In 1 vol. med 8vo, oy elothy gilt tone top. _Hiustrated yt A et Plates, 12 


“ By a series of brilliant } pictures a: Indi the author hel r 

of Lo — p= 7 er peed — problems of bee 2 realan few 
“*Short and rapid sketches o © many almost distinct nat 

make up India.”"—Tribune. ” nationalities which 


MA My 

y n W. F. T. O’ re’ and In 

In 1 vol. 4to, with 12 Mustratione See bes ei be 
“ Here isa emaend aa sen story- book oy give to a girl or Pils 

Christmas.” —Spectator. at 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
“Rita's” Victorian Novel. 


SABA MACDONALD. 


** We predict a big success for ‘Saba Macdonald,’ ”—Standard, 
“The k has distinct value as a study of a bygone phase of social life,” 
—Scot 
** The book is rich in careful studies of character. ‘ Rita’ has employed her 
unusual powers in producing a novel which may be honestly recommended to 
the discerning reader.”’"—Globe. 


Miss Braddon’s New Novel. 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 


a = Seng has written a finer erat me her latest.”"— World, 
“*The ite House’ is a characteristically graphic tale werfull 
The interest is created at the beginning and ssaletalned until The end.” aan 
—Scot. 
“ The story is intensely interesting and the plot is handled with conmuminate 


skill.”"—Liverpool Post, 
BACK O’ THE MOON. 


By OLIVER ONIONS, Author of “ eae a Far Riding,” “ The Drake. 
sto 


“Mr. Onions is to be congratulated on a novel which is thrilling. 
—Daily Graphic, 


THE ARK OF THE CURSE. 


By Miss K. L, MONTGOMERY, Author of “The Cardinal's Pawn,” 
The scene is laid in the Pyrenees, period of Philip IL. of Spain. 


FORTUNES A’BEGGING. 


By TOM GALLON, Author of “Jimmy Quixote,” &c, 
“Mr. Gallon unfolds this tale of fortune hunting in quite his best manner,” 
—Pali Mall Gazette, 


THE TYRANNY OF FAITH. 


By CARL JOUBERT, Author of Ww as It Really Is,” “The White 
and,” &. 
“* The Tyranny of Faith’ is a thrilling narrative, and will compel the reader 
to finish it when once he has taken it up....... No stronger story could be 
imagined.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ROUND OUR SQUARE. 


By Miss HENRIETTE CORKRAN, Author of “Celebrities and I,” &c, 
“The attention is held, first and last, by sheer force of characterization.” 
—ITaverpool Courier, 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS O’HAGAN. 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY, Author of “‘ The Flower of France,” &c. 

“Mr. McCarthy's characters are always well-fancied, and even from the 
community of this boorish German Court he has distilled qualities of 
picturesque and dramatic interest.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
The Youngest Miss Mowbray 
. The Whirligig of Time. 
Knighthood’s Fiower. 
Hazel of Hazelidean. 
The House of the Wicked. 
Tales of Old Sicily. 
An impetuous Girl. 
As Ye Have Sown. 
The Avenging Hour. 


182 High Holborn, W.C. 


&e, 


Mrs. CROKER 
BEATRICE WHITBY... .. 
J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON 
Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS ... 
W. LE QUEUX.. .. 

Hon. ALEX: NELSON HOOD 
ADELINE SERGEANT 
DOLF WYLLARDE .... 
PREVOST BATTERSBY 


HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 


(No. 667), being CATALOGUE of the IMPORTANT LIBRARY of the 
late HENRY REEVE, Esq., C.B., D.C.L., Editor of the “Greville 
Memoirs,” &c. All the Books containing Mr. Reeve’s Bookplate, with 
the exception of a few with Mrs. Reeve’s. 
A copy post-free on application to 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 

140 STRAND, W.C. (near Waterloo Bridge), or 37 PICCADILLY, Ww. 

te Address: Booxmes, Lonpon. Telephone: Centrat 1515, 











THE... 


AMBROSE 
Special Edition 


CALENDAR 
2/- net 


Of all Booksellers, or from H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore St., W- 


Every Month hasa separate 
page, with a border specially 
designed from the decorations 
of Old Manuscripts. 

The Selected Jewel-like 
Quotations add to its attrac 
tions to the Book-lover. 





A REVOLUTION IN COPYING LETTERS. 
A Copy taken as you write, but letter shows no s 
of having been copied. No trouvle or diffic 
Ordinary Pen and Ink. 
culars, with specimen of Writing and 
a Illustrated Catalogue of the Ceres Verti 


CERES 
WRITING 


COPIER 
(Patented), 


Full Copy, o . 


applieation ; 


System of Letter Filing in Boxes, Cabinets, &c., which is test 
displacing all flat plans. 
THE CERES DEPOT, 10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
(Opposite the Society of Arts and close to Charing Cross). 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


ee _—_ 


FOURTH LARCE IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
The Reminiscences of 
Lady Dorothy Nevill. 


Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL. With Portrait, 15s. net. 


——— 











NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE LADY ON THE DRAWING-ROOM 
FLOOR. By M. E. COLERIDGE, Author of “The King with Two 
Faces,” ‘‘ The Fiery Dawn,” &e, ‘ aa m 

“Pull of delightful passages and intimate poneetien. —Spectator. 

“The lady on the drawing-room floor is a charming creation.” —Tribune. 

«Miss Coleridge has not hitherto written anything so purely charming as 
‘The Lady on the Drawing-room Floor.’ —Manchester Guardian. 

“ A charming little novel.”—Morning Post. 


QUICKSILVER AND FLAME. 


AS, Author of “ The Absurd Repentance.” 
ok eedien novel, of an unusual kind.”—World, 
“ Pull of wit and epigram.”—Academy. 
“4 distinct success.’’—Sketch., : : ’ 
“The book is interesting and intelligent.” —Vanity Fair. 


THE MILLMASTER. By ©. Homes Cauttey. 


“4 novel of universal appeal.”— Yorkshire Post, 

“A singularly interesting first novel.”"—Morning Leader. 
“ A fascinating character study.” — Scotsman, — 

“A work of many-sided excellence.” —Yorkshire Observer. 


OCCASION’S FORELOCK. By VioLer 


SIMPSON, Author of “ The Bonnet Conspirators.” 
“ This attractive story.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“ A good novel of the moment.” — Sunday Times. 
“The book's merit lies in the penetrating knowledge of character it 
discloses.”"—Daily News. 


THE BASKET OF FATE. By 
PICKERING, Author of “ Verity,” ‘‘ The Key of Paradise,” &c. 
* An engaging story of real English life.”—Tatler. 
* Well and vivaciously written.’—Glasgow Herald, 
“Thoroughly readable,.”—Nottingham Guardian, 


By Sr. Jonn 


A. 


SIDNEY 





NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


PATROLLERS OF PALESTINE. 


By the Rev. HASKETT SMITH, M.A., Editor of ‘Murray's Handbook to 
Syria and Palestine,” 1902. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A book of abounding interest and bright, 
nspiriting vitality. ‘Patrollers of Palestine’ is, indeed, one of the 
most amusing and entertaining travel-books we have ever met, 
and its attraetion is largely due to the originality and freshness 
of its scheme.” 


WESTERN TIBET 





AND THE BRITISH BORDERLAND. 

By CHARLES A. SHERRING, M.A., F.R.G.S., Indian Civil Service; 
Deputy Commissioner of Almora. Royal 8vo, with Illustrations, Maps, | 
and Sketches, 21s. net. 

DAILY MAIL.—“ The photograph has never been turned to such 
superb use as it has in Mr. Sherring’s story of his special mission | 
to Western Tibet. Mr. Sherring’s pleasant narrative of his wander- | 
ings is full of delightful and easily-imparted erudition.” 


ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY. An Account of the 


First Mission sent by the American Government to the King of Kings. 
By ROBERT P. SKINNER, American Consul-General ; Commissiover to 
Abyssinia, 1903-1904. With numerous Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net, 
STANDARD.—“ One could easily find page after page of this book suitable | 
for quotation, but our readers will find it quite well worth their own perusal,” | 








THE EDITOR OF “BOSWELL’S JOHNSON.” 
LETTERS OF GEORGE BIRBECK HILL, 


D.C.L., LL.D. Arranged by his Daughter, LUCY CRUMP. With 

Portraits, demy Svo, 12s. Gd. net. 
CHURCH TIMES.—* Mrs. Crump has had no difficulty in building up a 
first-rate book out of her father’s correspondence. It is good to have this 
record of a life devoted—we cannot avoid the phrase—to letters, and yet 

bubbling over with human interest.” | 


TRANSLATIONS INTO LATIN AND 
GREEK VERSE. By H. A. J. MUNRO, sometime Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Professor of Latin in the University of Cambridge. With 
& Prefatory Note by J. D. DUFF, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

edium 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. net. 


LETTERS TO A GODCHILD ON THE 
CATECHISM AND CONFIRMATION. By ALICE GARDNER, 
ye and Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fceap. 8vo, 

. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR 
HEARTLESS HOMES.” 





CROME’S ETCHINGS. 


PUCK OF POOK’S HILL 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Illustrated, 6s, 





PARADISE ROW; 


Or, A Broken Piece of Old Chelsea. By REGINALD 
BLUNT. Illustrated, Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Also an Edition de Luze, printed on Hand-made Paper, limited 
to 110 copies, 21s. net. 


The Tribune.—“ Most interesting and most charming book.” 


THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. 


With an Introduction and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON. In 
8 vols., Illustrated, 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


*,* Edition de Luwe, limited to 100 Copies, 63s. net. 


HIGHWAYS & BYWAYS 
IN BERKSHIRE. 


By JAMES E. VINCENT. 
Grices. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 








With Ilustrations by F. L. 








VOLS. lev. NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND (1846 to 1895), 


By HERBERT PAUL, M.P. In 5 vols. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net each, 








VOL. il. N ow READY. 
A HISTORY OF THE 
INQUISITION OF SPAIN. 


By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. In 4 vols. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Vol. IL, 





FREDERIC HARRISON. 
MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS. 


Men—Books—Cities—Art. By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


UNTRAVELLED ENGLAND. 


By JAMES JOHN HISSEY. With 24 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, 16s, 








THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 


By the Right Hon. Lord AVEBURY, P.C., D.C.L., &c. 
6s. net. 


8vo, 





PROTECTIVE & PREFERENTIAL 
IMPORT DUTIES. 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., F.S.S., Author of “The Principles 
and Methods of Industrial Peace.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[ Tuesday. 





A Catalogue and an Appreciation, with Some Account of his 
Pictures. By H.S. THEOBALD, M.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





FOURTH EDITION, REWRITTEN AND ENLARGED. 


‘STUDIES AND EXERCISES 
IN FORMAL LOGIC. 


Including a Generalisation of Logical Processes in their 
Application to Complex Inferences. By JOHN NEVILLE 
KEYNES, M.A., Se.D. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 





THE LIFE OF ANIMALS. Mammals. 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL. With Coloured Plates and 
other Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By Professor GEORGE STUART. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. net, 


MISREPRESENTATIVE WOMEN. By Harry, CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF 


GRAHAM. Illustrated by D. S. Grorssecx. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
DAILY MAIL,—“ This is a delightful volume, and we have punctuated our | 
of it with much laughter.” | 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By 8. L. WHITCOMB, A.M. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 





MAOMILLAN and 0O., Ltd, Lendon, 
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Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce that, owing to the very large number of orders in 
advance, he is obliged to postpone publication until FRIDAY, November 30th, of the 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE HOHENLOHE, 


This important work will be published in two volumes, with Portraits and Facsimiles, 
price 24s, net, and as it will be impossible to reprint it before Christmas, early 
application is advised. 

N.B.—The price is the same as that of the German Edition, a refutation of the 
argument that books of the first importance can be bought more cheaply on the 


Continent than in England. 
A PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


THE WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN. 


Entirely Revised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 

*.* Mr. Heinemann has much pleasure in announcing that he has been able to make 
arrangements to bring together the excellent translations by Mr. William Archer and 
others, previously issued through different publishing houses, to form the first complete 
edition of the works of a writer who has more powerfully influenced modern thought 
than perhaps any one else. As the Later Plays are all Mr. Heinemann’s Copyright, this 
is the only Complete Copyright Edition which can be Published. 


The Works will be Complete in Eleven Volumes, crown 8vo, 4s. each, and will appear 


at Monthly Intervals. 
The first two volumes—viz., Vols, Il. and I/l._—are published this day. 


Vol. Il.—THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND: THE PRETENDERS. Vol. I!1.—BRAND, 


[Prospectus on application, 
HENRY IRVING. Personal Reminiscences. 
By BRAM STOKER. With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. 25s. net. 


[Prospectus on application, 
“Mr. Bram Stoker’s biography of his great friend is all that an ideal biography should be—sympathetic, discerning, and 
intensely interesting.”—Truth. 




















EPOCHS OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


VERSAILLES AND THE TRIANONS 


By PIERRE DE NOLHAC, Director of the Versailles Museum. 
With 56 Pictures in Colour by RENE BINET. 


1 vol., 16s. net; also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 Copies, £2 2s. net. 
[Prospectus on application. 


“ He writes with enthusiasm, knowledge of past history, and regret for the 
splendour gone. The volume is successfully and beautifully illustrated.” 
—First Review. 


MADAME RECAMIER. 


According to many hitherto Unpublished Documents. 
By EDOUARD HERRIOT. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 20s. net. [Prospectus on application. 
** Those who love dainty memoirs should not miss this book.”— World, 


THE 


FLIGHT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


From the French of G. LENOTRE. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 10s. net. [Prospectus on application, 


Mr. W. L. Courtner.—“ Never was the story better told than in this book, 
An admirable example of that kind of special historical monograph in 
which French writers excel.’ 


NAPOLEON, KING of ELBA 


From the French of PAUL GRUYER. 
1 vol, demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 10s. net. 


“Crowded with picturesque details of Napoleon, and is alive with ints rest 
—Standar rd. 


[Prospectus on application. 














THE SETTING SUN. 


THE PASSING OF KOREA 


By H. B. HULBERT, F.R.G.S. 
Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol., 16s, net. 
“ Wonderfully well done.""—Mr. DovG as Story in the Tribune, 





THE RISING SUN, 


NEW EGYPT. 


By A. B. de GUERVILLE. 


Profusely Illustrated. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., 10s. net. 
“ Any one going to Egypt ought to have a copy with him.”"—Morning Post, 


— . ee 


New Six-Shilling Novels ‘and Stories. 


THIRD IMPRESSION OF E. F. BENSON'S NEW NOVEL. 


PAUL. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘‘The Angel of Pain,” &c. 
** Mr, Benson's best novel.”—Daily Mau, 


LOVE’S TRILOGY. 


By PETER NANSEN. 
A remarkable volume by a remarkable author hitherto little known to the 
British public, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE JUNGLE,” 


KING MIDAS. 


By UPTON SINCLAIR. 
The first volume of the revised and uniform edition of Mr. Sinclair's novel& 


THE TRAIL TOGETHER. 


By H. H. BASHFORD. 


“ A stirring story, distinguished by keen subtlety and real power. 
— Evening Stonderd, 





London: 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THE STORY OF EXPLORATION. Edited by Dr. J. Scott Keltie 


Tibet the Mysterious 


By Col. Sir THOMAS HOLDICH, K.C.M.G. 











‘*Most of those who read the volume on the exploration of Tibet by 
Sir Thomas Holdich,” says the Daily Mail, ‘will agree that it takes 
the first place for interest of narrative and ability of compilation in 
the whole series projected by Dr. Scott Keltie.” Altogether indispensable 


to the serious student (Daily News), 


Every page of his book bears 


witness to the thoroughness of his methods, and there are several 
maps which will be of great value to geographical students (Dundee 
Courier). No more fascinating book on Tibet has appeared (Truth). 
The following six volumes of the Series are now ready :— 


SIEGE OF THE SOUTH POLE - 


THE NILE QUEST 


Dr. H. R. Mill. 7/6 net 


- - Sir Harry Johnston. 7/6 net 


PENETRATION OF ARABIA - D. G. Hogarth, M.A. 7/6 net 
THE ST. LAWRENCE BASIN - Dr. S. E. Dawson. 7/6 net 
- Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. 7/6 net 


FURTHER INDIA 
TIBET THE MYSTERIOUS - 


Col. Sir T. Holdich. 7/6 net 








THE FAERY YEAR 
BY G. A. B. DEWAR 








Nature studied as Mr. Dewar studies it 
affords a most charming calendar (Scots- 
man). Books such as this are a delight to 
read (Morning Post). A wholly delightful 
book, unusually well written, and full of 
interesting matter (Daily Mail). Alive 
from cover to cover with the poetry of 
association in the quiet countryside, the 
magic of which it reveals (Standard). The 
book is beautifully produced and illus- 
trated. It would form a most desirable 
present for any reader who has an affection 
for the fresh life of the country (Daily 
Telegraph). 








The 
Seventh 


impression of 


The 


will be Ready 


Next Week. 
6s. 


Viper of Milan 


Signs of the Times 


WISDOM WHILE YOU WAIT. 








THE THIRD IMPRESSION 
OF THIS SUCCESSFUL 
BOOK IS NOW READY AT 
ALL BOOKSELLERS’. AND 
BOOKSTALLS. is. net. 








SOME CHILDREN’S GIFT-BOOKS 


Ask your bookseller to show you “The Magic Jujubes,” by Theodora 
Wilson Wilson, with Eight Illustrations by J. W. Hammick, which 
was published yesterday, and the five volumes of the “ Pinafore 
Library,” a series of dainty booklets in pictorial paper boards, 
which are certain to prove popular as Christmas gifts. Here is a 
list of the titles and authors :— 


CHRISTINA’S FAIRY BOOK - 
The TRAVELLING COMPANIONS Lady Margaret Sackville 
HIGHWAYS & BYWAYS in FAIRYLAND Arthur Ransome 


THE FAIRY DOLL 


WHO’S WHO IN FAIRYLAND - 


Ford Madox Heuffer 


Netta Syrett 
Anne Pyne 


Per volume, 6d. net; or complete in case, 2s. 6d. net. 





ALSTON RIVERS, 





Ltd., 


Arundel Street, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF 


SIR CHARLES J. F. BUNBURY, 


BART. Edited by his Sister-in-Law, Mrs, HENRY LYELL. 
With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


SIDNEY HERBERT 
(LORD HERBERT OF LEA). A Memoir. By Lord STAN- 
MORE. 2 vols., with Portraits and other Llustrations, 
demy 8vo, 24s. net. 
No Life of Sidney Herbert has hitherto been published, 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
MODERN STAGE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Author of “The Life of William Shakespeare.” 
Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


A NEW EDITION WITH AN INTRODUCTION. 


THE HOUSE OF QUIET. 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Fellow of Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge; Author of “The Thread of 
Gold.” Square demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


HISTORY OF VENICE. 

Its Individual Growth from the Earliest Beginnings to the Fall 
of the Republic. By POMPEO MOLMENTI. Translated by 
Horatio F. Brown, Author of “ Life on the Lagoons,” &ec., &c. 
3 vols. (2 parts each), demy 8vo, 21s. net each vol. 

Vol. —VeEnice In THE Mippie AGEs. 





A NEW NATURE BOOK. 


AN IDLER IN THE WILDS. 


By TICKNER EDWARDES. With Illustrations, square demy 
8vo, 6s. net. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By ONE OF THE OLD PEOPLE. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“No brief notice can do justice to the book; the subtle charm of it is a 
thing to rejoice the hearts of old people, young people, indeed every one who 
knows and loves a truly excellent piece of writing.”"—Shefield Daily Telegraph, 


NEW VOLUME IN THE MUSICAL SERIES. 


THE ART OF THE SINGER. 


Practical Hints about Vocal Technique and Style. By W. J. 
HENDERSON, Author of “ What is Good Music?” “The 
Orchestra and Orchestral Music,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE TRAGEDY AND COMEDY 
OF WAR HOSPITALS. 


Described from Personal Experiences during the South African 
War. By SISTER X. With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 


6s, net. 


ARTILLERY AND EXPLOSIVES. 


Essays and Lectures written and delivered at various times. 
By Sir ANDREW NOBLE, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. With 
numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 
“ Every land and naval gunner who takes an interest in his profession will 
do well to provide himself with this interesting and useful work.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 
“The experience of Sir Andrew Noble covers such a wide field, and so many 
important changes have taken place in connection with rifled guns, their 
ammunition and projectiles, during the long period dealt with, that the views 
of so eminent an expert are of an incalculable value. He is therefore to be 
congratulated on his decision to bring into one volume the mass of important 
information and invaluable details respecting the progress in naval and 
artillery science.”"—Broad Arrow. 





THE 
PLACE OF THE MOTHER TONGUE 
IN NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


By H. C. WYLD, Baines Professor of the English Language and 
Philology in the University of Liverpool. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


LOCAL AND CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


A Comparative Study of England, France, Prussia, and the 
United States. By PERCY ASHLEY, M.A., Author of 
“Modern Tariff History.” Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Among the many Articles of interest to Lovers of Country 
Pursuits, Sport, and Natural History in the Current 
Number of 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN” 


are the following :— 


THE RETURN OF THE RAIN. 
A VISIT TO THE DOGGER BANK FLEET. 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—V. To Dan (who 


Taught me to Ride). By RorHERAN Horst. 
THREE GOLF MATCHES. By F.R.B. 
THE FENCES OF IRISH HUNTING COUNTRIES, 


By “ MAINTOP.” 
THE ZOO OF THE FUTURE. Illustrated. 
BOYS’ GUNS. 

BLOWBACK IN NITRO POWDERS. 

SOME REMARKS ON PARTRIDGE DRIVING. 
STALKING WOODLAND DEER. 
THE OLYMPIA MOTOR SHOW. 


ARUNDELL WHATTON. Illustrated. 


THE COTTESMORE’S OPENING DAY. _ Illustrated, 


LETTERS TO THE _ EDITOR: — An Incredible 
Custom—Charcoal Burning in Furness—An Unsolved Mystery— 
St. Nectan’s Kieve—The Flail—Paraguay for Climate, Sport, and 
Travel. 


Portrait of the Week: Mr. kL. V. HARCOURT. 


By the Rey. 


Letters on Country Subjects. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre. 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters judged interesting enough to be published, payment 
will be made unless it is requested that they may be inserted 
Sree. 

Subjects which will be regarded as of interest are anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 


Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 





Holborn, W.C. 
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‘More than a leader, more than a friend, 
more even than a great strength.” 


Such was a certain Captain of Irregulars in the South African War. 

“Otp Firerroor,” as he was affectionately called by D Squadron, was just one of those 
men, who, out of the material to hand, fashion their instrument and unobtrusively 
accomplish the necessary task. A company leader whose spirit penetrated to every man 
in his command. 


THE STORY OF “OLD FIREPROOF,” 
AS TOLD BY THE CHAPLAIN, 


presents in the form of a novel the clearest picture yet given of the detail of the later 
operations of the campaign, and shows the real good work that the Irregular Corps 
accomplished. The central figure of the story is a fine type of muscular and strenuous 
Christian, embodying the exact qualities of the born leader. The book throughout insists 
on the duty of patriotism, and shows how the soldier in serving his country fits himself 
for the future life by developing all that is best in human nature, courage, fortitude, 
restraint, and sympathy ; also it reveals 


The Religion of the True Soldier. 


“*You're not here to save your d—— carcass; you’re here to save your soul.’ By these words 
the Captain had seemed to lay it down that the cause of a war, or the effect of it, was not the 
chief point of a soldier. Not to save your lives but to save your souls do you come to the breath 
of battle. Surely he who could so conceive a soldier’s creed and calling was come very close to a 
true vision of this life, of death, and of what shall be hereafter.” 


OLD FIREP ROOF . being the Chaplain’s Story 


By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 


How THE Book BeGcins.—‘‘ Since I laid down the office of Chaplain to His Majesty’s Forces in 
the Field, and since my steps have sobered to the calm tenor of this peaceful rectory in the 
green heart of quiet England, many a time I have been asked if I can think that all is well 
with our people of to-day, and whether, casting my mind back on all the goodly deeds that ring 
with such splendid repetition from the echoing page of our high history, I can still face the 
future with other than grave disquiet and dark imagining? Is the man of these times a fit 
or degenerate descendant of those that carved our names high and so far across the world?” 





Tue Story 1s His REPLY. 


AN OFFICER’S OPINION OF THE BOOK. 


Col. writes: “I could not put it down till I had read every 
word. There are, thank God, a good many such as ‘Old Fireproof,’ born 
leaders of men. To command volunteers needs something akin toa Bayard 
—one such as ‘Old Fireproof” The man must be a diamond of some sort, 
though a rough one. Rimington’s ‘Tigers’ would have gone through the 
mouth of Hell with him. Such have been our Empire Builders.” 











Reasons why the book should be read :— 


I. Because it is the work of an eye-witness, and it is a true picture, 
the scenes being real bits from the great South African drama. 


2. For its enthusiastic yet sane patriotism. 
3. For its plain statement of the true soldier’s creed, 
4, For its presentment of the real officer and gentleman. 





and Booksellers’. 


At Libraries O LD FI RE PRO O F Publishers, 


Duckworth & Co., 
390 pages, 6s. BY OWEN RHOSCOMYL. London. 
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SMITH, 





ELDER & CO.'S NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS 





JUST PUBLISHED. With Eight 


Illustrations by Arthur Twidle. 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S 
GREAT HISTORICAL ROMANCE; 


6/- 


SIR NIGEL. 


6/- 


TRIBUNE.—“ A stirring, swinging, good story, a story to stir the patriotism of young blood, and to recall 
famous old memories to those whose blood now goes at a jog-trot pace.” 





OUR HERITAGE THE SEA. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.GS., 


Author of “The Cruise of the Cachalot,”’ &c. With a Frontispiece 
by ARTHUR TWIDLE. Crown Svo, 6S, [Just published. 
Four Months 


THE BOOK OF GULLY: cotter satire. 


By EMILY LAWLESS, Hon. Litt.D., 


Author of “ Hurrish,” “ With Essex in Ireland,” &c. With 4 Illus- 
trations by L, LEsL1z Brooke. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
[ Immediately. 


THE GREAT DAYS OF VER- 


SAILLES: Studies from Court Life in the Later Years of Louis XIV. 
By G. F. BRADBY. With Llustrations, small demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
[On November 27th. 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF 


THE NETHERLANDS. By J. ELLIS BARKER,!Author of “ Modern 
Germany : her Political and Economic Problems, her Ambitions, and the 


Causes of her Success.” Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
[On November 27th. 


RICHARD IllI.: his Life and Character 
Reviewed in the Light of Recent Research. By Sir CLEMENTS R. 
MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. With a Portrait of Richard III. and a 
Map, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [On November 27th. 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS, and other 


Papers. By the Author of ‘‘ Pages from a Private Diary.” Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. tin November. 


THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. By 


8S. G. TALLENTYRE, Author of “‘ The Women of the Salons,” “‘ The Life 
of Voltaire,” &c. With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. [Immediately, 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EASTERN 


CAPITAL. Ry F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, B.A., F.R.G.S., LC.S., Author of 
“Chota Nagpore: a Little-Known Province of the Empire,” “* The Story 
of an Indian Upland,” &. With 16 Full-page Illustrations and a Map, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. Trans- 


lated from the German of REGIERUNGSRAT RUDOLF MARTIN by 


Miss HULDA FRIEDERICHS. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Immediately. 


THE TEACHING OF THE LORD, 


contained in the Gospels. Brought together under its Principal Heads, 
By JOHN BOYD KINNEAR, Author of “The Foundations of Religion,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. (probably). [In the press. 








LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, 
Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,” &. Large crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Jmmediately, 


SKETCHES IN MAFEKING AND 
EAST AFRICA. 


By Major-General R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL, C.B., FRGS, 
With several Coloured Plates, Maps, and a larze number of Half- 
Tone and Line Illustrations, oblong 4to, 2is. net. Shortly, 


THE HOUSE OF THE LUCK. By 


MARY J. H. SKRINE. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by her Daughter, 
Marearet 8, Serine. Pott 4to, 6s. net. [Shortly, : 


THE GATE OF DEATH: A Diary. 


Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 
CHRISTIAN WORLD,—“ An intensely interesting piece of self-revelation,” 


THE 


NEW PHYSICS & CHEMISTRY: 


a Series of A gy! Essays on Physical and Chemical Subjects. By W. A, 
SHENSTONE, F.RB.S., Senior Science Master in Clifton College, Author 
of ‘A Text Book of Inorganic Chemistry.” Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. By Gronce 


W. E. RUSSELL. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Always entertaining, often shrewd, and invariably 
conceived in the best spirit of literary good breeding.” 


THE UPTON LETTERS. By Arruvr 


CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridga 
With a New Preface, 7s. 6d. net. 


Eighth impression (Second Edition). 


DAILY NEWS.—“A reperusal of the Letters strengthens the first 
impression that in this book we have a real contribution to our literature.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 
Seventh impression pesca Edition) in tho press. 


DAILY CHRONICLE,—* Mr. Arthur Benson has written nothing to equal 
this mellow and full-flavoured book.” 





POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By STANLEY 
e J. WEYMAN. 


CHIPPINGE 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH,—“ An unquestionably successful story, founded 
upon a faithful study of the period, and invested with genuine sincerity of 
wor.manship from start to finish.” 


THE OLD COUNTRY: 


A ROMANCE. By HENRY NEWBOLT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
GLOBE.—“ Written in an exquisitely graceful and poetic style, and 
expresses in many vivid passages a passionate love of the Old Country.” 





| 


SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q”). 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Really a splendid book, for the adventures are 
those of living people, full of humanity and humour; and while we read it we 
get lost in it, forgetting the outside world, listeuing as if we were listening to 
a living voice.” 


THE STORY OF BAWN. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
WORLD.—“ A vivid picture of country life, such a picture as no one cau 
draw better than Mrs, Tynan.” 





THE “KNUTSFORD” EDITION OF MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. | 


Tn 8 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with a Photogravure Frontispiece to each Volume, 4s. 6d. each net. 
With an Introduction to each Volume, in addition to a Biographical Introduction in the First Volume, by Dr. A. W. WARD, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 


Volume VI.—SYLVIA’S LOVERS, and other Stories.—Now ready. 





+*s Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. will be happy to send a Catalogue of their Publications post-free on application 





London: 


SMITH, ELDER and CO., 


15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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